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pe pony Aer first Ho vay Holeproof Silk Hosiery = tape 

) > sie ’ is offered in Full-Fashioned 

ed tc sa eproof we Oe Chiffon, Extra-Stretch Ribbed 

its lustrous, sheer appearance, are : Top, and other popular styles. 
— —_ ites : a . Holeproof is also made for men 

pleasantly surprised — wearing 1t— , 3 oa children in all wanted styles 

to find that its charming beauty is : and materials. If your dealer can- 

, . 7 not supply you, write for price 

matched by unusually long service. q list and illustrated booklet. 

It is this combination of style and 

durability that has made Holeproof 

the preferred hosiery of millions. 

Buy Holeproof and both your hosiery 

and money will go farther. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited 
ondon, Ontario 
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The big names of every kind are found 


on Victor Records 


Pace‘! 


Not only in the fields of operatic and classic music is the Victrola supreme. 
The latest dance hits, the songs and music, and the humor of the leading vaudeville 
and musical comedy productions are presented by their greatest exponents on 
Victor Records. Here, the same fidelity that reproduces the most delicate in- 
tonations of a grand opera singer, catches minutely the musical oddities of the 
modern dance orchestra, and the laugh-provoking quips of the comedy artist. 





© Binger 


PAUL WHITEMAN 
Victor Artist 


© 
McGarry 


DUNCAN SISTERS 
Victor Artists 





© Dupont 


WILL ROGERS 
Victor Artist 








Paul Whiteman has revolutionized modern 
dance music and made it beautiful. The Victor 
Records of his orchestra represent distinctly this 
new element of the dance. Everything it plays is 
characterized by marvelous precision of time, 
skilful scoring and by the equally skilful use of 
sustained harmony in instruments not occupied 
with the dance ri a. Every _s of this intricate 
music-pattern with its unusual effects, you will 
enjoy hearing and will be able to distinguish 
readily on these records which represent only a 
small part of Whiteman’s Victor repertoire: 


Double-faced 
Lonely Lide Melody—Fox Tret f194i4 = 75¢ 
Icon Ger On! I Want—Fox Trot j s9388 7Se 
Rhapeody in Blue—Part 2 $55225 $1.50 


If there is anything “funnier” than a Victor 
Record by the Duncan Sisters, it must be some 
other record which you will find in the Victor 
Record catalogs. These two inimitable ladies of 
the comedy stage, Vivian and Rosetta, sing, play 
the ukelele, “‘pick” upon one another in the true 
manner of “kid’’ sisters, and write their own 
plays. It doesn’t make much difference what they 
do, it’s the way they do it that makes you laugh, 
and that’s exactly what will happen when you 
listen to these Victor Records: 


Double-faced 
Rememb’ ring 
I Never Had a Mammy i 19206 75¢ 
The Music Lesson 
Baby Sister Blues t 19050 75c¢ 


The Argentines, the Portuguese 
Greeks 


and the 19113 75¢ 
Stick in the Mud 


There is something wholesome and distinctly 
American about Will Rogers and the homely 
philosophy for which he has become famous. 
Would you like to have him come to your home 
for a chat tonight? His Victor Records make this 
possible. He will do everything for you that he 
does at the “Follies’—except throw his lariat. 
Hear his Victor Records—and see if it isn’t true! 
Here are some: 


Double-faced 

Will Rogers Talks to the Bankers 
Will Rogers’ First Political Speech } 45374 $1.00 
A New Slant on War 
Timely Topics b45347 1.00 
Will Rogers Mossinatne Henry Ford 

fc. 45369 1.00 
Will Rogers Tells Traffic Chiefs : 

How to Direct Traffic 
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Victrola No. 80 
$150 


Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 








Victrola No. 215 
$150 


Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 





Victrola No. 410 
Mahogany, $300; 
electric, $340 





There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


<“—' Victor Talking cir ro Camden.N. J. 
Victor Talking-Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Ola 
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Women Tell of Amazing 
Reductions With 
Madame X Girdle 


Thousands of women say it makes them look thinrer the 
moment they put it on and quickly takes 3 to 10 inches 
from waist, hips and thighs. 


. HE moment I put on the 
Madame X Girdle I was five 
inches smaller around the 

hips,” writes Mrs. M. V. Winters of 
No. 2622 13th St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. “Now, I have truly reduced 12 
inches around the hips.” Mrs. E. Reid 
of Whitestone, N. Y., writes that she 
has reduced her waistline 8 inches, 
hips 9 inches and thighs 10 inches in 
three raonths. 

Almost every mail brings letters like 
these from women who are wearing 
this girdle to tell us of astonishing re- 
sults. They do not realize that thou- 
sands of women are now reducing 
quickly this new way. And so, when 
6, 8, 10 inches are quickly taken from 
the waist and hips, when the figure 
becomes daily more slender and grace- 
ful, they write to us in wonder and 
eratitude. 

The secret of these great reductions 
is simply this: the Madame X Reduc- 
ing Girdle is made of soft, live, supple 
rubber that fits as snugly as a kid 
glove. You wear the Madame X over 
an undergarment so that no rubber 
touches the skin. But through the 
undergarment, the flesh is held firm by 
a sort of suction that you do not feel, 
and that does not interfere with the 
free and easy movement of the body. 

Minute by minute, as you wear the 
Madame X, you are getting thinner, 
for with every breath you take, with 
every step and motion, the flesh is 
working against the live rubber, pro- 
ducing an unconscious massage that 
quickly kneads away the fat you do 
not want. Athletes use similar 
rubber garments to reduce— 
health authorities have long ad- 
vocated them. 


New Clasp Front Model j 


The Madame X is worn in _» 
place of a corset and has garters \ 
attached. There are two models, \” 
the original “step-in” and a new \ 
“clasp front.” In both models, 
the back lacing permits easy ad- 
justment, as you become more 
slender, while the special cutout 
front insures perfect comfort and 
freedom. 


The Madame X is so comfort- ‘+ “ 


able you hardly know you have 
it on. Indeed, many women who 


do not need to reduce wear it for its 
superior comfort. Women who have 
worn it write that they would never 
go back to the old-fashioned corset 
again for it gives them instantly the 
straight, boyish lines the vogue de- 
mands. Conceals big hips, waist and 
abdomen and actually reduces without 
the aid of dieting, exercises, weaken- 
ing baths or drugs. Keeps the pores 
open—perfectly healthful. 

Gives remarkable service, because the 
dry-heat cured rubber of which it is 
made is the strongest and most durable 
known to science. And the special hand- 
turned hem prevents splitting or tearing. 


And Now a New 
Madame X Brassiere 


The new Madame X Brassiere does 
for the upper figure just what the 
girdle does for waist, hips and thighs. 
Made of live, flesh-tinted rubber of 
the same high quality. Carefully moulds 
the figure withcut binding or bulging 
and gently massages away the fat. 

Write for free illustrated booklet, 
“The New Healthful Way to Reduce,” 
explaining in detail what the Madame 
X Girdle really is and how it reduces 
waist, hips and thighs so quickly, 
easily, comfortably. Address Dept. 
G1911, Madame X 
Company, Inc., 410 
Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 





“The Madame X Girdle 
is too wonderi ul for words. 
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“When I started to 
wear Madame X_ Reduc- 
At one time I was Sl ing Corset in March, I 
weighed 192 pounds. 





before using the girdle 
and are now ‘ 
Mrs. Vida Sheidler, 
146 West Simonton St., 
Elkhart, Ind. 


| more than 

leased owith my Girdie. 
have reduced in the 
waistline three inches, 
and certainly do feei 
=o, better in every 


va 
Mrs. ary 7 Galuska, 
1314 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y. 


am now down to 171, giv- 
ing the corset all credit as 
I gave up nothing that I 
really wanted to eat.’ 
Edith C. Manning, 
246 Thomas Street, 
West Haven, Conn. 


“Have worn my girdle 
three months and_ have 
regained my former figure. 
Red almost four 
inches through the waist 
hips and abdomen. i 
shall continue to wear 
Madame X Girdle as it is 
more comfortable than 


What They Say ~ 


anything else and gives 
one such a trim, neat 
appearance. 

“I weigh 150 Ibs. but 
it looks like only 130 Ibs. 
when I am wearing my 
girdle.” 


Mrs. R. Taylor, 
1289 1- 3 yom te, vd, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


“Have been 
the Madame x steadily 
for three weeks 


from my waist and four 
and a half from abdomen 
and hips. No more corsets 
for me. I can do my work 


iM 


as Graduate Nurse much 
easier—weight 161 Ibs. 
Miss Belle ye 


the 

to be. I wear the girdle 
all the time and it is more 
comfortable than a real 

corset.” 

Miss V. L. Colbert, 

3517 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, lll 
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On Sale. at “Al Leading Stores Where 


Makes You Look Thin 


DPa2ae A 


Corsets Are Sold 


Reducing Girdle 
While on 5 Thin 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: I-NEWMAN & SONS Inc: CHICAGO+=*+CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: DOMINION CORSET COMPANY LTD- QUEBEC- 
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HEN a championship contest is im- 
pending, the athlete who trains spas- 
modically, or who refuses to train at 
all, is regarded by his team- mates with 
contempt. His self-indulgence is never a 
subject for joking—it is nothing short of 
treachery. 
The business world views the matter 
somewhat differently. 


If a man = are to train for a bigger 
job, wh There are plenty of able 
and am ews men who wi7. 


Every year, for example, more than 
60,000 men enrolled with LaSalle Extension 
University are throwing themselves heart 
and soul into the all-engrossing contest 
for the better positions in business—are 
earnestly declaring their purpose to win or 
know the reason why. 

In the contest for success they know that 
they must be either the ten-pin or the ball 
—and they prefer to be the bail. 


The career of A. V. McDuffie, of Fay- 
etteville, North Carolina, well illustrates 
the opportunities that unfold to the man 
equipped to take advantage of them. 

In 1916 McDuffie was earning only $15 a 
week. He was married, and had one little 
daughter. McDuffie had always had it in 
mind to become a Certified Public Account- 
ant, but the way seemed impossible. 
Prompted by his wife, he enrolled with 
LaSalle Extension University; and evening 
after eve ening, according to his story, he 
stuck to his studies, urged to do so by the 
question, ‘‘Are you content to be just a 
mere bookkeeper all your life, on starva- 
tion wages?’’ 


Today, McDuffie has realized his ambi- 


tion. Owner of a half- 
interest in a successful 
firm of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, his average prof- 
its, even during dull years, are 
in excess of $10,000 a year. 

When a man, checked at every 
turn by a slender income and the responsi- 
bility of providing for a family, is able— 
thru home-study training—to outclass his 
competition so decisively, how certain should 
be the future of the man who starts to train 
unhandicapped by circumstances! 

Thousands of LaSalle-trained men unconsciously 
direct attention to this thought; their letters are 
replete with evidence, of which such statements as 
the following are typical: 

“At the last stockholders’ meeting I was 
made general auditor, at a salary-increase of 
200 per cent since my enrollment. Without 
LaSalle! should not have been considered for 
this responsible position.”—F. H. Ranney. 

“Since enrolling I have increased my in- 
come from $90 to over a.month, and the 
end is not in sight.""— M. C. Kochman. 

“LaSalle training has meant a tremendous 
thing to me in mental development and 
financial profit.”—W. A. Twelkemuir. 

“Passed bar examination with second high- 
est honors in a class of 71.""— A. Caruso. 

“LaSalle training has taken me from the 
$6S-a-month class toa present earning power 
of over $7,000 per annum. arner. 

* * > 

To overcome the obstacles that every man must 
face who hopes to attain executive responsibility 
requires earnestness of purpose; and beyond a doubt 
the unusual success of LaSalle-trained men is due 
in considerable measure, to the inherent pluck and 
determination which gave them the urge to make 
the start. 

The rapidity of their advancement, however, 
brings forth a different explanation — to be found, as 
many assert, in the LaSalle Problem Method. 

Under this plan, distinctive with LaSalle Exten- 
sion University, a member masters business princi- 
ples by solving actual business problems— under 
the direction of some of the ablest men in their 
respective fields in America. The business power that 
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Are You the Ten-pin 
—or the Ball? 





results from such practical and thoro preparation is 
@ constant menace to the man who will not train, 

During three months’ time, for example, as many 
as 1,193 LaSalle membe rs reported definite promotion 
—over the heads of untrained men. Incidentally, the 
total salary-increases of these men amount to 
$1,248,526,an average increase per man of 89 per cent. 

In the face of such plain handwriting on the wall, 
bow pathetic is the man who fails to see the neces- 
sity for specialized business training—or who casts 
aside his present opportunity, to await a day that 
Mever comes. 

On the other hand, how great the rewards that 
accrue to the man who recognizes his need—and acts 
decisively to meet it. 


* * & 


During coming months what will you be doing 
with your spare evening hours? Will you be prepar- 
ing to hold your own against these thousands of 
men who are plussing their natural ability and 
stamina with training—or will you go down like a 
ten-pin, beaten by some man, not so good as you, 
perhaps, who has equipped himself to play the 
game successfully? 

A booklet which has proved | of unusual worth to 
many thousands is available to you; it will give you 
full particulars of a definite plan for self-improve- 
ment — will show you compelling evidence of what 
other men in circumstances similar to yours have 
done to increase their salaries and to step ahead to 
responsible executive positions. With this booklet 
LaSalle will send you without obligation your copy 
of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” a human- 
interest recital of how an average man won his way 
to success. 

The arena is built—the great game for success in 
business is in progress—and whether you will or no 
you must step to the mark and do your best. 

Just such a coupon as appears below this text has 
given many a man his start toward real achievement. 
Check, sign and mail that coupon NOW — and write 
it on your heart that you are in the fight to ws. 


LASALLE EXTENSION eee 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1166-R Chicago, Illinois 
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Your OwnChild 








may win this 815,00 
electrical home. 










Hv your boy or girl get a free Home Lighting Primer 











from school, the local electrical club or light company. 


It tells how to win this beautiful model electrical home, contains 
a complete series of illustrated lessons on better home lighting and 
fully explains the International Home Lighting Contest. 


Contest Among School Children 


All school children, 10 years of 
age or older, may enter the Home 
Lighting Contest. Local prizes 
will be awarded for the best es- 
says and the winning children 
are contestants for the $15,000 
model electrical home and col- 
lege scholarships. 


The Home Lighting Contest 
is a cooperative educational ac- 
tivity sponsored and supported 
by the entire electrical industry, 
and is designed to give to the 


public, through the school chil- 
dren, a better knowledge of the 
use of electric light. 


Applied by the public this 
knowledge will be of great ben- 
efit. Homes will be brightened 
and made more beautiful by prop- 
erly shaded and a placed 
lights. Eyes that suffer from too 
bright or too little light will be 
relieved of strain, vision will 
improve and the result will be 
improved sight and better health. 


Watch Your Home Paper for details of the Home Lighting Contest 


LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


680 Fifth Avenue - + + New York,NY. 



















INTERNATIONAL 
PRIZES 


First PRizE— 
$15,000 Model Electrical 
H 


ome 
(To be built on lot provided by winner 


Two SECOND PRIZEsS— 
1 Boy—1 Girl 
$1200 scholarship in American 
or Canadian College or 
University of accepted standard 
Two THIRD PRIZEs- 
1 Boy—1 Girl 
$600 scholarship in American or 
Canadian College or Uni- 
versity of accepted standard 
Two FourTH PrizEs— 
1 Boy—1 Girl 
$600 scholarship in American or 
Canadian College or Uni- 
versity of accepted standard. 
Two FirTH PRizEs— 
1 Boy—1 Girl 
$300 scholarship in American or 
Canadian College or Uni- 
versity of accepted standard. 
Two SIxTH PRIzEs— 
i Boy—1 Girl 
scholarship in American or 
$300 Cancdien College or Uni- 
versity of accepted standard. 












REMEMBER: To enter the Home 
Lighting Contest your child must ob- 
tain a copy of this “Home Lighting 
Primer” from school or your 
local electrical people. 
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SPECIAL NOTE: Each issue of The Red Book Magazine is copyrighted. Any republication of the mat- 
ter appearing in the magazine, either wholly or in part, is not permitted except by special authorization. 
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No present-day writer THEGREAT DANE. Gerald Beaumont 
of fiction ever made the 
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(haracter, Intellect and the 
Private School 


By M. MERCER KENDIG, a. s. 


Director, Department of Education, THF RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


Educating to produce character is far more important to all of us than 
educating to produce a powerful intellect. Character is an individual and 
national asset, minted by civilization to pass current everywhere all the time. 
Intellect is an infinite power for good or evil. 

It sometimes seems as if morality were being educated out of our chil- 
dren. The walls of our homes, those sweet, clean, quiet, restful nests of the 
soul once so characteristic of the better American life, have lately fallen apart 
and scattered their households into the tumult of the highway. 


For many the hope lies-in our qualified Private Schools where the unit 
of teaching foci is the individual child—not the crowded class. There the 
child is measured as an individual, with individual character-forming possibili- 
ties, both inherited and acquired. There the child is dealt with as a person- 
ality, not merely as an ingredient in a group—a chemical group, as it were, 
with reactions to certain class stimuli. 

And it is in our Private Schools that intellect is directed toward its ideal 
sublimation, namely, character, than which there can be no more worthy hu- 
man quality. It is in our Private Schools that these facts are constantly rec- 
ognized, met and effectively dealt with in the school life of each pupil indi- 
vidually. There is no general averaging of an average mass of boys and girls 
in these schools where teaching is a science, the prime object of which is to 
produce citizens of forceful leadership, moral courage and sound character. 


The publishers of THe Rep Book Macazine have for many years real- 
ized the value of the Private School as an institution. They have established 
a comprehensive School Information Department which gives to readers, 
withcut charge, information collected by personal visits to Private Residential 
Schoois throughout the United States. Please refer to the school announce- 
ments on the following page for a list of worthwhile schools—or we shall be 
glad to help you personally if you are having difficulty in the selection of a 
school for the next term, or looking ahead, are endeavoring to make a wise 
choice for future years. Please give all pertinent details and address me 


personally. 


Address, Director, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG 








HOWE=MAROT 
Thompson, Connecticut 
Country Boarding School and Junior College 


Galteee Pyypeseteey and Genecal Courses. 
unior Col 8 1 Cc 
Outdoor sports = ). ~—h- c and winter. 

> ab anenn nn Address 


Mary Lowise Marot Principal 














HILLSIDE Fora.ets 


45 miles from New York. Preparation for 
— entrance 


letics, 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. 8. (Wane) rig, 
ViDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. 8. (Smith) 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 122nd year. 











HOWARD SEMINARY 
sznd year. A famous old New En: country school for girls. 
Preparation for ct an eee a gg course for 
“MR. AND MRS. GEORGE W. EMERSON, Principals 
30 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Massachusetts 





LASELL SEM INARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
f- —_ S—_ } —a-, — Music, 
C eee i ‘ia ourse. 

a a Winsiew. 


Prinei 
140 weodiand Road, Auburndale, 


Kendall hall 


ne GIRLS. Unquestioned scholastic standards. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. P. Kendall, Box 71 225,c00%8 


Mount Ida School for Girls 


Preparatory, finishing school. Exceptional 
oppo! St or a {> —_ home life. 


1670 Summit — Newton, Mass. 


art 





Bendall 
Ball 











t 
THE MARY LYON SCHOOL -faavollege Tows 
Preparatory for college. andards. 
Music, Art, Languages, mS, ll 
sports including canoeing. Seven Gabi 
Wildcliff—Graduate School. Write for —_ 
Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, Box 1532, Sw: 





PENNSYLVANIA, 5 
PENN HALL * SCHOOL for GIRLS. College Preparatory, 
Modern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. MAY each year 
— at Ocean City. Work c contirues —a interruption. New 
and pool. . Catalogue and 
‘Address FRANK'S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Box R. 





views. 


> 
MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. Phys- 
ical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. R, 
Sayward, Principal, Pa. 


Miss Janet 
100 aene® 


[LINDEN HALL ars 
Sets are ae 


Box 137, Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa. 








79” YEAR 





oo. Caskin’s School for Girls 


Sane Recrui. Soe eI 
Sy ee 2 gees: 


—— 





MRS. MERRILL’S 
#® aksmere MRS, MPRRILLS 
* ~~ for the 19th ao 
. Oct. 7th, 1924 
Address, "Mh MRS. MERRILL 
ORIENTA POINT, MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 


FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 & 346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
A delightful home for cating any New York 


parted a ea ais 


pen All Vest. Catalogue. Registration now for 1824-1925 


SEMPLE SCHOOL ,2ersste. 
Graduate, Finishing course. Canghngse “Ar Ste tnd 
Dramatic Art. Social Lif door Recreation. 

Mrs. T. Darrington ‘Semoie, Principal 
241-242 Central Park W New York City 


MARY IMMACULATE SCHOOL 


For ait iar ane” and Day 
100-acre Esta 5 hom New York. 


Address, Directress, 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON. N. Y. 














THE ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 





SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


« school for girls. Beautifully located on Long Island 
. Intermediate, College Preparatory and General 

Cqurses. Music. Horseback riding and all sports. Out. 

door life a special feature. Catalog wu request. 

Callam Gray, B.A., Principal, 12 Davenport Drive 


DWIGHT FOR GIRLS 


“A good school for Girls.” 

Full information on request. 

Pres. R. J. Trevorrow, Box 94. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 








‘entenary 
‘ollegiate 
nstitute 





The Birmingham School for Girls. 
Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation 
and courses for girls not going to college. Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool. Catalogue. 

Address SECRETARY, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 


BEECHWOOD 


Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Philadelphia. School for 
practical training of young women. Junior College De- 
partments, Music, a Home Economics, dergarten, 
Normal elias Pipe organ, gymnasium. Ad- 


dress as 
DARLI NGTON Swe: 

For Young 
Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, 
Physical Education, Cultural Arts and College yo 
tory courses. All sports. Gymnasium, swimming 
Catalog. Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 630, West Chester, Ps Pa. 











KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


For young women. Music, languages, dancing, dramatic 
a oe eee & See may be 


work taken. 
and | MRS. yy ~~ KING-SM “SMITH. Directors 


7st , © Hampshire ington, D. C. 





Martha Washington Seminary 


For Young Women. Occupies beautiful estate and combines 
advantages of city r-w- 4 High School and — ~ forms. 
Household Science and Secreta Music, 
xpression Modern u.@., Athletics. 
Oakcrest, . 


DB. Cc. 





BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 
FOR GIRLS. In mountains near New York. 
Graduates enter all certificate colleges without 
exams. Practical : Finishing; H. S. & 
Jr. College. New Gym and pool. TALOG. 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude R. Wyant, Bethlehem, Pa. 





FAIRMONT sem eats 


Twenty-fifth year. =~ and Special C 

Advanced Courses for High School tiecverend Music, 

Ex ional advantages of Nationa! Capital. 
AIRMONT SCHOOL, 


For catalogue, address Fi 
2107-2109 S Street Washington, D. C. 


Art, 








WOMEN 


MARYMOUNT 


sc aay FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Chartered by the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York with wer to confer degrees. Write for 
Catalogue to The Reverend Mother. 
New York 


— CUDDER SCHOOL | Boe 


4. Social Welfare and C ommunity ‘Service. 
—all wrenches. Attractive student homes. Athletic- 
Address ‘Miss 8. jeudder, 244 W. 72d St., N. Y. City 


Bn. Che Castle 
“| Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 
Box 960 Tarrytown -on- Hudson, New lew York 


HIGHLAND MANOR 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Non-sectarian country boarding school for girls, All 
grades and courses including Junior College and Music 


Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Box R 


Ossining School 


Gutaing-cn- Hudson 
c, Music 
—+*—4 girls, 


ear book o 
Clara on" Fuller, Principal,” Box’ 11-K, Ossining, | N. Y. 


A CONVENT SCHOOL 


2 Hrs. from N.Y.C. Graduates enter college without exams. 
Dom. Sci. ; Secretarial; Finishing. Lower School for young 
girls. Horseback riding and all athletics. (Summer Camp.) 
Catalog of Ursuline Academy, Box R, Middletown, N. Y. 

The Carmel School for 


DREW SEM I NAR Girls on beautiful Lake 


Gleneida. 49 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. High 
scholastic standing. Small classes... College preparatory, General 
and special courses. Athletics. 59th year. New building for 


bth School. 
. Clarence Box 614, Carmel, N. Y. 




















P. McClelland, President, 
NOBLE SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 6 to 14 
For information_write KATHLEEN NOBLE JEROME 
White Plains, N. Y. 




















RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Libera! Arts, 
Secretarial Work, Hi h and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B.S. — Address Secretary, 

RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. ¥. we 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard A.B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, Expression 
and Home Economics. Accredited Courses in Education. Nine 
new buildings on 125-acre suburban site. Our own Farm and 
Dairy. Applications for 1925-26 now being received. 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., Box R, F Md. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE 


miles from Baltimore. Four-year 
Two-year course leading 

of strong faculty. 

buildings. Athletics. Swimming pool. 
Catalog. Box 11-R, Lutherville, Md. 














Modern fireproof 
Established 1853. 





National Park | Seminary 
FOR GIRL jashington, D.C. Suburbs 
The Teteenentatn of aie: training in a 2-year 
Ly course. M . Dramatics, Home Economics. 


JAS. E AMENT. Ph.D, LLD., President, Box 195, Forest Glen, Md. 
CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique of the nati | capital are enjoyed 
pod this nas YY for is. Ask your senator or 
ressman about ase. Meantime write for 
cata log. ip Aidrons CuRV Cu, dimaster, Warhi 














COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Beautiful location in National Capital. High School. 
College Preparatory, Collegiate, Domestic Science, Secre 
tarial Courses, Music, Art and Expression. Well_ordered 
heme and social life. Athletics, Miss J sie Truman, 
Assoc. Prin., 1535 Eighteenth St., N.W.,Washington, D.C. 


1908 Florida Ave., Washington, 
A school for girls. Est. 1892 Preparatory “and aca- 
demic courses. Two years graduate and college work. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal. 








PaGE 8 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


ooo 


Southern Seminary y S7thyear 


A Schoo! of Character. af giris and youRe w Mua 
Mtns. of Virginia. one Seminary and a Ecitciate nt 
Art, Expression, mercial, femme Econom! 

Cataleg. Box ore. Buena a eg —< 





FAIRFAX HALL 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains. Two Main Line rail- 
graduate work, 


roads. College preparatory. 1 _ year 
Music, Art, Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. 
Modern building. 35 acres, Riding. Golf. $525. John 


Noble Maxwell, Pres. Fairfax Hall, Box B, Basic, Va. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Girls 
and Young Women Box F, ROANOKE, VA. 


In Valley of Virginia. Elective, Preparatory, Junior College. 

Music, Art, Expression. Home Economics. Secretarial, Lilrary, 

ournalism, Mattie P. Harris, Pres. Mrs. Gertrude Harris 
wright, V adhe 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE ercc'rimcning 


One-year or two-year courses for H. S. graduates. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. Gymnasium, 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate §700. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. Music, 
Expression, Domestic Science, etc. New buildings; every room 
connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain 
climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful lake. 


. E. Martin, Ph. D., President, Box E. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE Young Women 


4lst year. 27 states. High School and Junior College. 
Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science and Secre- 
Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 ft. Gym. 
new dormitory with private baths, 

Noffsinger, A.M., Pres. 

















tarial Courses. 
Swimmiig pool, 
Va., Bristol, Box 145, H. G. 








Warrenton Country School For Girls 


College preparatory and ral course. French, the jenaenge of 

the house. The = + is “planned to to teach girls how to 

— them nearer natu and to inculeate habits of order and 
y. This school offers a fixed rate. usic, Drawing and 
are the — — . Separate building for little girls. 

Mile. M. Bquiligny, Box 53, Warrenton, Va. 





The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 








PAGE 


Military Academ 
A big school for little boys 
Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men. Parents appreciate the at- 
mosphere of sympathy, understand- 
ing and encouragement for their 
little boys at Page. This is the 
largest school of its kind in America. 
The catalog will surely interest 
you. Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939 
California 


Los Angeles, 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School—Exctusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. 
Outdoor swimming. Homelike atmosphere with discipline, 
Summer term and camp. 


P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Univ. 
of California's highest scholastic rating. Christian in- 
fluences. Land and water sports all year, Summer ses- 
sion, July 1-Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Capt. Thos. A. 
Davis, Box R, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diese. Cat. . 


HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


land, Qvagon 
For manly boys. The oldest school in the North- 
west. Primary neh college preparation. Cat- 
alogue on requ 









































. eRe . 
New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R. O. T. C. Outdoor life the year round. 
Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 
Col. J. C. hesneeennes a. Box & 

















BRENAU | COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


pleasant social life; tecation 


fovthilts Suet Ride M Mts rth of Atlanta Standard A. B. cou’ 
special! usic, ar art, epee oe ee, physical 


es in 
culture. 3b buildings, wOUtdoor & 
riding, etc. Ca’ and illu 


‘Address B aa E Gainesville, Ga. 


WARD-BELMONT 


For Girls and Young Women. Offers a six year course 
of study embracing two years of college. Meets ucies 
demands of a most discriminating patronage. For 














formation address The Secretary, Belmont Heights, Box 
4, Mashville, Tenn. 

Memphis 
1873 St. Mary’ Go Tennessee 
Pashaoe oo. Primary College” preparate 7 ry Mute. Mid “imate 
er life. ee tae odern ern bulidings ee 
GULF-PARK By-the-Sea 


A Junior college for young women. National patronage. 
Two years college, four years high school. All new build- 
ings. Ideal eis and water sports the year 


‘round. Ey 2 
Gul t Park College, Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 





FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girts and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 youre Acad 
Music, Art, , Hom 72nd y Campu: 0s 8S 
rts.'9  butlaings. New College. Gogunttery, 
‘erm 


acres. ua r spo! 
rate building for younger ¢ opened September 10th, 1924. 


REV. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
4ist year. 


. 
Starrett School for Girls 4%,2°% 
college preparatory and Junior College courses, co-operative with 
University of Chicago. Prepares for all colleges. A Home School 
in our own modern fireproof buildings. Located on one of Chicago's 
ane For Boul. Catalogue Free. 
ress Box 24, 4515 Drexel Boul., Chicago, Il. 


ELMWOOD "22: 


F for Girls 
33d lst grade thru Junior H Boarding 
Bes Beasttel crounds in fhneet recifential district. 
Sameiis ort “Tome a srovthietics, French, music, 


Semhe ea aes eT es Meera Bis caus ave., Chicane 


GRAFTON HALL * jeer esictcier Cine 


Music, Art, Dramatic Art, Home oe. Courses, 




















SHATTUCK SCHOOL (Episcopal) 





WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield. 
? The American 
St. John’s Military Academy *™*,A7¢;' 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 


scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high ground, in 
Waukesha County Lake region. Catalog. Box 16-L 
MILITARY AND 


NORTHWESTERN xavatXchoemr 


70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. 

COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


O D D 77th Year 


The oldest and the leading school for young 
boys in the West. Genuine home life. One 
hour from se Address Noble Hill, 
Principal, Box D-4, —— im. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY 


College preparatory—80 per cent of graduates entered 
college last year. Lower school with separate building 
for young boys. A teacher for every ten .. All 
——? 5ist_year. For catalog address 











Col. D. 
is. Supt., Box 1800, Morgan Park, Chicago, iltaoie. 


LAKE FORES 





Non-Military. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys. 
On Lake—hour north of Chicago. All Athletics. of hme 
Catalog of J. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake Forest, om. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Boys taught “how tostudy.” 

Graduates enter college without exami- 
nation. Also business courses. Charactertraining. 
APPLY EARLY. CATALOG. Address: President, 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
BOYS under 15. A select school in the country. The 
many advantages offered make DAKOTAH worthy of 
your investigation. Write for catalogue, 











Address: DAKOTAH, Dakota, Illinois. 
(100 miles N. W. from Chicago.) 
MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


MIAMI 


training for physical growth ond mental d direction. tates 
conservative. Catalog. irvon Graff Brown, Pres., 
Box 243, Germantown, Near y  E Ohio. 


— Prepara- 
Milita 








A school that knows boys’ ey: and tal 

needs. Prepares for best All 

athletics. Military drill. ‘58th 3 why Address 
Shattuck School, Box R, Faribault, Minn. 


EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 


West Point methods. Combines personal instruction and 








wholesome home life. Upper and Lower Schools. Com- 

mercial, College Preparatory, General, Grammar School 

Courses. Music. Athletic fleld. gymnasium. Catalog. 
Col, F. Q. Brown, D.D., Suet. Epworth, lowa 





KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL ™x2* 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system ot *eth- 
letics, military and general activities that reach every 
boy. An Honor System that builds character. High 


School and Junior College. 
For catalogue address: 554 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


ENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


» MO., 43 Miles from Kansas City. 








J SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


can be BOYS. ‘Che RESET THLE FOLKS training 


Three Separate Se Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ eo Box ioe. ‘Lan horne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principa 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 
for Children whose Progr has been Retarded 


Three schools for Boys when Girls y all ages requiring “re 
Observation and Instruction. Male faculty for older bo 


Helena T. @trester, Bex R, Berwyn, Po. 


HE DLEY &’ “Individual Schoor 


For Boys and Girls who Lreaive mare more person — a. = 
instruction schoo Academic, 
ndust ni, Cultural — a mg 
MRS. J. . MEDLEY, J. R. oe EOE. M. D., 
Prine lent Physician 
» PA., (12 mi. y, Phila.) 














Oldest titer School West of the 
Sree po for nger boys. Catalog. 
Col. Sellers, Box R , Lexington, 





H } Ah , Develops red- 
Missouri Military Academy Pevelone red- 
ican manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex- 
ceptional. Forcatalog address Cou. E.Y. Burton, Pres. 

Missou! ni, Mexico, Box 124. 


— MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


For catalog address The 
Dean’s Office, Culver, Ind. 





LVE 





“A ina 
Clean Mind IEE sens Body” 


For Catalog address 
REV. CHARLES HERBERT Younae, 8. T. D., Rector 
Box 240 Howe, INDIANA 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. mn ge | drill subordinate 
to academic work. »wer school for younger boys. 
Certificates admit to colleges. Athletics, 
. HENSHAW, Superintendent 
Ox10, COLLEGE HILL, (hear Cincinnati), Box 21. 














PERKINS S299 


For children having adjustment difficulties at home or 
school. Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. In- 
timate home life. Experienced Staff. Medical direction. 
Franklin H. Perkins, M. D. Lancaster, Mass. 


THE BANCROFT S SCHOOL 
For children — Bae _Syfumt has not 
€. A. Farrington, M.D., Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Address Box 125 Haddonfield, N .J. 


ST ANneEs MANOR SCHOOL 
4 & special — for L ge a girls, Endividual > 
ruction. x 
Gisienie) hecckion Gutdnor ant welt apente. 
acre 
ALICE M. MYERS, Principal 
HAZEL G. CULLINGFORD, Ass't Principal HALIFAX, MASS. 











Schermerhorn Home School 
A suburban home school for children of slightly retarded 
mentality. Limited 





MISS SUE I. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmend, Virginia 








Secretarial 
7th ant 8th grades. Athletics and other student activities. Modern 
buildings. Beautiful grounds, Limited reg 


catal ie upen requsst. Address 
Registrar, Box R. : Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE _ Founded isz7 


50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for Young 
Women fully accredited. 2 and 4 year courses. Home 
Economics, Business, Oratory, Music. 138 Acres. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. 

Box 1024, St. Charles, Mo. 





J. L. Roemer, President, 











COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 





SCHOOL. FOR DEAF CHILDREN 





Rockford College for Women 
A college of distinguished graduates. A.B., B. S., A. M. de- 
grees. Campus of 10 wooded acres on Rock River. All girls 
participate in athletics. An intimate mete, oxtage with many student 





activities. Write for f views. 
Win. A. Maddox, Ph-D.. President, Box R-B.. Reckford, 1, 





1 mm mew. si 


E° ei: 


Mi 








The Red Book Magazine 





The young boys’ school —7 to 15. Modi- 
tied military and di e, just 
enough to inculcate habits of obedience. 


FREEHOLD SCHOOL 


Civausness @nu seli-retianece. ‘lhe 
— aK miles 
wien from Philadel phia. 
address 


PEDDIE 


colleges. Modera 
mar and four High Seb des. 
sar at, fone ie Sheet Box 11-F, 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL 


Boys’ college preparatory. 22 miles from 
New York. Upper and Lower schools. 
Address Box R, Essex Fells, N. J. 








For t the ‘all-around. edu- 
cation of manly boys. Ath- 
~ sports, 60-acre campus. 

all the best 





SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





} tion, Special tuterin 


ORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY WITH COLLEGE VISION 


250 boys $1,000,000 equipment 


$1000 per year 


Worcester, Massachusetts 





Cascadilla Schools Collese Seowee 


Boys. Prepares for all leading colleges and universities. 
Certificate privileges. Small classes. Individual atten- 
—,. All branches of athietics. 


Write for os he Cascadilia Schools, Box 
138, Ithaca, N 





St. Johns School 


OSSINING -ON-HUDSON 
— Boys for —— and Business. Small clabses. 


trainin fies", rate school for — under 13. 
Ranney, A.M., Prin. 


The Raymond Rierdon Schoo 


‘ollege_ preparatory. Course. Work and 
a carefully directed = the - - he of the indi- 
vidual boy. Catalog. Address Mrs. R. gstaken, 
Registrar, 536 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, N 


N ¥ 








BORDENTOWN inn 


Institute 
Thorough preparation for coll or business. 
faculty, — classes, individual attention. 
Supervised athletics, 4th 
Dd. ndon, Principal and Commandant, 
Drawer O-28, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE ~ as 


7 PRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 
College preperation. Distinctive, successtul methods. 


rue for interesting new 
sonn G. HUN, Headmaster 
Princeton, N. J. 








**Bagebill”’ 

Carson Long Institute °° ¥<*-__ 1 the mountains 

544 hours from New York and 

6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught how to learn, how to 

labor, how to live. College preparatory. Separate Junior School, 

Military training. Character Building Supreme. Terms, $400. 
Box 18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


108 years of service. College courses and degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce, Finance. 
Separate preparatory school for younger boys. 

Chartes E. Hyatt, President, Box 128, Chester, Pa. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


A high-grade Preparatory school for Boys. College 
entrance, Suasteone and spccial courses. Ideal location, 
12 miles from Philadelphia. Write for Catalog and View 
i aged Cc. M. LORENCE, Supt., Box 404, 

enonah, N. J. 


PretoM EN opportunity 











For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Excellent Record in College and Business, All 
Moderate Rates. 


Athletics. acres Campus. 
ag 


Separate Junior Benoa with ome Care. 
. Kriebel, D. D. Principal Box 129 


Electricity 


Condensed Course in Electrical Engineering Complete 
in one year. Theory and practical applications. Est. 1893. 
Constraction, installation, testing. rite for catalog. 
Bliss Et al School, 115 Takoma Ave., W: d. c. 


JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY 


For boys 5 to 14. Kindergarten through eighth grade. 
Military suited to young boy needs. Nurse and House- 
mother. Beautiful, healthful region. 1200 ft. alt. 7 
buildings. Rate $450. Special summer rates. Catalog. 
Address Headmaster, Box R, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


Preparatory grade, nation-wide patronage, refining in- 
fluence. $500,000 plant built by U. 8S. Gov't. All athletics, 
golf, swimming pool. R.O.T.C. College preparation ; busi- 
ness counes junior school. Fixed charges $620. Catalog. 

Col. C. E. Grosiand, Pres., Box 304, COLUMBIA, TENN. 


The McCallie School Wjt*,%<. por sis 


really works! Founded to 
instill Christian petnsipton. Prpoaration for college, or 
government ac: Small classes. Individual atten- 
tion. Bible taught. Military aol. ti Large athletic 
we maaan, swim mii Gatalos. ers 

S.). Metallle, Mt. P. McCallie, M. Chattanooga, Tenn. 























Preparation for College has 
become a highly specialized 
branch of education. 


Not all good schools are good prepara- 
tory schools and the college trained 
staff of our Department will be glad 
to help you make a wise choice. 
Please state the age of pupil, schooling to 
date, the college you have in mind, location, 
and approximate amount of tuition. En- 
close stamped return env ress :- 


The Director, Department of Education’ 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
Aeolian Bldg. New York City 

















| 





MANLIUS Saint John's School 


College Preparatory, Military. 

Among the hills, near Syracuse. Graduates now at- 
tending 48 colleges. Thoroughly equipped. Business 
course. Riding School. 


Junior school for boys 10 to 
14. 36 years under present management. 


Catalogue. Ad- 
dress Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 91!, Manti N.Y. 


Tarrvtown-on- Hudson ‘ - 

25 miles from New Yo 
Irving “School for Boys ; in the beautiful, historic 
“‘Irving’’ country. 88th year. 33 years under present Headmaster. 
Extensive grounds. :.Jodern and complete equipment. Prepares for 
all colleges and technical schools. Athletic field. Swimming Pool. 
Gymnasium. REV. J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Headmaster. Box 932 


EEKSKILL 


Military Academy. Established 1833. 

College preparatory. Long, enviable record. 

Certificate privileges. Upper and Lower Schools, 
Address Principals, Box R-1l, Peekskill, N. Y. 
HIGH FOR 


coon Kelvin School 
331 West 70th Street, New York City 
College provaretecs. 2lst year. Individual instruction 


and smal! subject groups. 
lel. Endicott 3396 G. A. L. Diowne. Headmaster 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Prepares for college or technical school. Healthful 
location. Expert faculty. Preceptorial system teaches 
boy how to study, to recognize his own abilities. All 
outdoor sports. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Address 
Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 842, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


A community of ambitious bo ~ under a dormitory in- 
fluence that makes for manhoc Send for catalog. 
W. P. Tomlinson, M. A. F. H. Somerville, B. $. 
Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. A school of national patronage. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. R. O. T. C. Unit, 
Superb location in world renowned climate. Upper and 
Lower Schools. Send for catalog. 

Box R, Asheville, N. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
You owe it to society, yourself, and your boy to choose with 
utmost care the school which will help mould him. This school 
becomes a positive force in the life of every boy who enters it. 
Our catalog will help you to choose wisely. Write. 


NORFOLK COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 


A preparatory school for boys of character and purpose. — On the 
shore of Elizabeth River near Hampton Roads. ‘ Supervised out- 
door sports. Small Simple home life. 


EDWIN DE MERITTE, AB, 1404 Raleigh Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 
VIRGINIA, Waynesboro 
Prepares for 


Fishburne Military School Frsestss 
business life. R. O. T. C. under U.S. War Department. New 
$250,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits to all colleges. 
Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. Catalog. 
Colonel MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Prin., Box R. 


Staunton Military Academy 

One of the most distinguished schools in America pre- 
paring for Universities, Government Academies, Business. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, all athletics. Comp'ete 
plant. Charges $650. . Theos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., 
Box R_ (Kable Station), nton, Va. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) 






































A Branch of the by 1 ~ System. In the Valley | 


of Virginia. $200,000 Equi Prepares for College or 
Scientific Schools. MILITARY. TRAINING. Gymnasiwn 
eis athletics. $500. 33rd session opened Sept. 23rd. Address 

L. MELTON A. Principal, Box 425, Front Royal, Va 


BLACKSTONE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
College re Preparatory and Business Administrative Courses 
Influences. f{ Equipment. 


f foment. All Sports. 
COLONEL E. Pg Rookie, Box M. 


Send us the — — return you the Man 


apietine, a Sports, America’s Great Open 
if—a year around school. Small 
Classes, Sotiese-brea Deed Facul Separate department and 
cempus for boys 8 to 15. Helpful catalogue free. 
Gulf Coast Military Academy, R-6, Gulfport, Miss. 











HARRISBURG ACADEMY 





Blackstone, Va. | 





THE MITCHELL SCHOOL 


school that appeals to the American Boy and the 
thoughtful parent. 2 of clean an, fair play, 
and — cork, and_ lower 


ALEXANDER <a MITCH EL Pri 
Box R, Billerica, Mass 
A School for Boys. 3 hours 


SUF FIELD from New York City. Thorough 


pececention for college or b 
partment for young boys. Booklee 


ee B+ ttn Gage, Ph:D., Poncipal 
3 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Simsbury, Conn. 
RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 


_ROXBURY 


Preparatory School for the Individual. Expert Tutoring 
— } enya limited to five. Organized Athletics. Champion 
Football Teams. A. R. Sheriff, Head Master, Cheshire, Conn. 


stu. CARMEL HALL pitititt, 


Country home school. Enrollment limited to sixty boys. 
Individual instruction. Convenient to New York City 
Address: Raiph W. Crane, B.A., Headmaster 
P wi, St e 























standarde, normal military trakn- 
courses, sports, infantry, cavalry, cadet band. 





Beautiful location, 22 miles from 
New York. 35th year. ‘Your school looks so homelike” 
—visitors’ expression. Summer camp in the Catskills. 
R. PAUL KYLE, 
Box 23, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. 





College 
Preparatory 
Junior Schoo} 
Accredited. Small classes. Cottage dormitory system. 
Moderate rates 

Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, Box R. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 





A military academy of highest standards ; country location in 
foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Strong faculty; close 
personal supervision; parental discipline; small classes. 
Junior Unit R.O. T.C. 76-acre campus: large athletic 
fields and 2-mile lake; golf. Summer session. 
enter any time. 


Cadets 











GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Yes? Spciew. 
2300 Ft. elevation, on Main ne C. & 0. K. R. Station 
Ronceverte. $125,000 on new buildings p+ improv L. 
including Gymnasium. Board and tuition $50, ( Jatalog. 
Col. H. B. Moore, A.M.,Prin., Lewisburg. W.Vi 





. = = 
Georgia Military Academy 
The South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School. 
Open nine months in regular session and two months, 
July and August, Camp Highland Lake, near ~——* 
sonville, N. C. For catalog, address Col. J. C. Wood- 

ward, College Park, Ga. 
MILITARY 


~ E WA N Ee Ee ACADEMY 


An ideal boy’s world of 8000 acres. Genuinely thorough 
college preparation. Small classes. Careful direction. 
Interested, intelligent leadership; fine associations. New 
$125,000 fireproof barracks. All athletics. Foun 
1868. Catalog. Address Registrar, Box R, Sewanee, Tenn, 








Branham & Hughes Military Academy. 


Ideal for training boys in character and scholarship. Thirty 
miles south of Nashville. New buildings. Improved facilties. 
Endorsed by eminent educators. 32nd year. U.S. Officer detailed. 
“Member Association of Military Colleges and Schools. Read our 
catalogue. Address Box 10, Spring Hill, Tenn. 








Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


For academic work of recognized merit; for 
self-discipline, initiative, thoroughness; for a 
straight, healthy body and manly bearing. 
The Association of Military Colleges and Schouls 
of the United States. 
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music, ORATORY. ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND ¢ DANCING 





tessssesssesesesesesss esses: 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training 

Fully equips for 
Acting Teaching — Directing 
Develops Poise, Power, Personality 
For any Vocation in Life. 

Fall Term begins October 27th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 177-W CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


ictictiatiatiatiad hd FFFSS SSS SSSSSSFSSSFG 


NEW YORK _ Florence, ltaly BOSTON 


New School of Design 


DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, President 
Estab. 15 Yrs. 
Practical and modern instruction in the 
Fine and Applied Arts. Staff of 20 noted 
artists and instructors. Two-year Diplo- 
ma Course. Private and class instruction. 


SCHOOLS OF 
Drawing, Painting and Composition. 
Illustration and Commercial Art. 
Costume Design, Fashion Drawing. 
Interior Decoration and Handicrafts. 
Applied Art and Teachers’ Training. 
Send for Booklet **R”’ 
1680 Broadway 248 Boylston St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 

















ED 


nly International Art School 
New York Paris London Florence 


N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 











MILAN SCHOOL 
for CONCERT and 
GRAND OPERA 

Voice Culture 
Stage Technique 
Private and Class Instruction 


Engagements secured in Lyceums 
and Try-outs by the Impresarios 
arranged for our pupils 

For Catalog, address, 

Chev. ALFREDO MARTINO, Director 
Vanderbilt Studios 

15 East 38th St. New York 



















NES WAYEWAN 


the man who staged the best editions 
ac Follies and 500 other Revues 
ical Comedies and Vaudeville Acts © 


Complete Courses TA NCING 
SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 

SUPERVISION OF AMATEUR 

Art Booklet“ Y™ sent free on request 


WED WAYBURN STUDIOS OF STAGE DANCING, INC. 
1841 Broadway New York City 








halif Russian Normal School of Banring 
163-165 West Sith St., New York City. 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 


“I admire your energy and work.” 
ANNA PavLova.” 
Catalog on besiandt. 





Fall and Winter Courses. 


DENISHAWN 


RUTH ST. DENIS AND TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 








Short Courses Always Open. Catalogue on Kequest. 
KATHARANE Epson, DIR. 327 West 28th St., New York 


‘School of the ie Theatre 


CLARE TREE a 







GEORGE ARLISs 
Evsie 


WALTER HAMPDEN FERGUSON 
RACHEL CROTHERS RANK CRAVEN 
x gy ag! e before gepetin. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 











Save a Year 


1N A SCHOOL where mature men and women 
of serious purpose can study without embarrass- 
ment or delay caused by the presence of children. 

College Preparatory, High School Equivalent, 
Private Secretary, and Business Courses. Gradu- 
ates hold high rank in universities and in com- 
mercial positions. 

Excellent opportunities for those wishing to 
work their way through school. 


Write for Catalog 
Pittsburgh Academy 
Established 1882 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


531 Wood Street 














THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY xeric 








FRANK ALVAH PARSONS Pres. 
All professional art subjects. Address Bec. 2339 Broadway.H.¥. N.Y. 


The Art Students’ League of New York 


49th year. Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still 
Life. Illustration, Composition, Modeling, under not 
artists. New class in Wood Block and Color Printing 
under Joseph Pennell. Box R, 215 W. J. S7th § St., New York. 





DeCOMMERCIAL 


“The Oldest Professional Art School in — 
re aioe Cr 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in. ‘eens Feglotere; Commercial and Normal Arts; 
terior, Costume, and trial Design. Enter any time. For 


ered ong ogres, 
Dept. R. M., } F BC, Rito Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEw YORK COLLEGE OF Music 


Directors, CARL HEIN and AUGUST FRAEMCKE. 
Violin, Hans Letz; Theory, Dr. Cornelius Rybner 
and forty other eminent instructors. 

114-116 East 85th Street. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. All branches of music taught. 
Dorjitories. Two, Eom 3 and Four year courses. Fall 
Term opened September 2: 

15 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. YY. 











New England Conservatory of Music 

THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
Huntington Ave., Boston, ass. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
Endowed. Al! branches of music. Conducted only for 
students of real —. ha ad and serious purpose. 
a on request. K. 
Claremont yt. Cor. 122nd St., New York 


émorstese MUSIC 


Conserv 
be 39th Annual session, All branches of Music; Dramatic Art. 














pply for free catalog. Address 
LChicage Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.’’ 





Lyceum Arts Conservatory (/nc.) 
All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Studios, 
Theater and Dormitories in our own building, in the 
North Side Art Center. We graduate large profes- 
sional classes. Catalogue free. Write to 1160 N. 





Dearborn St. Dept. 43, Chicago. 


a 





MOORE- GAYNOR « OF DANCING 


Gertrude C. Moore, Late Director Denishawn School 
of Dance. Winter Course, 30 weeks — $400.00. 


3867 West 8th Street Los Angeles, California 


School of Acting 
Inter-Theatre Arts S<h9¢o§ Astin: 
Aims to give thestudents apractical knowledge of acting, pantomime, 
diction, scenery, costumes, stage lighting. Winter Term—October 
30, 1924 to May 2, 1925. For terms and catalog address Secretary 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 42 Commerce Street, New York 


° of ELOCUTION 
The National School sand ORATORY 
The aus chartered Schoo! o: n Ame 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Three ons 
English, © Teamatio Art, onal and Fiakias 
Course. Deretias es. For Catalog, Cy ty 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street 


BUSH CONSERVATORY —CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
FREE MA’ SCHOOL. We own our dormitories. Enroll NOW. 
R. B. 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


agg | 1867—Campus and Dormitories. Noted Fac- 
end for brochure to Bertha Baur, Director. 
36s 2693 Highland Ave. at Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Detroit Conservatory of Music 


5ist Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Students 
may enter at any time. Departments—Piano, Voice, Vio- 
lin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Drawing, 
etc. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. For catalogue 
Dept. 9, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Louisville Conservatory of Music 


Where Students Succeed 








Bee 


College of Music of Cincinnati t27 eim 3 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


llege 
y and Finishing School of the highest type. Founded 
it Junior pa Fe er ee Endowed, sane 
elevation. oy athletics. inter Sports. Secretarial Courses. 
CHARLES EF. HAMILTON, A.M, bb. President 
Box K, CazENOVIA, N. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fourth year. A co-educational, preparatory 
school. Endowment. Supervised athletics for boys and 
girls. Strong departments in Music and Expression. 
Rates $500. Eari W. Hamblin, Principal, Box Q-3, 
Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. - 


URBANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
(Formerly Urbana University) Chartered 1850 
Full Junior College courses in Arts and Science. Also 
two years College Preparation. Co-educational. Address 
Henry E. Schradieck, M.S., President, Urbana, Ohio 


"SCHOOLS LS FOR SMALL CH ILDREN 3 


























MONTESSORI SCHOOL Gwe 
poo than YEARS 

studies preparatory for junior 

Ser a cre 

seoperthenabie th —————— eee 

A. W. PAIST, Srresirons 
JEFFERSON (hss 
has been an outs 

SCHOOL ing model of progres- 


Boys and Girls, 3-12 sive ——— 
MISS SYLVIA 3. maace, § Director 
23 West 87th St., New ¥. 


—— RIVERSIDE ACADEMY — 
gue pokey teh en Dy = aa 
Mrs. J. J. Carew, 


Directress 
Rumson, NEW JERSEY 

















School Information 


The Red Book M: ane te chways glad to help 
its readers in the selection of the school suited to 
individual needs. We furnish ae hand informa- 
tion collected by personal visits to the schools. 
In writing please give full details as to age, pre- 
vious aan, Se on fi wish, 
approximate tion, what you p! y 
per year. lose stamped return pate 4 
and address 
The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd St. New York City 
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BUSINESS COLLEGES 


Pace il 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 








Pleasant living seccommodations; both sexes. 60th Year Book. 


Peirce School of Business Administration 


Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 





EASTMAN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Standardized, College grade courses, time-tested 
methods of instruction, personal help and voca- 
tional service. 

University, College and High School 
save a year’s time by enrolling at Eastman. 
students enroll any time. 

Write for our illustrated prospectus. Address: 

EASTMAN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Box 646 Poughkeepsie, New York 


A BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Whose graduates were chosen by Ex-Pres. Wilson, 
Pershing, Vanderlip, ete. State authorized college 
degree courses in 2 years. Shorter courses; and 
Secretarial. Accounting, (C.P.A.). Co-ed. 59th year. 
CATALOG. Dir. RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 


Business Administration-- | 
Accounting — Secretarial — Two-Year Courses, College Grade, for 


young men en and women ¢ executive . Also Shorter Business 
Courses. Graduates in demand. for talog to 


Burdett College, Bostow is: im 
Bryant & Stratton Business College 


67th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—p: ae Ry apd for the ition higher 
up. Address principal fi Strattes Busi- 
ess College. BOL &, 116 S. Michigan 


students 
New 








ve., Chicago, Ill. 








ACCOUNTANCY INSTRUCTION 
WA Day and Evening Classes 
ERCE 


WEW YORK: 29 Wes! 43rd Stree! 
CHICAGO: 276-286 Massasoi! Bidg. 

















SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


OLD COLONY. SCHOOL 


Ons and rote ogitoey Tectdert ent pi ae 4 "Florence B. 
LaMoreaux rs. Margaret Vail Fowler, Principa! 


315-317 Beacon ‘Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 


of SECRETARIAL AND EXECUTIVE 
Training for Educated Women 
New York Providence 














Boston 


[@jnited States 

Secretarial ner ehgol 

Secretarial & (+ , <i “Ak fe for Catalog R. 
irving Edgar Chase, derbilt 2474 











UNIVERSITI 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools:—Theology. Law, 

Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

University High School 

Fall Session opened September 22, 1924. 
Send for bulletin. Phone, Columbia 


N SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
e 


rtunity to study business close to 
ago. University degrees a -—A g 

NORTHWESTERN oi 
407 Commerce Hall 
is one of 


Ask for | any Fi 
OF COMMERCE 
& . ilinois 
. . . 

Valparaiso University *.°2° 2f 
institutions ef learni in the United States. 
Winter quarter begins . 31, 1924. Thorough in- 
anim at Lowest Expense. Ca’ mailed free. 
Address Dut. 10, Galeeniay Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 














PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


aT EDUCATION 


: Accredited. Co-educational. Two-year Normal and 





P.E. Courses. Dormitory for Women. Spring Term 


Aue 3. 
ee gy AN COLLEGE 4 Ai, - EDUCATION, 
eot. 


versey Parkway, Chicago 





ieee 





The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


The N. Y¥. Electrical School is the pioneer and 

| premier school of the “Learn by Doing’’ method. 

When you have completed this Course you will 

be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- 

trical industry. The equipment of this school is 

unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 
Send for catalogue 


37 West 17th St. New York City 


Become a PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 























W t d Men and Women to 
an e Learn Photography! 
Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn $200 to $500 a 

month. The field is uncrowded. Learn these profitable 
and fascinating professions. Taught by largest and bes 
college of its kind in the world. Established over 30 
years. Demand for our gra tes far exceeds supply, 
Good positions secured. Tuition and living expenses low. 


Get this FREE Book! Ss isu! Sat"S 


“ss illustrated book de- 

scribing wonderful opportunities ia field. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE oe PHOTOGRAPHY 
EFFINGHAM, ILL. 


‘3500 to’ $5000 a - 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
Three months’ ed will qualify 
yoo. f for, th this | Profita le Profession, 


ork. To meet the urgent 

pry nee ‘pow men gen Were Venited tine. 
or a 

Ask for Catalog No. 8 and Scholarship Offer. 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


— York y Sts Buffalo Brooklyn 
136 W. 52nd St. 1226 Main St. 86 Court St. 


The United Hospital 


Training School for Nurses 


Port Chester, N. Y. 


Located in an attractive suburb of New York City. 
Two years and eight months’ training leading to the 
degree of Registered Nurse. 

Strong theoretical courses under qualified instructors— 
supervised practical work—high official rating. Text 
books, uniforms after acceptance into the school, allow- 
study at Columbia 















ance and scholarship for advanced 
University provided. 

Eighteen Units of High School work demanded for 
admittance. 

February class now forming. 

For information apply to Superintendent of Nurses. 





Electricity! 





; 
| 
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America’s 
foremost 
and tom : 
earn — 
















A 
Great 
School — 
ina Free Cai 
Creat etna mseor ey amir 





L wad at any time. 


ies for self -su walle 
Classes 
Day and Evening stodying. Pag 1m Ky 
Chicagu Technical College, Dept. 16 "118 E. 28th $2, Cheese 





TELEGRAPHY 


Qforse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCO! 
‘ig salaries; great opportunities. Oldest, largest ——- So 
Gqverument officials, 


jorsed by Telegraph. Railway, Radio, 
=o ‘INSTITUTE they Hy Fy EF 








The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery, 
maternity, children’s and con diseases. Attractive 
nurses’ home; nine hours per day; compensation from 
start. Address 


Superintendent, Staten Island Hospital, Hew York, N. Y. 





Accredited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: Physi- 
cal fitness, accredi igh School diplomaor equivalent. 
Textbooks, uniforms, room, board and monthly allow- 
ance during training. Stucent Loan Fund. rite to 
Dept. 108, | MrcHakL REESE Hosprrat, Chicago. Tih 


N Ss to further education 
| URSES CHOOL—« Ry women. 
salaries | 
for graduates, Paid while you ~w.. at thie STATE Ac- 
CREDITED school. paleo Post — ate courses. 
Loan Scholarships. Jog of Dept. R 


CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, a Elis Ave., Chicago. 

















| pact courses made up of essentials Hg 


SCHOOL OF NURSING | 


| Kellogg —_r of Physical Education. 
| ing. 


| Tri-State College of Engineering 


Makes you @ Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- 
aminations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 

Expenses low. 
For catalog address, d. 


Box R-i1, Angola, in 


Learn Watchwork, Je welerywork 


salary, and services ae ah 
waysin demand. Address LOcIc = 
Bradiny fnetiture. PRORIA, mg 8: 


'BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 


School of Nurs- 
Each affiliated with 
fa- 








Home Economics. 
famous Senitariem. Superb equipment and unw 
cilities for practical experience. For catalogue address: 





National Kindergarten COLrece 


COLLEGE 

39th year. (Accredited. ) Second Semester starts February 
2, 193. Two and three-year courses. Six Dormitories 

on College grounds. Write. for Bulletin and Book of Views. 
Address, Dept. 92, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, I!!. 





The Sargent School fa ce7ci32 
Fatablished 1881 aor oon on request 

D. A. SARGENT W. SARGENT 

20 Everett St., 38, Mass. 








Physical Education 
For Women. (Accredited.) ams Faculty. Splendid 
| dormitories, 2 year Normal Apply now. 
| * Chicago Normal Schoo! “of Physical Education 
| Dept. 28, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 132 





Cata- | 


. Battie Creek College, Box 843, . Battle Creek ttle Creek, Wichigan 


Beauty Culture 


Hairdressing—marceling— manicur- 
ing — facial massage — Electrolysis 
orChiropody. Thorough—practical 
™ short course. Positions awaiting 
graduates or one’s own shop 
equipped on easy terms. Home life 

odations provided. Write 

Booklet R. 
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SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 








Are the Chinese smarter than you arer 


, 
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It so happens thai the above is not a 
ledger sheet from a Chinese laundry. It 
is a reproduction of the back label on a 
Listerine bottle as sold in China. Lister- 


ine is distributed the world over. 





N China, as you probably know, 
the doctor receives his fee for 
keeping you well. When you 

get sick, his fees stop until you are 
on your feet again. 

This method has been followed 
tor centuries—the oldest method 
of preventive medication. 

Modern methods suggest the 
systematic use of a safe, effective 
antiseptic that will guard you 
against infection and the many 
illnesses that follow. 

Listerine, the safe antiseptic, 
serves ideally this way. Used reg- 
ularly as a mouth wash and gargle 
it proves an effective barrier 
against most of the more common 
germ diseases. 

Have Listerine handy in your 
home and encourage your family 


KRERRE 
LISTERINE, 
RAVER AGA 
LAMBER? 


fae oo read re: 


Hi 
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to cultivate the systematic habit 
of using it. Many illnesses can be 
avoided in this way. 

When you feel that first dry 
hitch in your throat on swallow- 
ing, which is the danger signal of 
sore throat, let Listerine guard 
you against more serious troubles. 

Sore throat is a nuisance and 
usually comes at just the time you 
want to feel your best. By mak- 
ing Listerine a regular part of 
your daily toilet routine, you can 
usually avoid sore throat and 
often save yourself inconvenience 
and discomfort. 

Listerine has dozens of other 
uses. Please read carefully the 
circular that comes with each 
bottle—Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 








LISTERINE 


~The safe antiseptic 
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The outstanding buying choice this year is “‘Closed Car 


Comforts at Open Car Cost.” 


The Coach alone provides 


them. It is exclusive to Hudson and Essex. Everyone 
knows it gives highest closed car value. And because no 


other type or car shares its position it is the largest sell- 


ing 6-cylinder closed car in the world. 


Naturally when balloon tires had 
established their superiority 
Hudson and Essex would adopt 
them. They are now standard 
equipment. They add an even 
greater measure of riding ease, 
steadiness and good looks to the 
notable values of the Coach. 


In workmanship, materials and 
design both Hudson and Essex 
are of one quality —built in the 
same factories, under the same 
patents. Your choice between 
them will rest solely on the price 


you want to pay. 


. So Why Buy an Open Car? 


Genuine Balloon Tires Enhance World’s Greatest Value 


You see the Coach everywhere 
in increasing numbers. Every- 
one wants closed car comforts. 
They will no longer accept half- 
utility when all-year usefulness 
and comforts cost no more in 
the Coach. 


Consider how the growing trend 
to closed cars affects resale 
values. The diminishing de- 
mand for open cars means far 
faster depreciation in that type. 
As the wanted type, the Coach 
maintains exceptionally high 
resale value. 


Aoon Tires 


Standard Equipment 








ESSEX SIx 
COACH 


$1000 


HUDSON 


SUPER-SIX 


COACH 


$1500 


Freight and Tax Extra 











Hudson and 
Essex are of 
One Quality 


Be Sure to Get Parts Price 
List from Your Dealer 
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Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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The Price 
‘BY ANGELO PATRI @ Decoration by Arthur E. Becher 


LL that we call our own has been bought with a price. However 
A we try to soften the fact, to ease the hurt, the truth still holds: 
we got what we paid for. If it prove cheap and unworthy, we know in 
our secret hearts that it is because we were unwilling to pay the cost of 
the finer, better thing. Life is fair; her price is high, and she never hag- 
gles. She offers men their hearts’ desires, and demands that they pay. 

Winning a prize from life is like gathering a crop from the garden. 
Unless we dig deep, putting our backs into the job, unless we feed the 
soil, and sow and water, weed and cultivate, rise early and stay out late 
to guard what we planted, unless we ache with the labor of its grow- 
ing, we never harvest the crop of our dreams. We have not paid in full. 

In downtown New York, where once Peter Stuyvesant’s garden 
bloomed, stands the quaint old church of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bowerie. 
In one corner of its garden sits Atillio Piccirilli's lovely statue of “The 
Pariah.” It is the oes of a man bowed in sorrow and loneliness and 


longing, yet athrill with the strength and power of a noble soul. Cast 


out, rejected, he is still unconquered and unconquerable. 

“Yes, I think it is good work, my best,” said the artist simply. “I 
wanted it here among the lonesome people. When it was put here, I 
stood with the others looking through the railings and wondered if they 
felt as I felt and saw what I saw. Drawn to the lonely man by love 
and pity, they pressed closer and tossed pennies at his feet; some of them 
let the tears roll down their cheeks. Then I knew my work was well 
done. I had put my best into it, and the best had come back to me.” 

“How long did it take you to make him?” asked a reverent student. 


“Forty years of living,” replied the artist. “Forty years of living 
and working and aching. After that, a little chiseling in the marble.” 


A lifetime of struggle and sorrow, hope and fear, must go into our 
efforts if we are to win the high prize we covet. Nothing comes out of 
nothing. The worth-while things never come easily. Once we realize 
that the loneliness and the pain and the seemingly senseless drudgery of 
the day-by-day living is the price of growing our souls to where they 
will yield something fine in love and friendship and work,—those 
greatly-to-be-desired gifts,—we will not grudge to pay. 

We will spend ourselves royally, and life will repay us in riches of 
content and peace and high happiness. 
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( D Pe supreme perfume of all 
S— expressing delicate sophis- 
tiaation and exquisite artistry 
of lk Y is the essential  frag- 
nunce of the woman of the 
world, haurious in tempera- 
ment, perfect in poise and of 


gracious elegance. 









PARFUM L’ORIGAN ESSENCE EAU DE 

TOILETTE ,FACE POWDER. COMPACTE 
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eAddress "Dept. R-B 11" for 


“THE ART OF PERFUMING” 
a booklet subtly describing types of women 
and their expresswe perfumes —on request 


COT Ye. 


Gi  flacons of 2 ounces, 1 ounce, 4 ounce and % ounce. 7/4. Fifth Avenue ,TWVew York 
CANADA — 55 MS Gill College Ave. treal 
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The YJourg World 


8) EDGAR. A. GUEST 
Decoration by Andre’ Castaigne 


The sky's a sea of blue today, 

Where white-sailed vessels drift away; 
The city walls beneath remain, 

The prisons gray of care and pain; 
But just beyond, the orchard trees 
Are throwing perfume on the breeze, 
And where stood winter yesterday, 
The loveliest blossoms nod and sway. 


A city wall ne’er comes to bloom, 

But passes to an ugly doom; 

But trees and hills and stream and field 
With every changing season yield 

Their touch of loveliness to life; 

The song-birds come with flute and fife, 
And all things tell in Nature’s tongue 
That this old world is always young. 


Young birds nest in the oldest trees, 

And with their music flood the breeze. 
Old brooks unto the ocean flow 

The way they did long years ago. 

They glisten in the morning sun 

And past the great stones leap and run— 
Old as the hills they wind among, 

Old as the hills, yet ever young. 


Cities are victims of decay— 

No springtime comes to steel and clay; 
But just beyond, where Nature reigns 

And ancient loveliness remains, 

The blossoms to the trees return, 

The woods grow green with moss and fern, 
The lanes with daffodils are strung, 

Old as the hills, yet ever young. 
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Have you forgotten the way to Pleasure Island? 

It’s a land that children enter easily, at a moment’s 
notice. But most grown folks have lost the chart. 
Some of them even doubt that there is a Pleasure 
Island. 

Here, in this storied box of chocolates—Whitman’s 
Pleasure Island Package—is proof that the glamor of 
romance still lives—it gives to the dreamer’s vision “a 
local habitation and a name.” Pleasure Island is real. 

So explore this pirate’s chest. Lift the tray, packed 
with treasures from tropic shores, and feast both eyes 
and palate on the contents of the money bags beneath. 
Surely chocolates were never so sweet and so suggestive 
of their rich background of history. 

Pleasure Island Chocolates are sold everywhere, in 
nearly every neighborhood, by those selected dealers 
who supply Whitman’s Chocolates—each one of whom 
receives his supplies direct from Whitman’s. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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“On Choosing Chocolates” 
“Samplers Old and New™ 
Two illustrated booklets, 


either, or both, of which 
will be sent on request. 
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Cranks 


THIN, rather self-conscious 

young man stood up in the Ma- 
sonic Hall in Boston and delivered a 
course of lectures. They furnished 
many funny paragraphs for the news 
papers of that day. 

“The majority of the sensible, prac- 
tical community regarded him as mys 
tical, as crazy or affected,” says James 
Freeman Clarke, “as a fool, as one who 
did not himself know what he meant.” 

And John Quincy Adams, who was 
nothing if not hard-headed, wrote in 
his diary, that the lecturer, “after fail- 
ing in the everyday vocations as a 
Unitarian preacher and schoolmaster, 
starts a new doctrine of transcenden- 
talism, declares all the old revelations 
superannuated or worn out, and an- 
nounces the approach of new revela- 
tions.” 

The lecturer was named Emerson. 
If he had been a successful mill-owner 


- or distiller, folks might have listened to 


his ideas with respect; but he had failed 
at schoolteaching and preaching, you 
see, and so there could be no question 
about his status. He was clearly 
enough a crank. 

Recently Foster Dwight Coburn 
died in Kansas. 

As a farmhand he didn’t amount to 
much. When he attempted to run a 
farm of his own, he hardly made ends 
meet. 

So the practical folk of Kansas made 
merry when he became secretary of 


the State Board of Agriculture, and be- 
gan to tell them what they ought to do. 

Alfalfa was his religion, and he 
preached without ceasing. They 
laughed. Kansas was a wheat State. 
Their fathers had grown wheat; they 
were growing wheat; their sons would 
grow wheat. Why should this whis- 
kered theorist presume to bother them 
with his newfangled notions? How 
much money did he have in the bank? 

But he kept at it; and Kansas has 
more than a million acres of alfalfa to- 
day, worth many millions. 

Some of the newspaper boys who 
gibed at Coburn thirty years ago had 
the duty of writing handsome tributes 
to him when he died. 

When I was twenty-one and fresh 
from college, I wrote some pretty smart 
editorials myself. A lot of men with 
crazy ideas were loose in the world, 
and I warned my readers about them 
in no uncertain terms. 

Now I am getting on toward forty, 
and I suppose I ought to have strong 
convictions, and write thundering 
pieces. But somehow I have sort of 
lost my sublime sense of omniscience. 
So many crazy fools have disconcerted 
me by turning out to be right. 

I think to myself—how would this 
look in a future history: “In 1924 the 
great work of Mr. Hoosit was greeted 
with sneers; and among others a cer- 
tain Barton, an obscure writer, branded 
him as a crank.” 
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Her beauty laughs at years r 


W£ALL YOUR COMPLEXION be as lovely 
ten years from now as it is today? 
There is no fundamental reason why it should not 
be. With simple care, and good health, the beauty 
of youth develops imperceptibly into the beauty of 
mature womanhood. i | 

Contrary to the belief of many women, the best L 
and most effective care of the complexion is an ex- . 
ceedingly simple matter. If kept clean by daily wash- 
ing with a soap as pure and gentle as Ivory, that 
wonderful self-renewing covering of your face practi- 
cally takes care of its own future. 

But the soap must be pure and pentie, else you 
risk an experience similar to that of a woman who 
wrote to us recently. For a long period she had had | | 
a great deal of trouble with her skin, and was at a 
loss to discover the cause. “‘I finally changed to Ivory 
-Soap,” she said, “and the trouble disappeared in a | 
very few days.” 

Please understand—this incident does not prove 
that Ivory has curative powers: the function of soap 
is to cleanse, not to cure or transform. It proves only 
that Ivory is pure and gentle and that the soap our 
correspondent had been using was apparently not pure 
and gentle. i 

In using Ivory you can have absolute confidence in 
its quality—if we were to charge you a dollar a cake, 
we could give you no finer soap. 

And all that is true of Ivory is true also of Guest 
Ivory. This dainty new Ivory cake, designed espe- 
cially for toilet use, is modeled to fit the slimmest of 
feminine fingers. 

Guest Ivory has captured the favor of a multitude 
of women who have been in the habit of paying 
many times its price for toilet soap. That price is five 
cents—an invitation. 
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HFRE begins the most thrilling story of a girl 

that this magazine has ever published—a girl 
born of the dregs who lifted herself to the stars in 
the face of temptations that beset her on every side. 
“The story of Katie,” says Mr. Scott, “is more sat- 
isfying to me than anything else I have ever written.” 







Illustrated 
by 
Lester Ralph 







By Leroy Scott 


KANE O’DOON was bending over the tub and with all the 


fierce energy of her eighty pounds was rubbing Mrs. Kirsch- Here is Katie as she looked 
baum’s white petticoat up and down the washboard, when a sharp behind her counter in the 
groan came from behind her. She turned quickly and crossed to great five-and-ten-cent store. 


the rear of the little kitchen, where just behind the rusty stove 
stood.a cot on which lay a wasted figure. 
“Your side hurtin’ you again, Ma?” Katie asked anxiously. 
Mrs. O’Doon—who was only a little past thirty, but to whose 


appearance poverty and long hours over the washboard had added “T don’t want to go back to school! Never!” 
twenty years—controlled herself and smiled wanly up at her “But, Katie, you’re twelve and only in the fifth grade. I want 
daughter. you to have an education.” 

“No, Katie dear. I'll be up and working tomorrow. I was “How’s that geography and ’rithmetic and grammar goin’ to 
just thinking about you—and perhaps that woman truant-officer help me wash clothes?” demanded Katie, whose views were always 
coming again—and I want you to get back to school.” to be practical, although at this stage in her life they were ex- 
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tremely limited. “I hate school! Education! Dad's got an 
education, and what good’s it ever, done him or—you? He’s a 
bum, and a souse, and still has sixty days to serve on the Island 
for his last drunk. Dad and his education!” 

Katie restrained her impulse to swear. Down in the street 
she swore as a matter of course, but never beforé her mother. 

“You mustn’t talk that way of your father, dear,” Mrs. O’Doon 
remonstrated. “You know he’s always been pleasant when at 
home, and he’s never hit me!” 

“I'd rather a man’d beat me up once in a while, if only once 
in a while he’d put something in my stomick!” declared the 
aroused girl. “If Dad’d only got a job 
on the docks and brought his pay 
home, you’d never have had to work 
the way you always have! Dad pleas- 
ant? Pleasant in saloons, where they’d 
give him booze for his singin’! Why, 
you know the only real job he’s had 
in years was bein’ a singin’ waiter in 
that café, and then he spent all he 
made on drink, and finally was fired 
because he busted all the dishes. Dad 
educated? Dad pleasant? Well, if 
God aint ever done nothin’ else for 
me, Ill always thank God for not 
makin’ me a man!” 

“Why, Katie, to talk that way about 
your own—” began Mrs. O’Doon. 

“And what’s more, Aunt Maggie 
aint no better,” the trembling little 
figure went on. “I didn’t tell you 
where I was when I was gone so long 
last night. I went over to Aunt Mag- 
gie’s boat to see if I could borrow a 
few dollars off her. But she was 
sprawlin’ over her cabin table and I 
couldn’t rouse her—an’ I couldn’t find 
her money. Oh, Aunt Maggie’s pleas- 
ant enough, too—when she’s sober!” 

Mrs. O’Doon attempted no defense 
of her sister-in-law. In fact, Katie’s 
throbbing indictment of her aunt and 
her father had been only the hard 
truth. Terry O’Doon had been well 
on his way toward priesthood, when 
his irresponsibility and liking for drink 
had caused him to be cast forth. Since 
then his tenor voice and his remark- 
able memory of the doleful ballads of 
the ‘eighties and ‘nineties, which since 
boyhood he had sung with romantic, 
heartbreaking sentiment—ballads of 
home and mother and dying child and 
the trustful young girl lured to the 
city only to be betrayed—had become 
the economic basis of such existence 
as he had achieved. Aunt Maggie had 
married an itinerant medium, who had 
survived matrimony but a year; where- 
upon she had taken over the business 
and the shabby little houseboat, also 
the name “Madame Minerva,” and 
wandered leisurely up and down the 
Hudson, telling fortunes in the brief 
intervals of her sobriety. 

Katie’s outburst had — subsided. 
“Guess I’d better get the rest of that 
wash out, Ma, while there’s enough 
sun for the dryin’,”’ she said, and 
moved back to the tub. Thereafter the 
Kirschbaums’ clothes, which when 
delivered represented two most im- 
portant dollars to Katie, went steadily 
up and down the board, were rinsed in water which Katie carried 
from the common tap in the hallway, and were hung through 
the window upon the line which ran to a pulley attached to a 
mastlike pole in the back yard. That block of back yards, with 
its score of such masts and its hundreds of such ropes hung with 
a varicolored assortment of laundry, and with the murky, smelly 
East River at its base, might have suggested to an unfamiliar and 
imaginative eye the beached wreck of some monstrous, night- 





The Heart of Katie O’ Doon 


marish ship, its patched sails all in flapping tatters. But for Katie 
it -had.no suggestion ;- it was just what she had always seen, and 
beyond which, for herself, she saw nothing. 

When the last Kirschbaum piece was on the line, Katie glanced 
at the battered alarm clock on the table, poured carefully counted 
brown drops from a bottle into their only glass, added water, and 
crossed again to Mrs. O’Doon. She did not know just what 


caused these spells from which her mother suffered; vaguely she 
had heard something about “heart.” 

“Time for your medicine, Ma,” she said, slipping a thin arm be 
neath her mother’s shoulders and helping her to a sitting posture 





Mrs. O’Doon gulped down the dark mixture, and sank gasping 
back on her pillow. She took Katie’s free hand, and her toil- 
wasted face with its great eyes in their dark mines of sockets 
gazed with tremulous but steadfast purpose up at her young-old 
daughter. 

“Katie,” she breathed, “Katie—” 

“Yes, Ma?” 


“Katie, I got something to tell you. I been holding back 
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By Leroy Scott 


something from you. Hiding something from you. 


Money.” 
“Money, Ma?” 
“Money. A little bit-whenever I could manage 


to save it—for ’most two years. It’s— it’s sewed 
up inside the mattress beneath my pillow. A hun- 
dred dollars. I—I intended it for my buryin’ 
money.” 

‘Your buryin’ money?” exclaimed Katie. She 
knew how sacredly important burying money was; 
how every decent person struggled primarily 





against being buried “on charity.” ‘But, Ma, you’re not goin’ to 
need any buryin’ money! You'll be as good as ever in a day or 
two—you see!” 

Mrs. O’Doon went on as if Katie had not spoken. “Get the 
scissors, Katie, for I want to show you just where the money is— 
I want to get it out.” 

Katie secured the scissors, and her mother, shifting her posi- 
tion and lifting pillow and sheet, pointed to a seam in the mat- 
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She began to sing against the 
backgroundof Morris'obbligato. 
Her voice had a weird tricksy 
quality that sufficed her needs. 


tress. “Rip there, Katie.” Katie obeyed, and from the wound 
in the mattress she drew a thick roll of bills, mostly dirty ones. 

“Why, Ma!” she gasped. 

“T wanted you to know about that money, Katie,” Mrs. O’Doon 
went on, “because—if—if anything happened to me, I wanted you 
to have it. I—I know your father wont be much help to you. 
Don’t think of me at all—if—if anything happens. Remember, 
I want that money to Lt: yours.” 

“But, Ma, I’m not goin’ to need it,” protested Katie. 

“All the same, I want you to promise to keep that money for 
yourself.” 

Katie realized that, for some obscure reason, the money 
troubled her mother; and chiefly to soothe her mother’s worry, 
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she gave her promise. For safety’s sake she returned the roll of 
bills to its nest in the mattress and smoothed out the sheet. 

“Remember, Katie, you’ve promised. And now I feel like a 
little nap. And you need a rest, too. Run down in the street and 
get a bit of air for an hour while the wash is drying. But first, 
kiss me.” 

Katie leaned down, and thin lips pressed against thin lips. 

“Now run along.” Mrs. O’Doon’s eyelids closed drowsily, and 
her face turned toward the wall. “Have a—good rest—dear.” 

“Yes, Ma,” whispered Katie, and tiptoed out and gently closed 
the door. In the dark allway she paused a moment to consider 
that undreamed-of fortune. A hundred dollars! Well, since her 
mother had given her all that money, she knew how she’d spend 
it: on better food for her mother. Perhaps she’d even buy a 
whole chicken. Chicken soup ought to be good for her mother. 

She began the four flights to the street. At the bottom of her 
first flight a door opened, and even in the half-light a young woman 
with frowsy yellow hair was revealed. 

“That you, Katie?” she called. ‘Want to earn a dime?” 

“Yes,” Katie replied promptly and greedily; and then suspi- 
ciously: “How?” 

“Oh, I got such a headache, Katie, and I feel so rotten I can’t 
walk. I need something to pick me up. Run down to Dan’s 
Place; tell Dan it’s for me, and fetch me a bottle of gin.” 

“Walk, is it, you can’t do, Nellie Harrigan!” Katie spat at 
the other. “You can walk all right when you’re walkin’ the streets 
after the men. Go for the gin yourself, and while you’re goin’, go 
right on to hell!” 

“Why, you dirty little—” 

But Katie was already headed downward and heard but half of 
Nellie Harrigan’s searing reply. Had she heard it all, it would 
have touched her not the least, for at this time in Katie’s life such 
language was as natural as that back-yards shipwreck with its 
ballooning multicolored sails. There was little of life’s ugliness 
and vileness that Katie O’Doon, at twelve years, did not know 
and accept as a matter of course. 

But before she reached the street Katie was rather regretful of 
her hardness toward Nellie Harrigan. In her lazy way Nellie had 
often tried to be kind to her and her mother. If only Nellie 
didn’t hit the booze so hard, and sleep all day, and get her money 
the way she did! But Nellie was a loafer—that was what! 

Katie came out on the “stoop” and sat down on the foot-hol- 
lowed top step which had been her favorite post for viewing her 
world for as long as she could remember. 
Cherry Lane was a famed stronghold of the Irish; now it was 
almost entirely held by aliens—Italians and Jews. 

But for several minutes Katie gave no attention to the dark- 
skinned babies crawling like fat, overgrown cockroaches about the 
sidewalk, to the children screaming and fighting and swearing in 
their play, to the plump mothers who were nursing their latest 
born in this open-air nursery which was Cherry Lane. It was 
enough merely to sit there in the April sun and just rest. Her 
mother had been right: she was tired. 


But presently that amazing vitality which was ever to be one 
of Katie’s foremost qualities, coming from what source no one 
could guess, began to flow back into and recharge her, and she 
was on the point of rising to pick up a dead cat from the cobbled 
gutter and carry it around to East River for decent burial at sea, 
when a hand fell on her shoulder and a figure slipped down to a 
seat beside her. She looked quickly around. Her seat-mate was 
Pietro Romano, a well-dressed, lithe boy of fifteen or sixteen, 
innocence and frankness in his black eyes and in every smooth 
contour of his rarely beautiful Latin face. 

“How you feeling, Katie?” he asked. 

“T’d be feelin’ a lot better if you’d take your dirty paws off’m 
me.” She pulled away from him. 

Pietro removed his hands, which instead of being dirty, were 
remarkably clean according to Cherry Lane standards. 

“Listen, Katie,” he whispered. “I been thinking a lot about a 
big idea. And about you. Want to make some money?” 

“Sure.” Money always gripped Katie’s interest; perhaps be- 
cause she had seen so little of it in her life. “But how make it, 
Angel Face? Some idea you thought out in reform school?” 

“Aw, forget that, Katie!” Angel Face Romano was a fairly 
clever pickpocket who had been brought into the Children’s Court 
several times. “They'll never catch me again. This is something 
different,” he declared now. 

“Tt’ll be swell to have you different from what you are, Angel 
Face. Go on.” 


“Listen, Katie. I’m going to get out of this—get out amone 


She could recall when. 





The Heart of Katie O’Doon 


real people—and a guy can only do that with money. I been 
thinking of you, Katie. Your hands! You naturally got the 
slimmest, quickest, cleverest pair of hands I know. And you 
learned a lot of smooth ways to use your hands from that medium 
aunt of yours the month she stayed with you. Why, you handle 
those card tricks so slick you fool even me! Dress just-like you 
are, and nobody’d ever suspect you. I’d spot the leathers and do 
the stalling, and you'd just have to slip your hand—” 

Katie was suddenly on her feet, eyes blazing. 

“Shut up on that, you dago crook, or you'll feel the nails of 
my hands all over your pretty face!” 

“Not so loud, Katie! Not so loud!” 

“Try to make a dip out of me, would you!” she stormed on. 
“Just for thinkin’ I'd fall for such a crooked game I’m goin’ to—” 

Her right hand—five corded, vicious talons—shot out toward 
the handsome face. But Pietro had been on his guard and seized 
the thin wrist, and then caught her other wrist and thus held her, 
struggling. Fights were common enough in Cherry Lane, partic- 
ularly with Katie as one of the contestants, and so this one drew 
small attention. However, just at this juncture a spectacled boy 
of about Pietro’s age appeared in the doorway. 

“Hello, people—what’s the row about?” 

“Hello, Morris,” Pietro answered quickly and easily. 
mad because I just asked her to sing.” 

“That’s a lie—he didn’t!” she cried hotly. 

“Well, if you didn’t hear me before, then I'll ask you again 
now,” Pietro said with a little bow. .“Please sing for . Katie. 
The crowd likes your songs, and maybe they'll drop something into 
my cap for you. Morris will play for you.” 

“Sure I'll play,” agreed Morris. “Go ahead and sing, Katie.” 


“Katie's 


FOR a moment she stood undecided, torn between rage and the 
desire for money, her eyes fixed on Morris Blum. He returned 
her gaze encouragingly: She rather liked Morris. Morris’ father 
—‘“Marriage Performer” read the sign that hung from his front 
window—wanted Morris to study to be a rabbi. Morris wanted 
to study music. A compromise had been reached whereby in re- 
turn for Morris’ beginning the preliminaries of his rabbinical 
studies, he was allowed to have music lessons. Fifty cents for a 
single music lesson! That had always seemed insane extravagance 
to Katie. And that was not all of Morris’ wastefulness. Why, 
he saved his money, and begged money, until he had fifty cents, 
or a dollar, or perhaps as much as a dollar and a half, and then 
went ‘way uptown and spent it on a ticket to a concert, or the 
opera! He was certainly a fool with his money, was Morris. 

“Shall I get my violin, Katie?” Morris asked. 

“All right,” she agreed. 

Two minutes later Morris, making himself as inconspicuous as 
possible on a lower step, like the under-stage orchestra of a 
theater, was playing a catchy medley of popular tunes: then cur- 
rent—this to draw the crowd. Katie stood alone on her stage at 
the head of the stoop, waiting. Years afterward Katie O’Doon 
was to be generally conceded the most beautiful woman in New 
York, but there was little suggestion of the beauty and gracious- 
ness of the future in the slight figure in an oft-washed, faded, 
calico dress which she had made herself from a remnant bought 
for sixteen cents from a pushcart. To the unprophetic eye she 
was merely a thing of skin and bones and ligaments, with 
every visible joint knobbily obvious, and the lines of her face all 
running into privation’s angles. The only hints of better things 
were in the cocky set of her small head, in her mouth too deter- 
mined for childhood, in her plenitude of tousled hair, and most 
of all in her large, alert, deep-set, glowing eyes—later to be known 
wherever print reached as “the eyes of O’Doon.” 

“Which one first, Katie?” Morris whispered when the crowd 
had gathered. 

“‘Only a Bird,’” Katie whispered back. 

She began to sing against the background of Morris’ obbligato. 
Her voice was slight and reedy; nothing of the lyric quality of 
her father’s really good tenor had descended to her. However, her 
voice carried, and had a weird, tricksy quality that sufficed her 
needs. She knew practically no songs but the ones she had heard 
her father sing, and his favorites had remained the ballads he had 
heard sung in his boyhood. But whereas he had sung them with 
uttermost belief in them; singing from the heart and to the heart, 
and had drawn tears, Katie sang with exaggerated solemnity, act- 
ing the drama and various characters of these narrative songs with 
doleful facial changes and with stiff, hingelike gestures which were 
not wholly lacking in grace. Intuitively she sensed the absurdity 
of the sentiment of those old ballads; and so, instead of tears. 
she brought snickers, then laughs, as she sang. 
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Almost upon her : 
was a green road- %, 
ster. “Lily, the 
emergency!” cried 
the young man. 


There was applause at the end, and shouts of “Give us another, 
Katie!’ She whispered to Morris, “ ‘Mother Was a Lady,’ ” then 
with thin arms jerking into angles of grief, she sang that heart- 
reaching ballad. 

Again there were shouts for more, and again Katie gave Morris 
his music cue. This time her selection was one of the foremost of 
her father’s old favorites, but in the middle of the first verse the 
song ended as sharply as if severed by a razor. Katie’s roving eyes 
had just seen a woman in a trim tailored suit enter Cherry Lane 
and turn in her direction. 

“It’s that damned truant officer again!” she gasped. “Morris, 
I gotta beat it!” She whirled away, but paused to fling over her 
shoulder: “And, Morris, if there’s any coin in the bunch, get it 
for me!” 

She raced wildly up the four flights, then quieted down and 
very softly opened and closed the door in order not to awaken 
her mother. She was drawing the dried wash of the Kirschbaums 
through the window when, two minutes later, there was a rap 
upon the door. Katie for a moment was gripped with fear; but 
before another knock could arouse her mother, she opened the 
door upon the truant officer. The latter was perhaps thirty and 
was new to her work, which she took very seriously, her regard 
for the school law dominating all else. 

Katie was the first to speak. “Whatever you gotta say, Miss 
Kennedy, say it low. Ma’s asleep.” 

Miss Kennedy entered and glanced at the quiet figure on the 
cot, face toward the wall, one arm outside the shabby but clean 
comforter. 








“Katie, you’ve been reported to me as being absent the last 
two weeks,” said Miss Kennedy with severity. “Your record 
shows you’ve forever been dodging schoo!, and this is the fifth oc- 
casion I personally have had to look you up this year. What’s 
your excuse this time?” 

“Ma's sick,” returned Katie with sullen defiance. 
take care of her and do the wash, besides.” 

“What’s the matter with your mother?” 

“Pain in her side.” 

“Tl wait till she wakens. 
about you.” 

Katie glowered. She regarded her persecutor in the hated class 
of snooping coppers—and not even an Irish cop at that! 

“You needn’t wait. You aint going to worry Ma with no talk. 
I just told you she was sick.” 

“I’ve done some nursing. I'll have a look at your mother. 
Perhaps I can tell how sick she is.” 

“Say—don’t you touch my ma!” 

But Miss Kennedy moved to the bedside and felt the exposed 
wrist. But even as she touched the wrist, her hand jerked away, 
and bending over, she peered down. 

“Katie!” she gasped. “Katie!” 

Katie was across the room in two steps and in turn leaned over 
the bed. At the sight of her mother’s face, waxlike in its pallor, 
its thin eyelids sealed, Katie dropped to her knees and caught 
the two cheeks in her hands. They were terrifyingly cold. 

“Ma!” cried Katie wildly. “Ma! What’s the matter, Ma? 
What’s the matter?” 


“I’ve had to 


I want to have a real talk with her 
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“Stand up, child,” 
she ordered, and Katie 
rose upon her crutches; 
and there followed the 
first appraisal by Rav- 
enal of the girl who had 
“the eyes of O'Doon.” 


There was no an- 
wer. 

““Katie—she’s dead,” 
breathed Miss Ken- 
nedy. 

“No, she aint!” re- 
pudiated Katie. “I 
tell you she aint! 
Ma! What’s the mat- 
ter, Ma?” Then to 
Miss Kennedy: “Do 
something, why don’t 
you! Go for the 
doctor—he lives just 
across the _ street! 
Anybody’ll show 
you.” 

Miss Kennedy hur- 
ried out, leaving 
Katie still calling to 
her mother. Almost 
at once she returned 
with the doctor, and 
behind them came 
Morris Blum and 
Pietro Romano, and 
behind these two 
showed the face of 
Nellie Harrigan, look-. 
ing strangely naked 
without its rouge. 
The doctor made a 
quick examination; 
his verdict agreed 
with Miss Kennedy’s 
Mrs. O’Doon’s wash- 
ing days were over. 
The cause had been 
her “heart,” and the 
physician had long 
known that she might 
go thus at any mo- 
ment. 

Katie threw herself 
sobbing over her 
mother’s body, and 
Miss Kennedy and 
the doctor drew aside 
and whispered for 
several minutes. Then 
at the touch of a 
hand on her shoulder, Katie looked up. 
school copper again. 

“What d’you want now?” demanded Katie. 

Miss Kennedy tried to speak gently. “We've been arranging 
things for you. Doctor Steele will at once get in touch with the 
authorities about your mother’s burial.”’ 

Katie came to her feet, dark eyes blazing. 

“You mean—a charity funeral for Ma?” 

“Why, what else—” Miss Kennedy began. 

“You're not going to do that to Ma!” cried Katie. “Not when 
she’s got her own buryin’ money saved up!” She slipped her 
hand beneath the dead woman’s sheet, and drew forth her mother’s 
legacy to her. “See—there’s her buryin’ money! One hundred 
dollars! She’s goin’ to have a swell funeral—Ma is! You just 
dare try to pull a charity funeral on my ma! You just dare!” 

Truant officer and doctor gazed at the tense little flame of a 
creature, holding out a wad of soiled bills in a clawlike hand. 
Neither spoke. 

“All you can do for my ma now,” Katie went on, “is to send 
me up an undertaker who knows how to do a swell job. I guess 
you can do that, Doctor.” 

Doctor Steele accepted the commission and went out, and 
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It was that meddling 





Pietro Romano and Nellie Harrigan faded away behind him. 
Ignoring Miss Kennedy and Morris Blum, Katie drew a chair be- 
side the cot and gazed motionless upon the dead face. What 
seemed to Miss Kennedy a stoic calm replaced the child’s former 
moods. In reality the soul of her was struck into brief death by 
this, her first great sorrow. 

An hour passed; then the undertaker came. It was character- 
istic of the Katie O’Doon of those early days that in this the hour 
of her sorrow she haggled and bargained with the undertaker over 
every detail of her mother’s funeral. She was spending a fortune, 
and she wanted full value for every penny spent. Everything 
was to be first class, and there was to be one carriage. When the 
arrangements were concluded, and the mortician’s helpers were 
carrying Mrs. O’Doon’s body out on a stretcher, Katie would 
have followed had she not been restrained both by Miss Kennedy 
and the undertaker. 

After the door had closed there was a thick and heavy silence 
in the little room. Then the conscientious Miss Kennedy said 
gravely, and tried to say it kindly: 

“Vou realize, Katie, that this means that your old school-dodg- 
ing is forever over?” 

Katie emerged from her trance. “What’s that?” she asked 
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“With your mother dead, and with your father irresponsible, 
you are naturally now a ward of the State: ‘I shall see that you 
are put in the proper institution, where you will have to go to 
school every day.” - : 

For a moment Katie forgot her mother in her own undreamed- 
of catastrophe. School! She knew Miss Kennedy was speaking 
the exact truth, for she knew of many orphans and half-orphans 
who had been “sent away.” She was so appalled that she could 

ot speak, and Miss Kennedy interpreted her silence as acceptance 
of the situation. 

‘And now, Katie,” continued Miss Kennedy, “if you'll get some 
things together I'll take -you along with me for the time being.” 

This was ahother matter, and Katie’s temper flared up again. 

“Along with you? Not on your life! I stay right here!” 

“But, Katie—you can’t stay here!” 

“Why not? It’s my own home, and the rent’s paid. 
promised to deliver that wash tomorrow morning.” 

“But you can’t stay here alone!” 

“Can't I? Well, I’m going to!” 

“Please, lady,” interrupted Morris Blum, “better let her stay. 
Katie’ll be ail sight. And-my ma’ll look out for her.” 

“TI don’t need your ma to look out for me, Morris Blum! And 
I don’t need nobody else! I can look out for myself. And now 
vou get out of here, Morris.” 

Morris quietly got out. 

“You’re next out the door, lady!” 


And I 


“If I leave you here now, I’m coming to your mother’s ae 


and take you then.” 


“I can’t keep anyone from Ma’s fu- 
neral, but just now I got work to do. So 
I ask you again, lady—please get the hell 
out of here!” 

Nonplused by this independence and 
brutal directness, Miss Kennedy gazed at 
the intense, determined little figure with 
the great glowing eyes. Though of 
fundamentally good intent, she could not 
understand Katie O’Doon—nor was she 
ever to be able fully to understand Katie. 

When at last she was alone, Katie 
locked the door and rebuilt the fire. Far 
into that night, without pause, she ironed 
away at the Kirschbaum clothes. She 
wanted the two. dollars their delivery 
represented. For there was one item she 
had overlooked in her bargaining with the 
undertaker—flowers. She had to have 
those two dollars for flowers for her 
mother. 


Chapter Two 

WO afternoons later the carriage sup- 

plied by the undertaker—Katie’s ex- 
pected carriage with plumed black horses 
had turned out to be a rattling taxicab— 
was nearing Cherry Lane on its return 
from Mrs. O’Doon's burial. In the taxi- 
cab, besides Katie, were Miss Kennedy 
and fat, kindly Mrs. Blum, whose help, 
rendered in the form of warm food de- 
livered by Morris, Katie had, after all, 
accepted. Miss Kennedy was going to 
the Cherry Lane tenement to get Katie's 
few belongings, and thereafter conscien- 
tiously do her official duty. 

On this homeward ride Katie had been 
torn between grief and the growing im- 
minence of her personal calamity as rep- 
resented by Miss Kennccy. Miss Ken- 
nedy’s words of two days before kept 
repeating their black menace: “An insti- 
tution where you will have to go to 
school every day—” School—the tiring, 
wasteful folly of it, when one should be 
working! 

She had been able to perceive only one 
possible escape from this doom. She had 
pretended faintness, and had been moved 
from between Miss Kennedy and. Mrs. 

Blum to-an end of the seat where she might have air from the 
lowered window. She leaned forward and thrust her head through 
the window, inhaling deeply, and one deft hand, which Pietro 
Romano had praised so much, slipped the elastic of her hat from 
beneath her chin, and the other deft hand twisted back the door 
handle ‘until the bolt was free from its socket. As the cab lurched 
into Cherry Lane; a deft hand suddenly sent the hat sailing back- 
ward. 

“My hat!” she cried, and before she could be touched she had 
leaped from the moving cab. 

She landed as nimbly as an alley cat, turned and raced back 
and captured her black sailor purchased from a pushcart, which 
in those days was the smartest variety of shop Katie ever patron- 
ized. A glance over her shoulder showed her the cab coming to 
a halt half a block distant, a barrier of playing children having 
closed the street behind it like quicksand. She darted away and 
around the next corner—around the next corner—through a dark 
underground passageway that connected two streets—and con- 
tinued her flight. © 

That was the last that Cherry Lane saw or heard of Katie 
O’Doon for four years. 

When she leaped from the taxicab, Katie had three dollars in 
her pocket, which sum Morris Blum had belatedly turned in as 
the receipts of her interrupted street concert; he had not seen 
fit to tell Katie that all but twenty-five cents of this amount had 
been forced upon him by Nellie Harrigan. Fifteer. cents of her 
capital, and an hour and a half of time, brought Katie far up- 
town to the gangway of a shabby little (Continued on page 106) 
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What would the average girl do if- she found herself 
in the situation that enmeshes Letty Larendon in 
this story? That’s the question every girl will ee 
herself, yet only she can answer. Lawrence 
however, is probably right. In the smart simneiet—— 
and winter—resorts, and on yachts from Newport 
to Palm Beach, he’s had plenty of chance to study girls, 
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ID-AFTERNOON in August. A high blue sky with just 

enough clouds to give it character. The ocean serene, whis- 
pering where it broke into fragile foam of romance and beautiful 
mystery and elusive inspiration. A long, thastely elegant hotel 
veranda, exclusively for guests; huge steamer chairs, tea tables 
sedately occupied; lawn and formal garden. discreetly shielded 
from passers-by on the board-walk. In all her vivid dreams Letty 
Larendon had never pictured a setting so delectable for that which 
was now beginning to happen. 

And her sense of mastery over ‘the situation was complete— 
amazingly so, unbelievably so. 

When first-she caught the man’s eyes she had looked away 
hastily, her face cast in a vacancy designed to suggest that her 
glance had been inadvertent, or at least casual. 

Now he had moved a few steps nearer, apparently without 
definite purpose. Eventually, not too soon by a second nor by 
an instant too late, she permitted him to catch her eyes. An 
expression that contained the very faintest suggestion of a smile 
developed upon her lips; her gaze fell demurely. 

She heard approaching footfalls. They paused. By the shadow 
lying at her feet she knew he was confronting her. Her breath 
came quickly. Why should she be panic-stricken now? Absurd! 
Thus gearing herself to the issue, she looked up, flushing, but 
smiling calmly. 

He stood humble, but proud, too. He was not handsome, but 
he had a bearing; was tall and stalwart with rugged features and 
curling, unruly hair. 


“T don’t wish to annoy, or offend you,” he said, rather awk- 


By Lawrence Perry 


away with a hasty. stride the apparent purposefulness of which 
was manifestly spurious. 

The girl watehed until his figure swung around a corner, then 
jerked her head upward with a little laugh. 

“So that,” she said, “is that.” 

Amused, triumphant, she savored the simple ingenuousnéss of 
his manner throughout. 

“*My name is Noakes.’” 

Her eyes, which were violet blue, were blazing now. ~ What 


» would he have said, how would he have acted, she wondered, had 


she met that interesting information in accordance with the whim- 
sical formula now running through her mind? He— 

“Well, Miss Larendon, very neatly done.” 

Deeply sunk in cogitation, Letty. fairly F on as the precise, 
somewhat imperious voice came to her., 

Mrs. Delancey Canby was cool, serene, ‘majéstic in her white 
lace frock, her uptilted chin, florid face and broad, rakish hat; 
very much, Letty had already decided, in the vogue of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ great dowagers: 

In the brief time Letty had been at the hotel Mrs. Canby had 
been very agreeable to- her. The woman had impressed her as 
knowing everyone worth knowing and in this way the girl had 
placed her definitely. It was a large hotel, a splendid hotel, and 
of all the large and splendid hotels at this nationally famous 
resort it was the most expensive:and select. But even so—there 
being no single standard of selective taste, and since wealth and 
worth-while-ness are not always twain—there were those whom 
Letty had appraised as not especially desirable to know. 

And so Mrs. Delancey Canby’s friendliness was altogether flat- 
tering. But now she had seen the little by-play with Noakes—it 
was literally terrorizing. She flushed deeply, half-rising in her 





wardly. “I’m lonely as the deuce. Just got here this morning. chair. 
I’m wondering,” he went on hastily, as if forcing himself to “What must you think of. me, Mrs. Canby! But really it—it Can! 
speak, “if you’d go out to the golf club later for tea? That is,” wasn’t as bad as it looked.” evel 
he concluded lamely, “if there’s no reason why you shouldn't.” “Do you know,”—the older woman sank into a chair at Letty’s thro 
Letty smiled easily. side, one arm outstretched, resting upon the handle of her stick, ance 
“Does any reason occur to you? Have we met?” surveying the girl critically—‘you’re like something out of a “ 
“Why—why, I don’t think so, Miss—” Greuze canvas.” dens 
“Larendon,” she supplied, not unadvisedly. Letty flushed, embarrassed. nemé 
“Well then—my name is Noakes. So now you see, Miss “That’s awfully nice of you! But I want to explain about—” “ 
Larendon,”—he smiled infectiously—‘“‘we have met, haven’t we?” “Not nice, merely; I'll confess a quotation—although, of course, conti 
“Why, so we have!” She studied him amusedly, thereby in- I subscribe to it. Halsey Hartshorne said it—the man with whom, live 
creasing his discomfort. He bowed. perhaps, you saw me at luncheon.” “ 
“So then, may I pick you up, say here, at four-thirty?” “Really!” The girl sat bolt upright, her cheeks flaming. Th 
“Why—I think so.” She glanced negligently at her wrist watch. “Why—” But she made a little gesture. “But how silly! I don’t “t 
“Thank you very much.” even know him.” aia 
He seemed inclined to carry on the conversation. But words, “My dear, a man doesn’t have to know a girl to approve of - 
or rather, thought, appeared to have failed him. Surprised, ob- her looks.” ; the 1 
viously, to find he had taken out his watch—following Letty’s “Why—no. That is, I didn’t mean—” She paused, confused. — 
glance at her wrist—he replaced it, nodded and smiled, moving The truth was she had seen Hartshorne lunching with Mrs. a 
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The life-guard and Hartshorne were pulling her into the boat while Noakes began to swim toward the distant beach. 


Canby and had regarded him as the most personable man she had 
ever looked upon. His manner of the world as she had caught it 
through surreptitious glances, his poise, his distinguished appear- 
ince had excited both her curiosity and admiration. 

“You are not one of the Boston Larendons, the Bobby Laren- 
dons, by any chance?” Mrs. Canby spoke with all the appropriate 
nonchalance. 

“No-o. At least Mrs. Robert Larendon is my mother’s first 
cousin. But I have never seen her. You see, Mother and Father 
live very quietly in New Haven.” 

“Oh, yes, I see. Now you may explain about Mr. Noakes.” 
[he woman’s gaze was kindly. 
“Oh, you know him then?” 
panion. 

“No. I know of him. At least I think I do. 
the Noakeses of Connecticut? Cotton mills?” 

‘Yes, Padenarum. You—you see, I’m-living in Padenarum, too.” 

“Oh, of course. Yes, yes. Then you—” 


Letty glanced swiftly at her com- 


Isn’t he one oi 


“But I don’t know him,” Letty hastened to say. She was flush- 
ing vividly now. 

“Yes, I gathered as much.” Mrs. Canby’s brows were raised, 
but she was smiling and something in the smile caused Letty to 
ean forward, p!acing her hand impulsively upon the woman’s arm. 

“Mrs. Canby, I’m the silliest, most utterly foolish girl in the 
world.” 

“Also, I should say one of the most charming. 
call yourself silly?” 

“I’m—I'm the village librarian at Padenarum.” 

Mrs. Canby sat bolt upright. But when she spoke her voice 
was level, and the kindly smile still lighted her eyes. 

“T shouldn’t call you silly for that. I should think that would 
mean you were literary and, well—quite sensible.” 

“Well, of course—oh, dear!” Letty hesitated, her fingers tight- 
ening upon the woman’s arm. “I’m wondering if I could confide 
in you, Mrs. Canby?” 

“Why not, my dear girl?” 


Why do you 





Letty surveyed the woman with widening eyes. 

“Padenarum is a small village, you know.” 

“I imagined as much. And being in Connecticut, there is 
probably a village green—and the great white mansion in the most 
prominent place is unquestionably the home of the Noakeses.” 

“Something of the sort.” Letty smiled. “You know, I’m hor- 
ribly romantic.” 

“Of course you are. You were born for it. I can see you, 
plainly, under the elms of the Padenarum green in a light, dainty 
frock—” She gestured. “With whom, Miss Larendon? I should 
have guessed Mr. Noakes. But you told me you had just met him.” 

Letty grimaced. 

“With Hadley Radbourne, cashier of the First Bank. He 
boards at the Thayer House at the lower end of the green, where 
I board. But—but—don’t laugh, please, Mrs. Canby. But then, 
of course, you can’t help laughing When I was graduated 
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from Vassar there was an opening in the Padenarum library and 
I took it. Father lost his money in the New Haven crash, most 
of it. And there are two younger brothers who had to go to 
college. So I took the position. And I shouldn’t be here now. 
It’s wicked of me.” 

Mrs. Canby eyed her shrewdly. 

“Not wicked—I suppose you are speaking in a financial sense— 
if I read correctly the expression upon Mr. Noakes’ face when he 
left you. And I assure you I’m rather accurate in that respect.” 

“Really!” The girl’s lips were parted. “Mrs. Noakes—she is 
Jerry Noakes’ mother—comes into the library a lot. She loves 
romantic fiction and so do I. She has always accepted my taste 
in books. We've had a lot of fun consulting over what to read. 
Really, she’s not an old woman—and awfully young in spirit.” 

“She likes you then? I mean, apart from your literary tastes, 
which seem to be a bond.” 
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“Why, I—I don’t know; except she told Mrs. Oliver, chairman 
of the library board, that I—that I was ‘a lovely girl.’” 
“Good enough. Very good indeed. And now, Jerry Noakes?” 


“He—he—” Letty stammered, then caught herself. “He was 
a football player at Yale until he graduated two years ago. You— 
you could see him going through the village in his roadster, some- 
times with friends, visiting him you know, and sometimes alone. 
Always had a pipe, don’t you know and—and sort of a swagger.” 

“And he would come into the library, too?” 

“Oh yes, quite a lot. But he never came to the desk. He’d 
dash in and sit at the table awhile where the magazines are, then 
dash out. He never saw me. And I never looked at him.” 

“Why not, pray?” 

“You see, I was awfully busy, usually—” Letty hesitated. She 
had no intention of confessing that in her romantic dreams she 
had been so often in his arms, so often gazing yp into his love- 


It proved a stunning party. 
Letty found herself gainer by 
filry dollars and she saw 
Noakes writing another check. 


haunted eyes, that when he actually 
appeared in the library she hadn't 
the face even so much as to gaze 
furtively in his direction. 

“Came often, did he?” 

“Oh yes, quite often. But, as I 
say, I was terrifically busy. And 
he was absorbed in the magazines.” 

“Then you came here and he 
came here. Wasn’t that a curious 
coincidence, my dear?” 

Letty laughed, her eyes burning. 

“Why, there’s the—the whole 
joke. You know there has been a 
strike at the mills, and Mr. Noakes 
and his father have been working 
dreadfully hard night and day. 
They had leased their country place 
on the Sound and were going 
abroad for the summer. They 
couldn’t go, naturally.” 

“T see.” Mrs. Canby nodded. 

“Mrs. Noakes came into the 
library one day with a friend and 
she was saying that Mr. Noakes 
and Jerry simply had to go away 
for a little rest and diversion. So 
Jerry was coming this week. And 
his father would come next.” 

“And you—” Mrs. Canby 
paused, smiling inquiringly. 

“T—oh, Mrs. Canby, I must have 
been crazy! I had a week’s vaca- 
tion coming to me. I—I took my 
savings, bought two or three pretty 
dresses and hats in New York and 
then came here—because I knew 
Jerry—Mr. Noakes—was coming. 
i” 

“Why, how utterly romantic!” 
Mrs. Canby surveyed the girl crit- 
ically. “And you bought this frock, 
and the one you wore last night, 
and your slippers and hats out of 
your library savings!” 

“No, not altogether. You see, 
I’ve written two silly serials this 
year under another neme, of course, 
and the editor of one of the cheaper 
magazines was silly enough to buy 
them. It was a brain storm, abso- 
lutely. I don’t know what pos- 
sessed me. But I wanted Mr. 
Noakes to like me. That is, I 
wanted to make him see me. And 
I did.” The girl rose, her cheeks 
flaming now. “I did. That is, I 
literally picked him up and now I’m 
utterly shocked at myself—not be- 

cause of what I did, but because I’m so brazen about it. I 
really am. I don’t care one bit. I mean I do care, but not in 
the way I should, being a perfectly proper and conventional young 
woman.” 

“You have been adorable. What 
will happen when you both return to Padenarum?’ 

Letty raised her hands dramatically. 

“T haven’t looked ahead. I haven’t wanted to. 
seems all sufficient.” 

“None the less the future has to be considered.” 

“Ves, it does, doesn’t it.” The girl frowned. “Well, then—I 
suppose I’ll resume pawing over books, that Mr. Noakes will dash 
in and out of the library, blind to me as usual—and that Hadley 
Radbourne will propose to me again. That is, unless—” She 
dropped her eyes. “Anyway I shall have had this week.” She was 
turning away when Mrs. Canby spoke. (Continued on page 116) 
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But are you looking ahead? 
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Just this week 
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Summers 


WHEN you read a golf story by 
Owen Johnson, you may be sure 
that the writer knows just what 
he is talking about, for Owen 
Johnson had rather play golf than 
—well, than write fiction, per- 


haps. Moreover, it so happens 
that the course over which travels 
the clerical hero of his present de- 
lightful tale, is a very real course, 
the one that Mr. Johnson himself 
plays, in fact, at his home down 
in the beautiful Berkshire Hills. 


"THE Reverend Godfrey Taplo strolled down ore day to that 

high spot where Stockbridge village, projecting into the 
Stockbridge Links, forms the promontory to which the exhausted 
and discouraged golfet toils upward one hundred and twenty steps, 
breathlessly tees up his ball for the sixteenth attempt, pauses and 
shudders at the prospect. One hundred and fifty yards ahead is 
a gaping bunker ready to receive and retain. To the right a regi- 
mental file of magnificent elms has withstood the cannonading of 
thirty campaigns and diverted the attack into an oozy, squashy 
marsh. To the left, where cowards incline, are large irresistible 
spaces of rough which leave an impossible full iron shot over a 
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“Now, Mr. Tapic.” 
ing is worse in golf 
than an interesting 
conversation just 
before driving.” 


swollen willow to the green. It is a sad and melancholy spot, 
where friendships have ceased and reputations vanished. It is, 
for reverse reasons, a favorite resort for spectators in search of 
lighter amusement. 

The Reverend Godfrey Taplo was reasonably young and alto- 
gether enthusiastically prepared to thump the devil out of his new 
parish, from which once the immortal Jonathan Edwards had 
flogged him. Which is why on the softest of June mornings, some 
evil spirit must have enticed him to the high places, from which 
the loveliest of golf links spread before him in temptation. 

And why shouldn’t he have been tempted? The devil, who cer- 
tainly invented the game, had here contrived to mask his purpose 
with a fairer countenance than ever beset St. Anthony. Had the 
Reverend Godfrey Taplo been possessed of a sense of humor he 
might have taken warning by this bird’s-eye view of the eternal 
battlefield: the duffers disemboweling the bunkers, filling the air 
with sod, hewing fruitless'y and often through the clinging rough; 
the paranoiacs standing at the river’s edge and cursing vanished 
balls; the lost sheep hunting in the marshes; the mixed four-ball 
matches, whence man’s traditional chivalry toward woman had de- 
parted before savage atavistic instincts! But he had no sense of 
humor or perhaps he had religiously suppressed it, believing that 
a sense of humor is only toleration of those evil tendencies which 
he was destined to scotch. 

He had only a sense of reverence. He did not see these little 
unimportant notes of human suffering. Man was lost in nature 
and nature was fair. He saw the green valley run in wooded 
distances toward the south, flanked by long undulating lines of 
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crouching mountains, the Housatonic River fresh as an English 
pastoral twisting and wriggling through clear meadows, showing 
occasional gay ripples through the willows and elms that im- 
memorially had grown up and closed over it. All the lurking evil 
was hidden from him—he saw only a glorious communion with 
nature, the call of green fields and rushing waters, shaded nooks 
and massed and stirring foliage. And while he stood thus, young 
and strangely impelled, the first match came panting up from 
below. 
“A hell of a climb,” said an intemperate voice. 
The Reverend Taplo coughed admonishingly, but with a depre- 
cating smile. 
“Mind if I drive off?” said Huggins, the club martinet. 
“What? Pardon me—” 
He stepped hastily from the tee and took his position directly 
behind, thereby committing the 
unpardonable social blunder. 
Huggins went through the 
usual preliminary fidgeting, re- 
adjusted his tee, readjusted his 
stance, waggled his club, and 
suddenly perceived the intruder 
directly behind. He stopped, 
choked down the first natural ex- 
clamation, glanced at his com- 
panions, and spoke sarcastically: 
“Would it ‘trouble you. too 
much to move to one side—not 
on my account, not because it 
might spoil my shot, but for 
your own sake. You see, the 
club head occasionally. flies off— 
it might be dangerous. Thank 
you so much.” 
He then topped his ball into 
the bunker and stood a moment 
gazing profoundly at the Rev- 
erend Godfrey Taplo, with an 
interest which 
quite escaped him. 
The second man 
drove clean over 
the trees to the 
right and burst in- 
to raucous laugh- 
ter. The third 
sliced wretchedly 
and immediately 
flung his club down 
the hill, narrowly missing a 
group of caddies. The three, 
scowling and sulking, stood 
watching the last prepare to 
drive, bringing to bear on that 
operation all the forces of that 
mental concentration which is 
known as malicious animal 
magnetism. 
The last comer, a short, stocky 
man with hair cut like a con- 
vict’s, lunged wildly, and execut- 
ing a perfect pull, drove to the 
complete satisfaction of the rest, 
forty-five degrees off the course. 
Whereupon he expressed him- 
self like a gentleman and a 
soldier. 


“To hell with this game, anyway!” he 
exclaimed after a few clarifying sen- 
tences. “To hell with this course—to 
hell with the man who ever put a club 
in my hands!” 

The Reverend Godfrey Taplo again 
coughed admonishingly. 

“And to hell with everyone who 
doesn’t like what I say!” 

Whereupon—he was of course a tran- 

sient, from the coarser Long Island districts—he stamped down 
the stairs leaving behind a smoking trail of oaths. 

The Reverend Godfrey Taplo’s first natural movement was one 
to bristle up and speak in reproof. But he restrained this im- 
pulse—they were of a manifestly common and law-defying class. 
The next impulse was to retreat from such contamination. But 
again he considered. After all this was human nature and one 
should learn how various men comport themselves under the 
stress. of unusual circumstances—shouldn’t one? 

The next match to arrive was a mixed two-ball, which, for the 
benefit of the casual reader, deserves some explanation. In this 
species of torture, the man and the woman play the same ball, 
alternating in strokes. It is the most dangerous of all the social 


relationships yet conceived, unless it be a woman’s four-ball, of 
which mercifully we know nothing. 


Husbands and wives never 
play it. It is only 
attempted when no 
blood relationship 
exists to burst through 
the social inhibitions. 
There are only two 
reasons why a man 
risks his reputation: 
either he is a guest at 
a house party and 
under orders, or he is 
desperately and hope- 
lessly in love with his 
partner. 

The theory of the 
mixed two-ball match 
is that the captured 
males are expert golf- 
ers who seek this op- 
portunity of practic- 
ing bunker shots and 
full niblick lunges out 
of marshes and the 
rough. All that is ex- 
pected of the ladies is 
to dress like golfers, 
to be easy on the 
eyes, and to be willing 
occasionally to desist 
from conversation. 


To his final perdition the ball shot out long and 
true and went rolling gleefully down the course, 
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Mrs. Nora Bullen, who had a mind of her own, arrived 
with two red spots on her cheeks which had appeared from 
within outward, due to a slight altercation as the result of 
her failure to obey the orders of Mr. Oliver Jackson on the 
last putting green. 

Miss Mabel Coates was likewise in a dangerous mood, 
having been instructed before and after every shot for 
fifteen consecutive holes by her companion Mr. Fred 
Chizzlewitte, familiarly known as “Chizzy.” The party 
nodded affably to the Reverend Godfrey Taplo, who, to 
continue his studies in human nature, began a sprightly 
conversation with Miss Coates. 

“Now, Mr. Taplo,” said Chizzy, who had not the slightest 
sense of either reverence or hesitation, “nothing is worse in 
golf than an interesting conversation just before driving. So 
I shall be most grateful to you if you will distract Mrs. Bul- 
len’s attention just as much as possible—it will help. But 
Mabel, my dear, if I might suggest to you that we are all 
even and three to go, that there are large sums of money at 
stake which I need for the support of other men’s children—”’. 





“Then don’t tell me a thing,” said Miss Mabel Coates with 
asperity. 

“IT wont if you will only remember to relax, to come back 
slowly, to keep your eyes—” 

“Fred!” 

“—on the ball and to start the downward swing slowly. 
all, my dear. Not another word!” 

“Of course, now you’ve done it. 
you wont have confidence in me!” 

“Your drive, my dear.” 

“Provoking!” 

Miss Mabel Coates then heeled her ball into the tennis courts. 

“My poor nieces,” said Chizzy in a dull voice. “Thank you, 
Mabel, thank you. I expected no less. Nothing is more interest- 
ing than a left-handed shot from a wire net. Your turn, Nora— 
I pin my hope on you.” 

“Nora, use your head,” said Oliver Jackson, falsely inspired. 

“Meaning what?” said that militant person whom neither 
mother nor marriage had subdued. 

“Meaning don’t try to carry the bunker.” 

“T can carry the bunker!” 

“What’s the use? Play safe and we’re on the green in three, 
and the best they can do is four. Do you get my point? You 
threw away the last hole. Use your head. Use your head.” 

Mrs. Bullen, being restrained by the presence of the church, 


That’s 


You wont leave me alone; 


For Benefit of Clergy 


The Reverend God- 

frey Taplo thereup 

on deliberately 
moved his ball. 


favored him with 
what is known as “the 
family lool ” bit her 
lip and brought. off a 
beautiful drive which 
unfortunately just 
failed to carry the 
bunker by a foot. 

“Nora darling, the 
best drive I ever saw 
you make,” said 
Chizzy, beaming. “Of 
course, it may be 
sunk .s0. deep even 
Oliver .wont be able 
to get it .out, but 
that’s the fault of the 
bunker. It should be 
changed. I'll speak to 
the Greens Com- 
mittee.” 

“Don't care if I 
did,” said Mrs. Bul- 
len. “It’s all Oliver's 
fault!” 

Mr. Jackson turned 
up his coat collar. 
sunk his fists in his 
pockets, and descend- 
ed, whistling a melan- 
: choly air. 
$. > Taplo, being devoid 
j of a sense of humor, 

was profoundly 
shocked. All that he 
had witnessed up to 
now inclined him 
seriously to question 
the right to existence 
of a game that could 
make brutal men 
more brutal and stir 
within the feminine 
breast instincts 
neither gentle nor 
womanly. He stood in profound meditation—stiff as a ramrod. 
sharp of profile, rather suggestive of an English field marshal of 
the early eighteenth century, a clean-cut athletic type of man, 
spare and muscular as befits one who wrestles dailv with Beelze- 
bub. He was an uncompromiser, of the church militant. He had 
scant sympathy with the riotous times, except as they gave one of 
his sterling talents the opportunity to set them right. Being 
young he lacked .perhaps a certain charity, and being virtuous, 
comprehension of the frailty of human nature. He was as un- 
compromisingly oppo-ed to bobbed hair and short skirts as to 
cocktails and playing cards for money; to a lax attendance at 
divine service as to laxity in the theater and the public prints. 
Was there not therefore something fundamentally evil in the 
game of golf, something ineradicably and insidiously corrupting? 
While he debated thus on the threshold of discovery, there arrived 
McWhiff the professional and John R. Sankey the club champion, 
banker and vestryman. 

“Hello, Taplo! Pl y the game?” said Sankey, proceeding to 
build his tee. . 

“T had a club in my hands once or twice as a boy,” Taplo con- 
fessed dubiously. 

“You’ve a good pair of shoulders on you,” said McWhiff criti- 
cally. “You’re built for a golfer.” 

Sankey, without nervousness, squared off and drove. An ex- 
clamation of delight and surprise came involuntarily from Tap'o. 
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By Owen Johnson 


Nothing could exceed the grace of the straight mounting flight of 
that ball which, sailing victoriously over rough and bunker, heed- 
less of danger to the right and the left, stopped a good two 
hundred and twenty yards on its way toward the pin. 

“Ye hit that one, son,” said McWhiff, who»drove smoothly 
and clean. 

\gain the Reverend Godfrey Taplo felt sharply stirred,.with a 
warm thrilled muscular satisfaction at perceiving what thousands 
of earnest aspirants vainly pursue—the perfection of a human 
machine. 

*Bee—oo—tiful!” 

“Two hundred and sixty yards at least,” said Sankey en- 
thusiastically. 

“It'll do—it’ll do.” 

“Good-by, Taplo—we’ll have you out on the links yet!” called 
Sankey as they moved off. 

Taplo stood enthralled, moved by incomprehensible instincts, as 
in older days the crowd must have gasped at the flight of an 
arrow from Robin Hood’s bow. What a shot that was! Who 
could have conceived that a mere man with a twisted stick, by 


the exercise of the mental faculties over the bodily, could control _ 


to such a nicety the flight of an inanimate object! And instinc- 
tively, reversing the cane in his hand, he drove an imaginary ball 
to incredible’ distances. 


Now: the trouble with the Reverend Godfrey Taplo, besides 
his youth, was‘2 fierce Calvinistic spirit of no compromise. 
He fell into the error of all reformers. He could not wait, steel- 
ing himself in patience, and progressively strive to produce per- 
fection. He had no patience with sin, having never him- 
self sinned, except in matters of the spirit which he had 
not yet come to recognize. He attacked all evil en masse 
whenever and wherever he perceived it. He made no 
distinction in kind or in degree. He attacked the younger 
generation on the score of modern dancing and the new 
freedom between the sexes. He spoke fearlessly forth 
at the dinner table whenever wine was offered, sternly 
resisting any evasions of the law of the land. He stopped 
residents of Stockbridge on the street and demanded, 
point blank, an explanation of their failure to appear of 
a Sunday morning. In extreme cases he even supple- 
mented this warning 
with a personal visit. 
Once or twice he re- 
ceived a wrathful an- 
swer, but for the 
most part the flock 
trembled and re- 
sponded to the mili- 
tant call. This ‘much 
must be said for him: 
he was built of mis- 
sionary stuff—a mus- 
cular Christian, not 
given to teacup ex- 
hortations, but de- 
lighting in the 
company of his fellow 
men. 

This undoubtedly 
tempted him to seek 
the joy of the great 
outdoors and vigorous 
exercise on the golf 
links. He had played 
football at college 
and run the hurdles 
in creditable time. 
He did not make his 
decision all at once 
but only after weeks 
of wavering contem- 
plation of other golf- 
ers. It was perhaps the question of dignity that held him 
back. Was it exactly conducive to respect—that respect 
which his position demanded he must maintain—to descend 
into a bunker and hack fruitlessly and often at a buried 
golf ball to the delectation of a mere caddy? Or to place 
himself in a manifest situation of inferiority with those 
who certainly were not his intellectual equals? 

In the end—if indeed it were not ordained for his 
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greater good—he was tempted in the simplest and most com- 
monplace of ways. He was standing one afternoon at the first 
tee with Sankey, Chizzlewitte and McWhiff engaged in light 
banter when some demon inspired Chizzy to say: 

“Ever try to hit a golf ball? With those shoulders you ought 
to hit it a mile.” 

“Try it, sir,” said the professional. 

Sankey offered him a driver and pointed to a shining white ball 
beautifully teed up, poised for flight. 
Taplo took the club in his hands. 
glanced at the ball and was tempted. 

“Well, why not?” he said with a laugh and forthwith stripped 
off his coat. “What do I want to think about?” 

Chizzy flung up his hands in horror. 

“Don’t tell him, Mac—don’t tell him!” 

“Just step right up, sir, and hit it any way that seems natural 
to you.” 

The Reverend Godfrey Taplo approached the ball with a sort 
of dance step, executed a flourish around his head as if he were 
swinging a dumb-bell, and smote. To his final perdition the ball 
shot out long and true and went rolling gleefully down the course. 

“A whale of a swat!” 

“Two hundred and twenty yards if it’s an inch!” 

“Well, I'll be jigg-swiggered!” 

If the devil himseif had been masquerading in human form, 
he could not have worn a smile of more devilish satisfaction than 
now illumined the face of the crafty McWhiff. For henceforth 
the man was his, body and soul, and he knew it! 

“Good gracious, but that certainly (Continued on page i56) 


He liked the feel of it. He 
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Niobe cried out: 
“Catch me and I'll 
roll off.” They 
shouted, “No, no!” 
but she answered: 
“Here I come.” 
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Never before has there appeared in 
contemporary fiction so vivid a girl 
as Mr. Hughes’ heroine in this novel. 
In her impulses and actions, she is 
distinctly a daughter of today, as 
fluid as water, as dazzling as a 
flaming arc-light. The underlying 
theme of the story has been develop- 
ing in Mr. Hughes’ consciousness 
for years, but only recently did the 
girl herself leap into life in his mind. 
The result is a work in which he 
is more deeply interested than in 
anything else he has ever written. 
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Destiny 


By Rupert Hughes 
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The Story So Far: 

ROM a sky above the sky, four angels peered down on this earth where it 

spins as a mote of dust in the typhoon of innumerable universes; and in their 

several moods of derision, disgust, pity and indifference, they mused upon the 
anthill antics of the creatures of earth. Two humans caught the especial attention 
of the angels: a woman known as Niobe Fenn, who had youth, beauty and 
riches, yet paced in frantic restlessness her sumptuous room; a man called 
Joel Kimlin, who was young but poor and uncouth, and who lay in ambush above 
a country road, watching, with rifle poised, for an enemy he hardly knew. 

It chanced that God passed by along the parapet like a general making the 
rounds of his camp. Noting the humor of the angels, He was moved to reproof: 

“It might be, my children, that you in their places would do no better.” 

The derisive angel bespoke Him: “It would amuse me to know.” 

And the scornful angel echoed: “I should like to prove myself in such a test.” 

And it pleased God to say: “Descend, then, to the earth, and inhabit, each of 
you, the body of one of my creatures, and learn what it is to go to and fro in the 
earth and walk up and down in it.” 

This Niobe, whom the angels had watched, had been motoring with her suitor 
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Bret Rattoon that day. “I want to die,” she had said to him— 
this girl who had youth, beauty and wealth. “What is there to 
want? What’s the good of anything?” That night the angel of 
derision, entering the room where Niobe slept, bade the soul of 
Niobe begone, then crept into the empty tenement. 

That same day Joel Kimlin’s hag of a grandmother had come 
to the mountain cabin where Joel lived with his kinsfolk and 
brought news that one of their feud enemies, Josh Tapper, had 
shot Joel’s cousin, Linus Kimlin: Young Joel was chosen to re- 
taliate by murdering Josh Tapper. But as he lay in ambush with 
his rifle over a log, he fell asleep. And here the angel of scorn 
found him and dispossessed his unresisting soul. 

During Joel’s slumber, his feud-foe passed by unharmed; but 
his indignant family sent him back to renew the attack. He 
succeeded in wounding Tapper; but that competent feudist sent 
bullets so close about Joel that the boy fled. 

Joel was now homeless, for the Tappers would shoot him on 


sight, and his own clan would cast him out for dishonoring them. 
So it was that he set out afoot to seek the railroad and new 
fortunes; and so came about his strange meeting with Niobe 
Fenn. For that daughter of wealth and ennui had sought to 
drive her car fast enough and far enough to escape boredom and 
Bret Rattoon; and her flight ended only when in attempting to. 
turn on a narrow mountain road she and her car went over a 
cliff together. Joel, plodding the path below, saw the catastrophe 
and came clumsily to her aid; hailing a passing farmer, he 
brought a hay wagon for ambulance and accompanied her, in 
agony from her broken leg, in search of succor. (The story 
continues in detail: ) 


T= spirit from Paradise had been housed in the ivory palace 
of Niobe Fenn’s body for only a few hours and already had 
encountered the tremendous experience of Pain. 

From the first, the angel had been busied with an amazing array 
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of little special local discomforts, inconveniences, bafflements, but 
they were piquant with novelty rather than hateful, and they were 
not unmixed with delightful entertainments of the senses of touch, 
taste, smell, sight, hearing and all the others. 

Now, however, with the crash of the automobile turning somer- 
saults down the cliff had come blows that ruined and appalled 
like cataclysms; there had come the twisting of joints out of 
sockets, the splintering of bones and their fierce combing of the 
red flesh. The force of gravity had meant nothing to the angel, 
but it meant disaster to the woman. 

The other angel in the mean tenement of Joel Kimlin’s body 
had not yet known physical anguish, but in the woods, when Josh 
Tapper’s bullets sang close, he had undergone the astounding 
devastation of the Fear of Death. Death had meant nothing to 
the angel until a multitude of senses and powers clung to him 
like terrified children, pleading against annihilation. Cowardice 
and flight had saved that family which was now the angel’s very 
self. And the fear of death was already forgotten by the awe and 
the desire of beauty, embittered by the misery of a feeling of un- 
worthiness, an enforced humility, a clash with contempt. 


AS Joel plodded the rough edge of the road alongside the hay 
wagon, he kept his gaze aloft, but he could not see Niobe 
where she sprawled on the top of the vast hassock. He longed to 
see her but dreaded almost to make the wish lest she should come 
tumbling out of the green mound and he prove too weak or too 
slow to checi: her fall. 

He could hear her groaning now and then as the wagon bumped 
or lurched, and his heart was needled with pain for her. 

Niobe’s mind swayed from fog to fire. A part of her soul 
longed to rend the heavens with outcries of distress. A part of 
her soul warned her not to be a coward, but to take her medicine 
like a thoroughbred. 

So the pretty warrior lay gnashing her teeth and clenching 
her hands and lolling her head from side to side in the prickly 
smother of the hay. As she agonized she remembered Bret Rat- 
toon and wondered what had become of him. 

Her hilarious game of hide-and-seek had ended grimly enough 
and she repented the frivolity as a stupidity well deserving punish- 
ment but not so much of it. She imagined Bret speeding on and 
on till some long stretch of straight highway showed him that she 
was not ahead, but had turned aside-on some crossroad. He 
would turn back and ransack the country, but would he ever find 
her? Would she ever live long enough for this creeping mountain 
of hay to reach any port? How would she get down to earth 
alive? How long would she be laid up in bed if she ever reached 
a bed? Would she ever walk again? And if she did, must she 
limp through the world on crooked legs? 

Anxieties for the future were harrowing enough but they were 
as nothing to the almost intolerable fact of anguish. Niobe’s 
delicious body had escaped thus far any great cruelty of torment, 
though she had been born in and of and to the pangs of the flesh. 

But to the angel, pain was amazement. In the hyperethereal 
realms where there was no flesh to bleed and not a nerve to glow 
like a red-hot wire, the spirits there had wondered at the fantastic 
behavior of mortals under mysterious onsets of the passion of 
suffering. It was as difficult for angels to comprehend them as 
for men born blind to understand the difference between turquoise 
green and cobalt blue. 

Now and then Niobe’s frame was overswept with tremors re- 
sembling flights of wind across fields of wheat. Then there would 
be lulls of brief death when the nerves could feel no more and 
went out like electric lamps overloaded with current. 

She kept calling “Bret! Bret!” but her voice was weak and 
the hay muffied it. She could see only the blazing sky rimmed 
round with sharp stalks of straw and bearded heads of gilded 
grain. 

She had but the vaguest memory of the two peasants who had 
picked her up from the ground and were carrying her—whither? 
—at this maddening lack of speed. 


G HE felt that her one hope was in Bret Rattoon: if he loved 
her, he would find her somehow. She had guessed him right, 
for he had indeed turned back from the pursuit and gone darting 
about the upper roads. Missing the lane she dodged into, he had 


taken a highway that curled down from the long ridge and brought 
him finally past the wreck of her car where it lay at the foot of 
the steep. He had stopped and searched for some remnant of 
Niobe, but finding nothing he felt sure that she could not have 
been obliterated and must have been carried off. 

He returned to his car and charged down the road, checking 
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everyone he met to make inquiry; but no one had even heard o 
the accident. He would have shot past the hay wagon without 
glance if it had not blocked the road at a narrow place. H: 
pounded his raucous horn and yelled and cursed in vain for gang 
way; Joel looked back at him dumbly and the driver paid no heed 
to his expert profanity. But it was music to Niobe and she cried 
out with all her might. 

Bret heard from the sky only a faint murmuring of his name: 

“Bret! Bret! It’s me! It’s me!” 

Bewitched a moment and wondering if it were*her wraith wail- 
ing overhead, he looked up and saw nothing but swaying hay. 

He demanded of Joel: “Is there a girl up there?” 

Joel nodded. Bret snarled: 

“Well, why in hell didn’t you tell me?” 

Joel retorted with truculence: “Well, why in hell didn’ ya ast 
me?” 

He was surprised to find himself so warlike. 
had already wrought a maturing change in him. 

Bret stopped his car, and running round the hay wagon, yelled 
at the driver to stop. The giant said “Whoa!” to his horses and 
“Huh?” to Bret. He was big enough to laugh at Bret’s insolence, 
and to consent to surrender the girl to him. 

How to get her down was a puzzle. Bret started to climb the 
haymow with the ardor of another Romeo. He might as well 
have tried to walk up a breaking wave. He came near to capsiz- 
ing the whole stack upon him. 

The three men stood helpless until Niobe, frantic 
delay, cried out: “Catch me and I'll reli off.” 

They shouted “No, no!” in terror, but she answered: 

“Here I come!” 

With wrigglings and tossings that hurt her like knife-stabs she 
reached the edge of the green cliff and spun sidewise down it. 
The six-armed beast below caught her in the air and carried the 
cylinder of pain she was to Bret’s car. 

All that Bret could do for her was to make haste with every 
bit of speed he could extort from his engine. He paused just 
long enough to dive into his pockets and find money to toss to 
the two men. 

“Thanks for your kindness to Miss Fenn,” he said, and ran to 
the wheel, backed his car, and turning it round, went away like 
a torpedo churning through a sea of dust. 


Niobe’s beauty 


with the 


Ts haymaster fondled the five-dollar bill in his palms with a 
tender welcome, but. Joel st at his as if it were accursed. 
He had never had so much money is. hand before, but he felt a 
certain superiority in Bret’s manner ané@.was infuriated with that 


sort of unreasoning, unlaboring pride that kept his people haughtily 


worthless. 

Furthermore he felt. a jealousy of. ‘the pirate for carrying off 
the beautiful lady who had tumbled from the clouds into his life. 
He thought of her already as his own treasure-trove picked up 
by the roadside. 
Fenn? Yes! Fenn. Miss Fenn! ‘“Thanks-for your kindness to 
Miss Fenn.” And he had called her “Niobe” or something and 
she had cailed him “Bret.” 

While Joel was scratching these items on the tablets of his 
memory, the hay wagon had moved off and left him. 

He had been walking with so steadfast ‘a. gaze onthe top of the 


haystack that he had given no heéd +0 -his: whereabouts. He . 
gaped as he realized that he had walked right back: ‘into the village 


he had fled around only a few hours before. 

He saw two horsemen galloping toward him, wheeling out from 
the road to clear the hay wagon. They were armed. They must 
be Tappers! 

And now the spirit in Joel found itself with a mutiny on its 
hands. The instinct of self-preservation cried to his members, 
“Run!” And all the auxiliary engines began to race and to pro- 
vide extra resources for a supreme exertion. 

But the legs refused to run; the members stood stock still. He 
trembled all over as Bret’s car had done when he left the engine 
running but unmeshed the gears and threw the shift into neutral. 

The soul felt itself indeed a neutral in this war within itself. 
a said “Run!” Another said: “You can’t escape, so 
stand!” 

Again the angel knew the grisly chill of the dread of death. 
It waited to be kicked out of its home, a shabby hovel but all 
the home there was for him. Staring at the approaching riders, 
he saw that they were not Tappers but his own people, Kimlins— 
his Uncle Esau and his Cousin Jake jouncing on their bony long- 
haired horses. 

His smile of relief died in its birth, for he remembered his 


What was the name the swell had given her? _ 
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Hilda knew that she was neither saved nor prepared to die, and it troubled her. 


failure to do the chore they had set him: he had not killed Josh 
Tapper, but run away, and—crime of crimes—had abandoned his 
rifle. 

They would trample him down or shoot him, or beat him. 
Yet he could not run. He awaited, in sick disgust, the con- 
temptible fate of a poltroon. 

But his Uncle Esau was yelling with laughter: 

“H’lo, Joel boy; it’s a great day for us Kimlins. 
the last damned Tapper out of town.” 

Joel tried to look elated but his eyebrows and the corners of 
his mouth were too heavy to lift: As the horses danced about 
his wincing toes his Cousin Jake reached down and cuffed him 
over the head, and praised him! 


We just drove 


“You certainly done noble by Josh Tapper. It was your 
shootin’ him that started all the fuss. They thought they’d hold 
the town but that only bunched ’em up for us, and we snuk in 
and shot ’em out again. We got a good half of ’em and the 
rest’ll hide for a month of Sundays.” 

Uncle Esau’s face was positively kindly as he said: 

“We was afraid they’d got you, but I see they didn’t. We're 
goin’ back roundaboutlike, for the sheriff has come out of his 
hole with a posse, and we’ll have to lay low awhile. Git up here 
and ride home with me.” 

His mighty arm went down like a crane and swung Joel across 
the horse’s neck in front of him. 

Joel thought he would be split in two by the sharp ax of the 
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nag’s bones, but he was comforted by the golden wonder of his 


redemption from shame to glory. Then his uncle said: 

“But where’s your rifle at?” 

While his faculties scattered like sheep from a lightning stroke, 
his uncle saved him by his own garrulity: 

“You hid it out, I guess, so’s to git through the town with 
that innercent look of yourn.” 

He laughed with uproar while Joel tried to think of somebody 
to thank for another intervention in his behalf. Memory 
brought him a phrase his father had tossed off once to a relative 
who had talked himself into trouble: “Always let the other feller 
do the talkin’. He always will, if you keep your head shut.” 
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Joel and Hilda, startled out of the trance they were in and not 


So Joel learned the great lesson of the dignity and convenience 
of taciturnity. There was nothing in his soul to scorn him for 
this new-found art of the lie by silence. 

Bruised as he was by the long wild ride home, he was salved 
by the welcome. His mother embraced him with joy in his safety, 
his grandmother with pride in his bravery. 

It was a grand day to be a Kimlin and everybody was drunk 
on success. As soon as possible the men grew drunker with 
liquor. They made Joel drink. 

The taste was like barbed wire reeling down his throat, but the 
whisky seemed to unchain in his gentle soul an unsuspected beast. 

He felt for the first time a frenzy for battle. He growled at 











knowing how to behave, got to their feet uncertainly and looked about. 


his mother and cursed his father, who howled with pride in the 
new Joel. And he struck at his drunken Uncle Esau, who yelped 
with laughter and, pulling down the young man’s feebler arms, 
embraced him and almost suffocated him with a kiss of besotted 
affection. 

Again Joel’s legs refused their office and he had to lie down 
where he fell. But as he lay, his heart grew black with a wolfish 
rage against the man named Bret who had carried off Joel’s prop- 
erty called Niobe. 

He gnashed his teeth and meditated the destruction of the sleek 
fox. He remembered the five-dollar bill, and fumbling for it, saw 
in it a badge of humitiation, 





He crumpled it up and flung it in the fire. 

As it burned, his mother saw it and, kneeling, snatched at it in 
wonder. She put out the blaze with her own hand and, holding 
up one charred end of the bank-note, saw what it had been and 
moaned: 

“Oh, Joel boy, look what you been and done! 
I ’a’ boughten with that!” 

And then Joel’s superlative wrath broke into superlative tears, 
and he sobbed inconsolably, till he fell asleep. 

(It had been a busy first day for the immigrant angel in Joel: 
he had known fear and lust, love and jealousy and falsehood, 
drunkenness and maudlin grief.) (Continued on page 140) 
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“In this story,” Gerald Beaumont writes, 
“I turn back a few pages in my Mem- 
ory Book to the chapter that chronicles 
my own college experiences.” For, if you 
must know it, out on the Coast there are 
lots of men who played football when 
Gerald did and who remember his under- 
graduate interest in the game. It’s not 
alone the professional sports in which he 
is an expert, but the amateur as well. 


The (;reat) 


sy Gerald 


A’ Bellew University, which has so many legends and tradi- 
tions that many of them have become interwoven by the 
hand of Time, the Juniors insist that “Pa” Cochrane, head of the 
football staff, is a sort of King Arthur. Always, in the moment 
of peril, the veteran coach uncovers the magic sword “Excalibur” 
in the person of some gridiron gladiator who turns the tide of 
battle and is thereupon immortalized. 

But the Seniors draw their parallel from the Danish legend of 
Holger Danske, and as they rule the campus, their version takes 
precedence. Holger Danske was an old man, clad in steel, who 
symbolized the spirit of his native land. He slept in the cellar of 
Kronenburg Castle, and his long beard grew into the marble table 
upon which his bowed head rested. Once each year an angel 
whispered to him that all was well and he might slumber on. But 
if the hour ever came when Denmark should be in dire peril, it 
was written that Holger Danske would surely rouse himself, burst 
his bonds, and come forth, sword in hand, to meet the foe. 
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Beaumont 


Bellew proclaims that under the broad do- 
mains of the university, which has given the world. scholars and 
statesmen, patriots and presidents, there slumbers an invincible 
spirit in the form of an ancient Tiger bowed under the weight 
of years. In his dreams he sees everything that happens to his 
children, and so long as no peril impends, he bides his time in 
patience. But in the hour of actual need the imprisoned monarch 
of the jungle bursts his fetters and stalks forward to the fray. 
Whichever fanciful legend you choose to accept, the fact re- 
mains that at Bellew University, football had transcended the 
ordinary realm of sport and had become an expression of idealism. 
So clearly was all this understood that every year Bellew’s 
progeny flocked back from the corners of the earth to consecrate 
themselves again in the Hymn of Salutation which is always sung 
on the field of victory after the Big Game. The spectacle is one 
which even outsiders travel far to see. It is staged always at five 
o’clock when the chapel chimes ring out the hour and the descend- 


Senior tradition at 
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ing sun paints the gray stadium in the Bellew colors of gold and 
blue. The words are chanted by the bareheaded thousands massed 
on the floor of the stadium, and each line is echoed by a choir 
of five hundred girl .tudents standing high in the bleachers. 


In the name of all thy sons who've gone before 
And of those who'll guard thy glory ever more, 
Till the longest day is done 

And the game of life is won 

You shall always hear us calling as of yore 


All Hail! .... All Hail! .... Bellew! 
For a precious moment the 
spell lingers, blotting out all 4 
distinctions of age and class, _ < 
business and creed. Then the = 
busy world rushes on, striv- mT 


ing to make up for the inter- 
ruption, and Bellew begins to 
build for the succeeding year. 

The great war exacted a 
heavy toll from old Bellew, 
which gave freely of its 
young blood because of the 
very traditions in which it 
was sanctified. The sorority 
houses lost their favorites; 
the fraternities bade farewell 
to their leaders. Not alone 
the ‘varsity, but the second 
and third teams joined the 
colors. Pa Cochrane, . the 
highest paid coach in Amer- 
ica, became a dollar-a-year 
man in Washington, and foot- 
ball was perforce abandoned. 
These were the dark days in 
the history of the university. 

When peace was restored, 
and the gold-starred service 
flags were enshrined in the 
vestibule of the chapel, Pa 
Cochrane returned, grim and 
gray-haired. Once more Bel- 
lew donned moleskin and 
looked curiously at the foot- 
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ball horizon, only to dis- 
cover that, for the first 
time in history, danger 
threatened from every 
side. The Army was now 
on a par with the Big Four. 
Michigan, under the skilled guid- 
ance of Tad Thorton, was threat- 
ening to plow through most of its 
opponents like a runaway tank; 
the new rules benefited the Purple 
style of play, aid made Massa- 
chusetts formidable. Above all 
these loomed the sinister shadow 
of Bellew’s traditional enemy, the 
scarlet Bear. Old graduates who 
made it their duty to study the 
football situation at other colleges, 
began writing and telegraphing to Pa Cochrane, and the mes- 
sages were all of the same tenor: 

“Look out for New England. Build against the Bear!” 

When Neil Ulfred was elected captain of the ‘varsity, news- 
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The coach looked up 
to find a girl standing 
at the rail of his box 


papers all over the country commented on the fact that Bellew had 
entrusted its football leadership to a man who had lost the’ power 
of speech on the battlefields of France. Gridiron experts discussed 
Captain Ulfred’s misfortune tactfully. Coach Cochrane and 
Claude Carroll—conceded to be the greatest quarterback in the 
history of the game—reached a conclusion behind closed doors. 
The veteran coach was worried. 

“It’s the effect upon the man himself that I’m trying to analyze. 
Speech is not required of a player. I can name half a dozen stars 
of the game who were deaf-mutes. But you’ve made Neil captain, 
and there will be times when Le will feel very 
bitterly the need for speech. It may affect his 
playing, and in that case our only hope is gone. 
I tell you, my boy, if I read the situation cor- 
rectly the Big Game this year depends upon the 
success or failure of Neil Ulfred.” 

The little quarterback rumpled his brown hair. 

“IT know it,” he admitted, “and I don’t think 
we’ve made any mistake. If ever a man had the 
Bellew spirit, it’s the Great Dane. You know the 
senior legend of Holger Danske? Well, Teddy 

Johnson called our atten- 
tion to the similarity, 
and Ted served under 
Neil in France. You 
can’t down him; you 
can’t break. his nerve. 


The man was equal to every emergency, 
just as he was in his first year at Bellew. 
When he was picked up speechless, it 
was only after he had crawled through 
hell with the orders that saved his 
whole company. He doesn’t have to say 
anything. The very fact that he can’t 
utter a word will make the ‘varsity play 
over its head to help him.” 

Cochrane chewed thoughtfully at his 
cigar. 

“You may be right,” he conceded. 
“Bellew responds to inspiration. Neil 
is a great player and a brave man. 
3 Seems funny those doctors can’t help 

him.” 
Carroll 
tressed. 
“{ wish they’d let him 
—— alone,” he protested. “Pa, 
_ you don’t appreciate what 
a. Neil’s suffered. He’s been 
experimented upon by al- 
most every specialist in 
the country, until he can’t stand it any more. Psychiatric treat- 
ments they call it, everything from hypnotism to plain fifteenth- 
century torture. He can see and he can hear, and there’s no ap- 
parent reason why he can’t talk. It’s a case that puzzles them all 
—a sort of emotional paralysis, as I understand it. Why, he can’t 
even laugh or cry.” 
“Well,” mused Cochrane, “he certainly can play football, and 
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In that second, each 
gave all that was in 
him, but the mind 
and muscles of one 
reacted to the magic 
of the moment. 


we don’t have to worry 
about his being flunked 
out of his classes. No 
man stands any higher. 
Look here, my boy, I 
don’t want to throw too 
many burdens upon you, 
but somebody has got to 
know just what’s going on 
in Ulfred’s mind; some- 
body’s got to speak for 
him; somebody’s got to 
eat with him, live with 
him, study with him, read 
his thoughts, serve as his 
shadow. A_ quarterback 
is the intellectual force of 
a team; he does the think- 
ing; his brain runs the 
machinery from the open- 
ing whistle; but Bellew 
has always looked to its 
captain for moral and 
spiritual inspiration off the 
field as well as on. Who's 
going to help this man?” 

“T’ll be his roommate,” 
answered the little quarter- 
back, “and I love him!” 

“Conference is over,” 
said the coach. 

They made a queer 
pair. The campus regarded 
it as the judgment of 
heaven that Claude Car- 
roll, of all people, should 
have been condemned to 
intimate association with 
a man who couldn't talk 
and who had never been 
seen in the company of a 
co-ed, because Claude was 
the champion gossip of the 
whole world as well as a 
most shameless “fusser.” 

“Guess that will hold 
him for a while,” chuckled 
his friends. 

But the result of the al- 
liance surprised everyone. 
It was Captain Ulfred who changed, and not the campus Romeo. 
The silent Dane, two hundred pounds of bone and muscle, was 
starving for the joys of college companionship. He rejoiced in 
the incessant chatter of his little chum; he followed obediently 
wherever the quarterback led. Claude suggested nothing quite 
so much as a noisy little tug lashed to a silent battleship. He 
piloted Captain Ulfred into harbors where the fullback would 
never have ventured alone,—Sorority Square at dusk, “Fussers’ 
Lane,” which bordered Rose Manor, and other ports where none 
but skilled mariners ventured. 

Captain Ulfred was a heroic figure, blond and blue-eyed, the 
type of man artists delight in depicting. More than that he was, 
ex officio, the symbol of Bellew’s soul, captain of the ‘varsity, 
leader of the Tiger Clan. Under the skillful guidance of Claude 
Carroll, Neil Ulfred appeared at the Senior Assembly Ball, and 
before the night was over he had danced three times with a pretty 
girl who wore dark glasses. 

It was about two weeks later that “Nosey” Muldoon, who al- 
ways had something to say about everybody, expressed himself 
to Pa Cochrane in the latter’s office. 

“Well, Claude’s happy at last! He’s found somebody that can’t 
stop him. Neil talks with his fingers and Claude with his mouth. 
The only two people in the world I ever saw who could speak at 
the same time without interrupting each other.” 
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Cochrane’s lips curved in a faint smile. He too had observed 
certain phases of the Carroll-Ulfred alliance. 

“My boy,” he confided, “if you had one-half of that little fel- 
low’s brains, you'd be a wise man.” 

Nosey affected righteous indignation. 

“Huh! Well, I’m not such a darn fool as to- introduce a fellow 
who can’t talk to a girl who can’t see!” 

“Who did that?” 

“Carroll at the Assembly Ball. He paired off the Great Dane 
with the Class Canary. You know who I mean, Pa—the girl who 
sings in the chapel choir—she had the prima donna role in the 
last extravaganza.” 

Cochrane’s gray eyes sparkled under heavy brows. 

“Name’s Taylor—Gwen Taylor?” 

“That’s the one! Nice girl but she’s got something the matter 
with her eyes. Can you imagine a fellow with brains introducing 
a girl like that to a man who has to use the sign language? Why, 
she’d have to practice holding his hand before she could ever 
learn what he was trying to say!” 

Pa Cochrane wheeled in his chair and for a long time stared 
out the window at the campus of picturesque Bellew. It was the 
grizzled coach who had stamped Claude Carroll as the greatest 
quarterback in history because in a game the boy was always 
thinking three plays ahead. Cochrane turned again to his visitor. 
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“Isn't that the girl who wrote the words to ‘Hail Bellew? 

“That’s her.” 

“Won the Founder’s Day Medal for the best essay on ‘College 
Spirit?’ ” 

“T think so.” 

Cochrane fumbled a moment with the papers on his desk, sort- 
ing them abstractedly. Then he looked up. 

“My boy,” he confided, “I made a slight mistake in percentage. 
I should have said that if you had one-fiftieth of Claude Carroll’s 
brains, you’d graduate with highest honors. Now, run along, kid. 
I’m busy.” 

A great man—Pa Cochrane, for fifteen years the master mind 
of football at Bellew. His salary was twenty thousand dollars 
a year, and no member of the faculty begrudged him a penny. 
His influence over the student body was enormous, and the reason 
was plain. The ambition of almost.every boy who attained any 
degree of football enthusiasm in his high-school days was to go 
to Bellew. Old graduates in all parts of the country took it upon 
themselves to scout constantly for likely material and to guide 
young gridiron stars always toward Bellew. The girl students 
seemed to be, for the most part, either daughters of old football 
enthusiasts, or sisters of the younger generation. Thus Pa Coch- 
rane was the ultimate consignee for boys and girls alike, and he was 
a wise father as well as a great coach. He sent for Claude Carroll. 


& eh Sa 


“Better take up with Captain Ulfred the question of cutting 


the squad to thirty men. The time has come when we must all 
live as brothers, eating at the same table, sleeping under the 
same roof, living in the most intimate relationship. I want the 
varsity to become as the fingers are to the hand. Then we'll 
develop the mind and soul. By the way, I understand you’re 
trying to make a fusser out of Holger Danske? How does Miss 
Taylor take to the idea?” 

The little quarterback hung his head. When he looked up it 
was straight into the shrewd eyes of the older man. 

“Pa,” said he, “I laid awake all last night trying to dope out 
a play that seems impossible. Mind if I tell you about it?” 

“Go ahead, my boy.” 

Claude considered a moment. 

“Pa, if you were asked to name the two students who have the 
greatest love for Bellew, who would they be?” 

“Neil Ulfred and Miss Taylor,” said the coach promptly. 
been thinking it over.” 

“Right,” said little Carroll. “But did it occur to you that she 
is the one who wrote the Hymn of Salutation, and he is the only 
student in Bellew who can’t sing it?” 

“No,” admitted the coach, “I hadn’t thought of that.” 

“Nor I,” said the quarterback. “And that isn’t all. Did it 
occur to you that I introduced the (Continued on page 134) 
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Exchange 


Katherine Newlin Burt 


FTER consultation with her calendar, Mrs. St. Ives Shaw 

decided that since there was an hour or more before a lunch- 
eon engagement, she would take her broken bracelet to Grinsby’s 
for repairs. She rang for her maid, ordered her street-clothes 
and while she waited, took out her jewel-case and examined the 
damaged article. Whatever faults Ivy might have, she told her- 
self, he was not an ungenerous husband. There had been the 
diamond bracelet last Christmas, and the string of pearls and 
sapphires on their wedding-anniversary—a beautiful ornament, 
interesting too, with its skillful trick catch by which it could be 
transformed from a neck- to a wrist-ornament by an instant’s 
manipulation. With its azure flame and tender shimmer, it was 
especially becoming to a white-skinned, blue-eyed woman like 
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She was using all 
her courage. “Ik 
was very good 
of you to see me 


3 at all, Mrs. Shaw.” 





Years ago Jackson's Hole was the 
hideaway of Western bandits. 
Today it is a lovely land of tour- 
ists, and in the heart of it the Burts 
conduct a ranch where Eastern 
men and women may pretend they 
are range-riders through glorious 
summer days. Incidentally, Mrs. 
Burt is one of three Western writ- 
ers whose work has received the 
cowboys’ seal of approval. In the 
present story, however, Katherine 
Burt returns to her winter habitat, 
one of the greater Eastern cities , 


herself. She stood up in her lace negligee before her mirror and 
studied the effect of the stones. A dancing-partner, her latest 
jazz-affinity, had said: “You look like a little white swan.” 
That was a pretty compliment; it showed imagination. Most 
dancing-partners were clever only with their feet. Yes, Jack 
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was right; with those jewels against her white neck, she did 
look like a swan, It was the smallness of her head, perhaps, or 
the shape of her eyes—or the way she carried herself. 

The maid returned. 

“Madam, a lady wants to see you. 
name is Mrs. John Harvey.” 

Caroline Shaw opened her eyes comically at their reflection in 
the mirror. 

“Mercy on us, Mary! What a queer time for a stranger to 
insist on seeing me. All right, let her come up here. She'll have 
to be informal if she comes at eleven o'clock on the morning 
after a ball.” 

She laughed at a small malicious fancy concerning the coin- 
cidence of her meditations about Jack and this odd intrusion of 
his wife, and stood thoughtfully pulling the sapphire chain through 
her slim hands. Only last night, when she had shown Jack Harvey 
the secret of the catch, she had let him refasten these sapphires at 
her throat. He had touched her neck back there—touched it not only 
with his finger-tips. She lifted her own finger now and delicately 
brushed the spot, watching her own eyes soften a little as she 
did so. The dressing-room, lavender and gray 
—draperies, woodwork and deep silky rugs— 
threw faint, becoming tints upon her. She 
was by no means unconscious of her mother- 
of-pearl effectiveness in 
this setting. She liked 
herself in negligee: trail- 
ing laces, delicate reveal- 


She says it is urgent. The 


ment, tiny brocade 
mules. She was small and 
slender. Tall women, she 


believed, were at a dis- 
advantage in moments of 
dishabille. She wondered 
if Mrs. Harvey was a 
tall woman. She put her 
jewels down carelessly 
behind her on the dress- 
ing-table and moved for- 
ward as Mary opened the 
door. The catch of the 
sapphire chain caught in 
her lace, was carried for- 
ward and slid noiselessly 
into the thick depths of a 
white fur rug. 

“Mrs. Harvey, madam,” 
Mary announced, and 
went out, closing the 
dressing-room door. 

A small woman came 
quickly forward across 
the rug. The morning light 
from the long windows on 
either side of the dress- 
ing-table revealed every 
little line and thread of 
her—the pale face, faintly 
distorted by some keen 
anxiety, the forlorn suit 
and furs, the little un- 
fashionable shoes, the felt 
hat, antedated, shapeless, 
the soft unelaborated 
hair, the complexion un- 
shaded by powder and unbrightened by rouge. 
Caroline told herself that this could not be Jack 
Harvey’s wife. The girl was pretty, certainly. 
perhaps very pretty; but she would be entirely 
dependent for any real effectiveness upon groom- 
ing, dressing, touching-up. How stupid a woman 
must be to let herself fall into such dingy dis- 
ability!’ If Jack was really married to this poor 
little creature, she didn’t wonder at his present 
aberration. “A little white swan—” He couldn’t 
pay his wife such compliments. 

“It was very sweet of you to call,” said 
Caroline. “Wont you forgive me for receiving you up here like 
this? I’m not usually dressed and in my right mind much be- 
fore twelve o'clock.” 

Caroline sat down, and the visitor placed herself opposite dn a 
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small gilded chair. She was evidently using all her courage to go 
through with a painful undertaking. A little pulse was visible 
in her delicate throat. 

“T think it was very good of you to see me at all. I have a 
feeling, Mrs. Shaw, that you are a sympathetic woman, under- 
standing and generous.” 

Said Caroline doubtfully: “Thank you, Mrs. Harvey. Is 
there anything I can do for you?” 

The girl stroked her absurd old fur scarf, which slipped into 
her lap, and looked down at it. There was a hole in her glove; 
the pink tip of her finger showed through. Caroline wondered 
how old she was—young, certainly, younger even than Jack. But 
she couldn’t be Jack Harvey’s wife—not her Jack Harvey’s. 

“IT have never met you, Mrs. Shaw, of course, though you 
have been kind enough to send me cards to your teas. But 
Jack, my husband—” 

Caroline began to talk rather rapidly, as though by a barrage 
of pretty accents she could cover a 
slight confusion caused by perfectly 

inaudible _‘ thoughts. 
“But why haven't I 
met you? How stupid 
of Jack not to bring 





With Meg's cheek 
against his shoulder, 
he called Mrs. Shaw: 
“Caroline, I wont be 
with you tonight.” 
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you to my teas! I had 
an idea you were away, 
perhaps, or out of 
health. You have been, 
haven’t you? I think I 
remember Jack’s saying 
so. I have no memory, 
and Jack is careless. 
But he’s a dear, isn’t 
he?” 

The face, unsoftened 
by powder and un- 
brightened by paint, had 
for an instant no need 
of either. It lighted it- 
self from within quite 
beautifully. The little 
distortion of anxiety and 
resolution left it. The 
lips grew soft and moved 
to an exquisite, almost 
maternal smile. This 


faded away, however, as 
fixedly at 


she looked 
Caroline. 

“Yes, he is rather a 
dear. I suppose it 
would please you to hear 
another woman say just 
that about your hus- 
band?” 

Caroline laughed, a 
chuckling little laugh. 

The naiveté of this 
young woman amused 
her. 

“T don’t know—de- 
pends upon the way it 
was said and who said 
it.” 

Mrs. Harvey’s gray 
eyes widened seriously. 

She spoke in an intense 
soft voice. “I love my 
husband.” 

Caroline chanted, 
laughing, “So do we all 
of us! So do we all of 
us!” and dropped into 
the conversational tone 
to add: ‘“He’s danger- 
ously attractive, Mrs. 

Harvey.” 

The gray eyes filled with tears. “You are—in love with him?” 
their owner asked in a little breathless voice, as though she had 
taken a leap which, in anticipation, had sickened her very dreams. 

Caroline felt her cheeks tingle, less on her own account, how- 
ever, than for her visitor. “What an extraordinary question!” 
Mrs. Harvey leaned forward, her little shabby hands groping 
for something—sympathy perhaps, or pardon. 

“Oh, I know all this is quite impossible, abominable. But 
what am I to do? I love him, I tell you, I love him! My 
husband is very poor. He can’t afford to give me beautiful 
clothes, lovely surroundings, ease, comfort; the things that make 
and keep a woman lovely. He can go out himself occasionally — 
socially I mean,—but I should be ashamed to go with him, since 
a woman must dress elaborately or at least expensively to be 
seen at all with the sort of people he knows. And I can’t bear 
to hold him back. He loves such things. He is still a boy. I 
have pretended to be ill, and bored, and indifferent, not to care. 
But though he can’t make or keep me lovely, neither can he 
help but be charmed by the loveliness of those women who have 
the means of beauty. He doesn’t love me less, you understand, 
but— Ah, Mrs. Shaw, you must know what you are doing to 
him. You must know that when you deliberately set yourself 
to be fascinating, you are irresistible. No holdup man with a 
guir in his fist is more unanswerable than you are in your beauty 
and your self-confidence. 

“But beautiful people are often very generous. I can’t ask 
you, of course, not to be beautiful. I wouldn’t, if I could. I 


love beauty. But at the cost of great agony and humiliation to 
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“Te’s ait right, Jack?” 
questioned the voice. 
“Family disturbance 
all serene?” Meg saw 
her move her hand 
vaguely across her 


undecorated throat. 





myself, I can ask you not to be irresistible—not to tempt my 
husband, who is so young, younger than you are, and not nearly 
so experienced—not to dazzle his wits and bewilder his will and 
steal his imagination away from me, the woman he really loves.” 

The last few phrases of this amazing speech had a sting. 
Caroline leaned back, turned sidewise in her deep chair, flung 
an arm across its back and interlaced her fingers. She studied 
their polished nails for a long minute before she spoke. During 
that minute her perfect little face turned into pink and white 
marble. An invisible chisel seemed to go over it, trimming away 
any possible softness, any little human blurrings, any common 
frailty of emotion. 

She looked up and smiled delicately. 

“My dear,” she said, “I have always held the theory that 
a woman who cannot hold her husband deserves to lose him. 
You are at entire liberty to try to steal my husband from me. 
You see, I am generous.” 


Mrs. Jack Harvey’s face flushed deeply. With a curious resture 
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of both her hands she seemed to show herself to Caroline. She 
too smiled, a devastating smile. 

“Mrs. Shaw—I have no gun.” 

“Ts that my fault?” 

“Then you don’t mind being a highwayman?” 

Caroline shrugged. “You may call me that, of course. I 
deny the imputation.” 

“You can tell me truthfully that you don’t try, that you have 
not made the slightest conscious effort to attract Jack’s—in- 
terest?” 

“But my dear girl, you’re so extraordinary! I don’t have to 
tell you anything truthfully. I can only repeat my maxim—if 
a woman cannot hold her property, she deserves to lose it.” 

With her gray eyes still fixed on the smiling marble face of 
her pretty hostess, Mrs. Harvey sat back in her chair. Presently 
her body relaxed wearily, her head drooped. Her gaze wandered 
vaguely about the room, as though hunting for some final argu- 
ment. Last, it rested on the white fur rug beside her chair, to 









which her scarf had fallen. She was evi- 
dently making up her mind to go. When she 
looked up from the scarf, there was a dif- 
ferent expression in her face and eyes. 
Something harder, more steely, had come into 
them. Her pretty pale lips were tight. 

“You believe, then, that your maxim is 
true of any kind of property—that we all 
deserve to lose anything that through negli- 
gence or lack of precautions or perhaps of 
means to take the proper precautions, we 
cannot hold?” 

“Why yes, most certainly. Careless people 
are very apt to lose their possessions. I 
think the maxim holds good for most kinds 
of property, including husbands.” 

Mrs. Harvey bent and picked up her scarf. 
Then she rose abruptly, smiled, and held out 
her hand. 

“I thank you for a valuable lesson, Mrs. 
Shaw. I believe you are right. You are not 
generous, but you are enormously consistent. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” repeated Caroline, a shade of 
uncertainty in her eyes and voice... .. 

When her visitor had closed the gray door 
and had become inaudible, Caroline moved, 
went over to her dressing-table, absently 
swept all her jewels into the box, locked it 
and put it away. There was no time to visit 
Grinsby’s that morning. She rang for Mary 
and began with energy to dress for lunch. 
Never had she been more exacting as to the 
details of her toilet. It had never before 
seemed so important to her to be physically 


perfect. She reminded -herself that Jack 
would be at Mrs. Dean’s that night. A din- 
ner-dance, with a _ café-supper afterward. 


Poor little stupid blundering Mrs. Harvey! 

That poor little stupid blundering Mrs. 
Harvey stepped out into the sunny street and 
hailed a taxicab. She was not in the habit 
of hailing taxicabs, as the condition of her 
small boots proved; but neither was she in 
the habit of carrying a fortune’s worth of 
jewels in her shabby brown scarf. Today 
was a day when habits ceased to perform their 
duty; it was a day of anarchy. No law- 
breaker has ever faced a hostile world with such a fiery sense 
of individualistic justification as did Meg Harvey with the 
property of Mrs. St. Ives Shaw in her possession. 

The taxi took her to her home and emptied her purse. She 
lived with Jack in a dingy house converted to the uses of apart- 
ments. Theirs was at the top of a climb which kept its habitual 
performers admirably slender, and consisted, when attained, of 
four characterless rooms furnished in abominable varnished fur- 
niture. The double bed folded up during the day. The apart- 
ment was clean, by dint of Meg’s passionate and unceasing labor, 
but it did not lend itself to any more artistic virtues. The wall- 
papers were an outcry, and the big square openings from room 
to room were draped in travesties of Oriental splendor. The 
general period of decoration was of Haroun al Raschid; the type 
was frankly Cozy Corner. With the memory of Mrs. St. Ives 
Shaw’s dressing-room fresh to her senses, Meg saw her home 
with a relentless eye. Before her bureau she took out the jewels. 
She did not examine them, but put them quickly into a little 
leather case which contained already a string of blue beads, a 
silver Indian bracelet, a gold safety-pin, and a garnet brooch 
which had belonged to her mother. Among them she let down 
loop by loop the heap of radiance which had so become the swan- 
like beauty of Caroline Shaw. Meg did not try their effect upon 
her own soft little throat. She shut them quickly out of her 
sight, looked once with a glittering challenge into her own eyes, 
and facing about, went with the case under her arm down again 
into the street. 

The pawnbroker, three blocks south and five to the east, had 
seen Meg before. There had once been some other trinkets in the 
leather case. He made a little hissing sound when she laid the 
pearl and sapphire ornament down within reach of his dark talons. 
He looked up into her face once and blinked. They then made 
their bargain. 
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It was a little after noon when Meg came out of the pawnshop 
into a changed and dazzling city. Formerly it had been for her 
a town of small cash-payment grocery stores and bargain count- 
ers; today it was a world’s capital, the devil’s booth of luxury. 
It tempted a covetous heart with glittering streets, from the 
bright windows «f which things beckoned—things putting out 
hands to grasp the passing loveliness of wistful and desirous 
women. Where men saw. other beckonings, women saw things— 
the delicate tools of their trade, the ammunition, the guarantee 
of success. Every door of desire has its key: the shop-windows 
were full of golden and efficient keys. 

It was only a little after twelve. Meg had six hours in which 
to work her magic. Jack would be home at six. She would not 
take any lunch. Again she hailed a taxicab and was swept up 
toward the fulfillment of her sudden dream. 

Several times on that journey she repeated to herself, like a 
formula, a spell or a prayer: “A woman deserves to lose what 
she cannot hold.” And she deliberately invited back to her 
memory the delicately smiling face of Mrs. Shaw. 


"THERE are women, in story-books, who can dress beautifully 
on nothing at all. Meg was not one of these. There are 
other women, in real life, who cannot dress well on a million dol- 
lars a year. Emphatically Meg did not belong to that destitute 
class. She had a brilliant gift for selection and an unerring taste. 
The money she spent that afternoon received its value to the 
last wicked cent. As the hours passed, she became gradually 
transformed. She paid in cash and molted her old feathers as 
she went, donning such plumage as suited her present occupation. 
The cab began to be filled wtih fascinating, various packages. 
Even its driver, with his mind of a mechanic, became gradually 
intrigued. His little pale drab fare was climbing out of a cocoon 
and spreading colored wings before his eyes. From the last stop- 
ping-place, a beauty-parlor, she emerged shining like a pearl, and 
he was given a final number—home. She stopped once, however, 
on the way and bought an armful of crimson roses. She paid her 
large transportation bill and added to it a regal tip. The driver’s 
sardonic smiling eyes followed. her into her dingy doorway. 
“There goes a girl that’s spent half of her young man’s salary 
for the year, Gawd help him! But I'll tell the world it paid!” 

At the top of her climb, Meg found the little colored girl she 
had engaged for a week, waiting to help her. Together, in a 
breathless feminine contagion oj excitement, they opened the 
boxes, stowed away their contents and arranged the roses in the 
tiny hall. When she began to dress, however, she dismissed Sally 
to the kitchen. From the skin out, Meg changed. Silken gar- 
ments clung to her shapely body; the new little supple corset was 
of pink brocade; there was Irish lace; there were ribbons, silver 
stockings; a pair of little fairy slippers, silver, glittering with 
brilliant buckles, fitted themselves to her sleek arches and narrow 
heels. She slid into a plain white gown, crépe de chine, a French 
creation, straight from throat to ankle, with just one glittering 
line of silver from shoulder to knee and about the hips. She 
added a string of Japanese pearls, delightfully heavy, pinkish and 
becoming. Then, climbing upon‘a chair and turning on every 
possible light, she examined herself, with the searching gravity of 
girlhood. The blonde soft hair was washed and waved and art- 
fully arranged so that it fitted her ‘head like a shining helmet; her 
lips were touched with rose-red salve and there was just a mist 
of powder across her face and throat. Her natural flush was 
lovelier than anything put into a,box. Meg had not the marble 
perfection of Caroline Shaw, but there was in her beauty some- 
thing of the rose, something of June and summer dawn. And 
her gray eyes, lit by the terror of her soul and the burning wish 
for triumph, were warm crystals. Meg, even with a stern memory 
of Caroline to sharpen criticism, was satisfied. 

She heard Jack’s step on the stairs and dropped suddenly down 
from her pedestal. She covered her face with her hands, did not 
dare to pray. She went slowly in between the abominable cur- 
tains. The little place was sweet with the perfume of the hot- 
house roses and with the delicate expensive perfume of Spring 
Flowers on her hair and neck. 

In the tiny vestibule Jack opened and shut the door. She 
heard him draw in an ecstatic breath, and his eager young voice 
called to her: 

“Meg, where did these roses come from?” 

“You’ve forgotten what day this is,” she murmured, not going 
out. 

“Day?” A pause of consternation. 
anniversary. Megsie!” 

He hurried in—a tall, supple young Anglo-Saxon, with a charm- 


“Good heavens, yes. Our 


Fair Exchange 


ing look of faunish slyness which peeped in and out of his regular, 
vividly colored face. Here was a dutiful young American hus- 
band, a business man, and here was besides—and the combination 
is more usual than is supposed—an eager hunter for beauty, a 
piping shepherd with a sidelong look for the flying limbs of a 
Bassarid among the trees. He came to a stop at sight of Meg. 
White nymphs, with deep, wild, shining eyes filled with terror and 
delight, do not dwell in Cozy Corners. He came over to her and 
put his arms about her. 

“You lovely thing! What’s happened to you?” He passed his 
hand over her rippled hair, breathed in her fragrance, went back 
from her to recapture the bewildering first impression. 

“Where did you get that frock?” 

“You don’t know quite all my wardrobe, Jack. Don’t ask 
questions. I have to have secrets once in a while. Some day,”— 
a sharp breath cut into the soft tumble of her words,—‘TI’ll tell 
you. But this is our wedding anniversary and I've planned a 
surprise.” 

He looked flushed, pleased and eager; then his expression 
changed violently. “Oh, I’m sorry.” 

“What is it?” 

“T—I have a dinner engagement. 
Dean. You told me to go, Meg.” 

The radiance of her went swiftly under a cloud. Jack couldn't 
bear that eclipse, that quiver of her face. 

“Hang it, Meg, what can I do? I'd get out of it if I could. 
But it’s a dinner-dance, formal. What can I do?” 

“Nothing, I suppose,” said Meg. 

She moved away from him and stood looking out of the win- 
dow, down into the dingy empty court. She had always been so 
cheerfully indifferent to his social adventures; she was usually 
tired at the end of the day, sleepy and dull and yawning. But 
this drooping, wistful, lovely thing at the window did want gayety, 
obviously would like to show her loveliness, to laugh and dance. 

“Look here, darling, I'll break away right after dinner. Mrs. 
Shaw was taking us to a café afterward—” 

“Mrs. St. Ives Shaw?” 

She did not turn around to look at him, but he flushed. 

“Yes. We were going to dance and have supper. But I'll call 
her up. And dearest, I'll take you somewhere. I'll come back 
just as early as I decently can. We'll go to a café, you and I, 
and have our own little supper and dance. Oh, Meggy, I haven’t 
had a dance with you for ages. And nobody has ever danced like 
you. Come here. You're not crying, are you?” 

“Not exactly.” She let him turn her round, put up her hands 
on his coat and looked at him. “But I have such a good little 
anniversary dinner, and I’d forgotten about Mrs. Dean.” 

Jack broke away. 

“Hang Mrs. Dean!” He whirled to the telephone, got a num- 
ber, excused himself to the ear of a preoccupied hostess. 

“Mrs. Dean? This is Jack Harvey. I’m terribly sorry. You'll 
never forgive me, but it will be impossible for me to get to your 
dinner tonight. I’ve only just heard some news, a family matter, 
and it will be absolutely impossible for me to get away. .... 
No, nothing tragic. Not very But—yes, I am _ upset. 
And awfully sorry—at the last minute this way. ... . I can’t 
apologize enough.” Afterward, with Meg’s cheek against his 
shoulder, her heart beating audibly against him, he called up Mrs. 
Shaw. 

“Caroline, you'll think me a quitter. 


Don’t you remember? Mrs. 


I wont be with you to- 


night. Family news—not exactly bad—disturbing. .. . . I am. 
Yes, horribly. But you must believe me. I’m sure you look dev- 
astatingly lovely. I'll explain when I see you. Yes, yes. Good- 


night.” 

Before the end of this quaint monologue, Meg had drawn her- 
self away. 

Jack stood up, flushed and threw out his arms like a man tem- 
porarily released from fetters, who means to make the most of 
his hour of liberty. 

“Now, loveliest, we'll have a time,” he said. “I'll go in and 
tub and dress.. I must try to be in your class, as nearly as I can. 
When’s the anniversary dinner?” 

“In fifteen minutes,” said Meg in a voice that trembled. 


VV SATEVER punishment might overwhelm her afterward, 
Meg decided that her deed bore justifying fruit of victory 
that night. It did more. It helped her to a better understanding 
of her predicament. The Cinderella garments, the expensive little 
delicacies, must vanish into thin mist; but she would never again 
lose sight of the importance to her young husband of a sense of 
beauty and adventure. Somehow, she (Continued on page 154) 
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‘THESE stories by F. 

Britten Austin re- 

sult from his journalistic 

investigations into the 

political situation in 

Europe today. The in- 

ternational interest in / 
political writings isevi- —/, 
denced by the fact that a 
volume by him is to be 
published soon simulta- 
neously in London and 
in New York. The po- 
litical points made by 
him in the stories—par- 
ticularly in the present 
one—are pertinent to 
conditions prevalent to- 
day in the countries 
which he makes the scenes 
of these chronicles of 
Quentin Quayne’s ex- 
ploits in crime detection. 


Illustrated 
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F. Britten 


As I glanced at him, I saw his fingernail flick some- 


thing onto my table. 


[t is not my purpose here to describe the wonderful organiza- 

tion of the Q. Q. Agency, as it was gradually revealed to me 
during the days of my novitiate in Mr. Quentin Quayne’s room 
over Piccadilly Circus—its agents in every important city of the 
globe, its permanent headquarters staff of scientific experts, its 
own radio, its own motorcars (equipped, all of them, with wire- 
less), even its own special airplanes at Croydon Aérodrome. Mr. 
Quentin Quayne, as he sat at the focus-point of that vast web, 
sardonic, grimly and swiftly efficient, and yet curiously lovable 
when he smiled at one, I have already sketched. I cannot hope 
to sketch even a summary of the multiplicity of problems, fasci- 
nating in their diversity and in the thrilling adventures to which 
not a few of them gave rise, which day by day from every quar- 
ter of the world, poured onto his desk, for solution. In the 


It was a tiny pellet of paper. 


majority of instances he but turned the searchlight of his un- 
cannily intuitive intelligence onto each query as it came before 
him, irradiated what to me was blank mystery with an immediate 
diagnosis that threw its essential characteristics into sharp relief, 
and dispatched it to the appropriate subordinate with sometimes 
a significant hint, sometimes a detailed course of conduct to be 
followed, that seldom failed to insure success. Rarely did he himself 
come down into the arena, but on occasion he did so—and it is 
those occasions, in some of which I had the privilege of partici- 
pating, which I propose to chronicle in these reminiscences. 

One day not long after I began my apprenticeship with Quentin 
Quayne, I saw him, from my desk across his room, glance up 
sharply from a cablegram the inscrutable Miss Satterthwaite had 
handed him. She stood, quiet and efficient-looking as usual, not 
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a strand of her dark hair out of place, without a trace of ex- 
pression on the face which seemed to me more disturbingly 
beautiful every time I looked at it. It might have been the 
most banal of messages she had brought. But—to judge from 
the quick horror on Mr. Quayne’s features—that cablegram con- 
tained anything but commonplace news. 

“Poor chap!” he ejaculated. “All right, Veronica—we'll replace 
him at once. Inform his widow, will you—and tell her we'll look 
after her. Thank you.” 

Miss Satterthwaite composedly 

withdrew, without so much as a 
glance in my direction. To her, I 
was but a piece of the furniture. 
I privately told myself not to be 
a fool, and tried to forget a pecul- 
iar quivering uneasiness inside me 
as I forced-my attention back to 
a schedule of parallel will-frauds 
(a little matter of strengthening a 
counsel’s brief). But I had not 
written two words before I was 
interrupted. 

“T take it you don’t mind risk- 
ing your life when necessary, Mr. 
Creighton?” said Mr. Quayne, turn- 
ing to me with his sardonic smile. 

“My war-time counter-espion- 

age work took me into some 
pretty tight corners, sir,’ I re- 
plied, smiling back at him. After 
all, I had not joined the Q. Q. 
Agency to fill up sheets of fools- 
cap—and I confess I felt a thrill 
of gratification at the thought that 
Mr. Quayne was perhaps going 
to intrust me with a real job. 

“Good! Then get yourself a 

passport this afternoon,—we’ll 
give you a note that will speed 
things up,—take the night boat to 
Paris, catch the Sud-Express to- 
morrow morning, and get through 
to Tangier as soon as you can. 
At Tangier you will find a man 
called Davies. Put yourself under 
his orders. And take care of 
yourself. Your predecessor—Har- 
wood, a good chap—has just 
been found with a knife-thrust 
through his back.” 

I ignored the _ unpleasantly 
sticky end of my predecessor with 
a fine nonchalance I hoped was 
not lost on my employer. 

“And how shall I find Davies, 
sir?” 

Mr. Quayne smiled at me. 

“T think you can trust him to 
find you,” he said. “We'll cable 
him that you are arriving to re- 
place Harwood.” 

About noon, four days later, 
from the deck of the horrible, 
rolling little Spanish steamer from 
Algeciras, I gazed across the tum- 
bling green-blue sea to the white 
flat-roofed houses of Tangier ris- 
ing in terraces to the picturesque 
fortifications of its citadel. 

Within an hour, having survived the ordeal of landing in a primi- 
tive motor-tender manned by worthy descendants of the old Moor- 
ish pirates, and a fight through the screaming mob of North 
Africans that waited on the pier to scramble for our baggage, 
I was seated at an overdue lunch in the cool-shadowed dining-room 
of the hotel overlooking: the water-front. It was not quite my 
first experience of Islamic lands,—during the war, my counter- 
espionage work had taken me to Egypt and Palestine—but this 
sudden plunge from European Algeciras into the Arabian Nights 
atmosphere of Tangier set me tingling with a thrill of romantic 
anticipation. What awaited me here? I had no idea. My only 
instructions were to put myself under the orders of “a man 
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called Davies”—and Davies would get in touch with me himself 
It was therefore useless, and probably impolitic, to inquire after 
him from the hotel people. 

The majority of the visitors to the hotel had already finished 
their lunch. Apart from the new arrivals, only one couple, a 
man and woman, remained in the dining-room, sitting with smoke- 
curling cigarettes over their coffee. They were sufficiently dis- 
tinctive to evoke a second glance of interest. The man, youth- 


The torch approached. It was carried by Miss Satterthwaite— 


fully middle-aged and decidedly handsome, with a shock of gray 
hair and a little gray goatee beard, had a touch of aristocracy 
about him that was not entirely due to the monocle screwed into 
his left eye. Arrestingly intelligent to the most casual glance, there 
was something indefinable in his aspect that suggested the artist 
Indefinably also, I had a sudden sense that somewhere and some- 
time or other I had seen him before. But try as I would, the 
exact memory of it—if indeed it was a memory, and not a vague 
false resemblance to some chance acquaintance—eluded me. 

His companion was a perfection of cream-complexioned, red- 
lipped, black-haired, languorous-eyed Spanish beauty. Those eyes 
were fixed on him, absorbed, as they talked, and her shoulders 
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noved in the hint of « lithe sinuosity as though she craved in- 
stinctively to rub herself against him in a feline caress. A honey- 
moon couple? If ever a woman was in love, that woman was. 
He smiled at her, with eyes—it seemed to me—a little too fasci- 
nating for complete confidence in them 

However, I had not come to Tangier to study honeymoon 
couples, and in the interval until Davies should seek me out, I 
thought I could not do better than make some acquaintance with 


quiet, efficient-looking, nodding at me in cool reassurance. 


the town. Accordingly, having finished my lunch, I decided to 
go for a walk. As I passed through the foyer of the hotel a 
sudden impulse sent me to the French lady in the reception- 
bureau to ask, on the pretext of a doubtful recognition, the name 
of the couple still in the dining-room 

“A Dutch artist—M. van Ryn—and his wife, monsieur,” was the 
answer. “He is staying here some time, painting pictures of Tangier.” 

“Merci, madame,” I said. “Then I have been mistaken. I do 
not know M. van Ryn.” 

I certainly did not know any M. van Ryn, but as I walked 
up the steep, narrow, cobble-paved street, dominated by the 
green-tiled minaret of the mosque brilliant against the blue sky, 
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I could not get him out of my mind. An insistent but bafflingly 
thwarted feeling that I ought to be able to attach another name 
and another place to that handsome aristocratic figure with the 
monocle, harassed me, obscured my perception of the picturesque 
thoroughfare, clamorous with a babel of voices and crowded with 
burnoused Moors, with wild-looking Africans driving heavily 
laden asses, ‘with black-caftaned Jews, with veiled women bundled 
in their voluminous white garments. * Where had I seen him before? 
I reached that slightly wider 
space called the Soko Chico or 
“little market,” and fatigued 
by the furnacelike heat, the 
blinding glare and the jostling 
crowd through which I had 
been pushing, I dropped into 
one of the outside chairs of a 
little café on the corner. Time 
enough to explore Tangier 
when the sun should have gone 
down a little. I sat there over 
a cup of coffee, watching the 
motley mob swirl around me 
as the donkey-drivers forced a 
passage through it with their 
incessant cries of “Balek! 
Balek!” and pestered by an 
unending succession of ges- 
ticulating vendors of carpets 
and long guns, alternating 
with a gruesome parade of 
those loathsome mendicants, 
mutely exhibiting their de- 
formities, which only the 
East can produce. 
Obstinately though I re- 
fused to see those beggars, 
one of them—a tall, bearded 
fellow in a tattered blue 
burnous, a white turban upon 
his head—somehow managed 
to make me look up at his 
swarthy face. And as I 
glanced at him, I saw his fin- 
gernail flick something onto 
my table. He drifted on, 
pathetically, to the next po- 
tential almsgiver, and with a 
mild curiosity, I looked to 
see what he had thrown to 
me. It was a tiny pellet of 
paper. As I picked it up, he 
glanced round at me, a glint 
of meaning swiftly transitory 
in his eyes. I unfolded the 
paper. It was a message—two 
words: “Foilow—Davies.” 
My adventure was begin- 
ning! Throwing down a 
peseta in payment for my 
coffee, I rose from the table, 
plunged once more into the 
throng, keeping that white 
turban just in sight as it 
moved slowly in front of me. 
He did not turn again, but 
pursued his way onward 
without any further halt to 
ask for alms. Presently he 
turned off from the main 
street into a tiny alleyway too narrow to admit the passage of a 
beast of burden. I followed him discreetly,—since the hint at pru- 
dence was obvious,—keeping-my distance from him. We threaded 
a bewildering labyrinth of deserted passageways, where bearded 
patient merchants sat in shops like caverns, and here and there 
the silence was broken by the monotonous drone of Moorish 
schoolchildren repeating the Koran. 

Suddenly he turned into a doorway, disappeared. Arriving at 
that doorway myse’f, I found myself at the foot of a steep, 
narrow staircase coming sheer to the street, the treads of the 
stairs—scarcely broad enough for the foot—covered with ara- 
besque-decorated tiles: My guide had evidently ascended those 











stairs. There was nothing for it but to follow. I did 
so, found myself in a shaded room whose furniture was 
limited to a coffee-stool and a tattered divan. That 
squalid beggar stood-in the middle of it, awaiting me. 
To my astonishment, he held out his hand. 

“Creighton?” he said in perfect English. 
Davies.” 

A few minutes later, having shared my pouch of 
English tobacco with him, we were seated side by 
side on the divan—and he was giving me the outlines 
of the business which had brought me to Tangier. 

“There’s trouble—big trouble,” he said, “blowing 
up in French Morocco. You've heard of the Jehad, 
I suppose—the Holy War against the Infidel? There 
are always mutterings of it in Islam, whether in 
Morocco or elsewhere. It always fails to come off— 
not because these charming people are averse to an 
orgy of throat-slitting—quite tle contrary,—but be- 
cause none of them has ever brains and grit enough 
to organize the thing properly and carry it through. 
They've never had a leader who can match himself 
against the European. But this time—unless all the 
indications are at fault—they’ve got a leader—some- 
thing quite out of the ordinary.” He puffed at his 
pipe reflectively for a moment. 

“Who is this leader?” I asked. 

“IT can tell you his name—and not much more 
about him,” he replied. “He is called Sidi Moham 
med Idrees—a ‘saint,’ of course—no one could hope 
to lead a Jehad unless he were one of the fanatical 
hereditary ‘saints’ that swarm here in Morocco. And 
it is said that he has only one eye. But no European 
has: ever seen him—to recognize him. On the other 
hand, there is news enough about him—fragmentary, 
of course, for no good Moslem would betray him. 
He seems to be ubiquitous. From every corner of 
Morocco have come whispers about him—haranguing 
the natives, working them up to a frenzy and then 
bidding them bide their time for the day is at hand 
—and organizing. That’s where he’s dangerous. The 
man can organize. There’s proof enough of that. 
Almost every chieftain in Morocco is in the plot.” 

“And we're going into French Morocco to find 
him?” 

“No. The French look after their own territory. 
But Tangier, here, is under an international régime 
which makes it the happy hunting-ground of every 
political intriguer—the main business of the French 
and Spanish authorities is to thwart each other’s ac- 
tivities. And somewhere or other in this city our 
friend Sidi Mohammed Idrees is hidden while he 
completes his preparations. So the French have very 
wisely put the job onto us—the Q. Q. Agency. And 
I wish old Q. Q. himself were here! It’s a job big 
enough for him.” 

“And what am I to do?” I asked. 

“Well, this little bust-up isn’t going to be worked 
without munitions,-and we have more than a sus- 
picion that a gentleman staying at your hotel is 
handling that side of the business. That’s where 
you come in. I want you to watch him as a cat watches a mouse 
—and take care of yourself. You heard what happened to Har- 
wood, I suppose? I found him lying dead outside my door. I’ve 
changed my address since then. But you had better not come 
here again. Give any messages to the waiter Henri—he’s a French 
secret-service man—in the café where I found you.” 

“And this man in my hotel?” I queried. “What. does he call 
himself?” 

“He calls himself Van Ryn and gives himself out as a Dutch 
artist. If you can find out who he really is, we should be glad.” 

“T’ve seen him in the hotel,” I said. “And I feel sure I've met 
him before somewhere—but where, I can’t imagine.” 

“Well, he’s dangerous. You'll need all your wits to deal with 
him. Do you speak Arabic, by the way?” 

“A little—I picked some up when I was on secret-service in 
Egypt and Palestine, during the war,” T said. 

“Tt isn’t quite the same as they speak here, but you'll find it 
useful. I’m pretty good at it myself—in fact, I pass here as an 
Arab from Algiers. Old Q. Q.’s the man—he can get himself up 
like a true-born Moor and rattle away Moghreb to them like a 
native. I believe he did a Richard Burton stunt to the sacred 
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I saw a puzzled look on the 
face of the “saint” as the 
old man came toward him. 


city of Mulai Idrees at Tarhon many years ago. If so, he’s the 
only foreigner who ever got there. Your strong suit is German, 
isn’t it?” he added with a smile. “The office cabled me a sort of 
dossier about you, you know.” 

“A second language,” I admitted. 
many.” 


He nodded. 
“You may find it useful in this business,” he remarked. 


“Why?” I said in surprise. “You don’t mean to suggest—” 

“I suggest nothing. But if France were suddenly confronted 
by a Moroccan version of our Indian Mutiny, it is fairly obvious 
who would. benefit most. However, that’s not our concern. We've 
got to find this one-eyed ‘saint’ Sidi Mohammed Idrees, and ab- 
duct him if necessary—at any rate, silence him. And I’m pretty 
sure that Mr. van Ryn knows something about him. So do your 
best.” 

The fierce heat of the afternoon had abated somewhat when, 
an hour or so later, I picked my way back through that labyrinth 
of narrow streets to the Little Soko. A little beyond it, as I 
went down to the picturesque old Portuguese gateway that framed 
a glimpse of the sea, I had a curious experience. The motor- 
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coach from Tetuan had stopped at the foot of the road to the 
hotel, and two ladies were descending. The first was a portly 
old dame voluminously wrapped in veils and tussore dust-coat, 
who hobbled—half-crippled—with the aid of an ebony walking- 
stick. The second, her companion, half-turned her exceedingly 
good-looking young face to me as she climbed out—and I thought 
my heart was going to stop in the sudden shock. Surely that 
was Veronica—Miss Satterthwaite! The next moment the illusion 
was dispelled. The young woman threw back her dust-veil, and 
I could see that her hair was the rich blonde of ripening corn. 
Miss Satterthwaite’s hair, of course, was dark almost to black- 
ness—and besides, this young woman was laughing and chattering 
with a vivacity that was utterly at variance with Miss Sat- 
terthwaite’s inscrutable calm. 

“Come along, Mamma!” she laughed joyously, her accent dis- 
tinctly American. “Isn’t this just gorgeous! I do hope it’s a 
good hotel!” 

Of course, it was not Miss Satterthwaite! 


Ss t Quite apart from 
the difference in the color of her hair and her totally dissimilar 


manner, how could it have been? I myself had only just arrived, 
having come by the quickest route—and I had left Miss Sat- 


terthwaite in the Piccadilly Circus office. How could a woman 
arriving from Tetuan possibly be she? It was absurd—absurd 
any way I thought of it. Yet that chance-caught resemblance 
disturbed me not a little as I followed them into the hotel. I 
had to make an effort of my will to shut my thoughts off from 
that dark, inscrutable girl in London. Mr. Quentin Quayne had 
not engaged me to make love to his employees. And the blank 
improbability of such intimacy, the cold indifference, the utter 
absence of all emotion, in that beautiful face came up sharply 
before me—made me jeer in bitter sarcasm at myself. 

I turned into the Orientally furnished lounge, and there, sitting 
alone over a newspaper, was Mr. van Ryn. And suddenly, in 
that first glance at him, memory flooded up in me—name, cir- 
cumstance and place! The place, a certain room in London 
whence, during the war, detected spies not a few walked out to 
death on the morrow. The name—Von Stiirpp. The circum- 
stance, an interrogation where I was but one of several onlookers. 
There had not been enough evidence to send that arrogant Ger- 
man to a firing-party, but ample to send him behind the barbed- 
wire of an internment camp. 

An idea flashed into my mind, startling me with its spontaneous 
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audacity. In my pocket was a gold watch, and inside the case 
of that watch was an engraved number—a number that, shown 
by one German spy to another, would be instantly identified. 
That watch was a souvenir presented to me by a condemned 
German agent who was grateful for certain little courtesies. 

I walked up to the man, asked him politely in French if he 
could tell me the exact time. As I did so, I took the watch 
fr@n my pocket, jerked the case open, held it so that he could 
seé the number. An expression of astonishment flitted across his 
face. His own watch was already in his hand for answer to my 
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and looked over. Presently the old lady, alleging letters to 
write, hobbled indoors. Miss Merrilees remained, leaning over 
the parapet in dreamy contemplation of this dreamlike Oriental 
city. Once more, as I caught a glimpse of her profile, I could 
have sworn it was Miss Satterthwaite—I wondered if, by some 
curious chance, she was some American blood-relation, since it 
was physically impossible that it could be Miss Satterthwaite 
herself. 

Then I saw my monocled friend, elegant in a dinner-jacket, 
strolling across to her. His wife was not with him. Miss Mer- 
rilees turned to him, and with the innocent unconventionality of 


question. He sprang the case open, showed a number identical 
with my own. an American girl asked him the name of a building that gleamed 
“Wohl begegnet!” I smiled at him. bright in the moonlight against the night sky. He told her, and 
“Sie heissen?” he queried, not yet recovered from his surprise, in a few minutes they were conversing in a rapidly knit intimacy. Ilk 
and instinctively, I could see, suspicious. I could feel that he I heard her laugh ring out, repeatedly, in frank amusement. My 
regretted his own almost automatic act in showing me the number enigmatic friend was evidently making himself interesting—and 
on his watch. fascinating, to judge from the way she looked at him. 

“Schwarz.” I named myself at random, sitting down on the It gave me an unpleasant feeling. Such a man as Von Stiirpp— Ral 
divan beside him as I spoke. professionally a past master in all the arts of fascination—was a abp 
He frowned at me, his fingers playing with the monocle in his dangerous acquaintance for a naively innocent and attractive girl C 
left eye. such as Miss Merrilees so obviously was. Should I make an 0 

“I thought you were English,” he said in German, dropping opportunity to warn her against him? I reassured myself with 
his voice to a cautious undertone. the probability that she would be gone in a day or two, before 
“I went to school in England,” I replied in the same manner. any damage could be done. And then, as my glance strayed round 
“My English appearance has been useful more than once.” I toward the hotel, I saw the Spanish woman standing in a shadow, 
smiled at him knowingly. watching—watching. The expression on her face, lit by the moon- 
“What are you doing here?” There was authority in his sub- light as she peered forward, gave me a shock. I saw her right 
dued tone. hand slide stealthily down to her knee, as though feeling for 
“You know Kaulbach?” I said, using at random the name of something—and then this incipient~ little drama was abruptly | 
an important member of the war-time German secret-bureau. I broken by Miss Merrilees bidding her new friend a smiling good- 
had never met the man, but I had heard his name often enough. night and walking back to the hotel. Instantly the Spanish woman 
“Ja—jawohl.” He stared at me. had vanished in the shadow. 
“Do you know where he is now?” 
“T should be glad to hear,” he replied. I found myself fascin- ‘TH ensuing days were—so far as my professional activities 
ated by the-glassy glare of the eye behind the monocle. I pulled were concerned—a record of exasperating blankness. As un- 
myself together. obtrusively as I could, I kept a sharp eye upon Von Stiirpp,— | 
“He is in Madrid,” I invented boldly. “I am working for him. he did not speak to me again, and passed me always as though 
He represents a big seller of war-time machine-guns.” I met his we had never exchanged a word,—and I waited, with growing ir- 
eyes with significance in my own. “I have come here to do a_ ritation, for the forged documents in re machine-guns which Davies 
little business.” had promised that our Madrid office should procure for me. 
He stared at me again for a moment. Davies himself I had spoken to only twice in the whole week, 
“How many have you to sell?” ' and then in different houses of that rabbit-warren of tiny streets 
“Two thousand at once—as many more as you want later.” whither an emissary of his, presenting himself to me suddenly on 
“Delivered?” my walks, had led me. He communicated with me, as I with 
“Where you wish, Herr von Stiirpp.” It was a bold shot. him, by regular notes through the intermediary of the French 
I saw the sharp flicker in his eyes. He paused for a moment’s waiter in the café, and what he told me filled me with uneasiness. 
thought. We were as far as ever from getting the slightest clue to the 
“I should want documentary proof of your capacity to deliver whereabouts of that dangerous one-eyed Moorish “saint” Sidi “Ha 
before we discuss this further,” he said, his face serious, his fin- Mohammed Idrees, but according to Davies, sheik after sheik— fel a 
gers playing with his little gray goatee beard. carefully disguised—was arriving from the wild hinterland and en be 
“I have none with me. I’m only an advance agent, but I will hiding himself in the city. The plot was evidently coming to a ae ; 
send to Madrid for all the proof you wish,” I replied. Where head. How Davies (always in Arab disguise himself) ob- . pie 


was this glib mendacity going to lead me? 

“Then we will talk when you can produce it,” he said curtly, 
getting up from the divan. “In the meantime—” He made a 
cabalistic sign with his fingers that I utterly failed to understand 
or to respond to, and walked out of the room. 


I SAT considerably perplexed. On the one hand, I had estab- 

lished the fact that the Dutch artist Van Ryn was really the 
German spy Von Stiirpp, and that he was prepared to negotiate 
with gun-runners. On the other hand—had I given myself away 
by my failure to answer his evident code-signal? What did that 
signal mean, anyway? 

I went up to my room, wrote out a report of these circum- 
stances, strolled down to the café in the Little Soko, and slipped 


tained his information I did not know. I had a humiliating feel- 
ing that I was useless and superfluous in a swarm of active agents 
at his command—a fifth wheel to the coach. 

As to Von Stiirpp, or Van Ryn, as he called himself, he did 
absolutely nothing in any way suspicious so far as I could see. 
True to his réle of artist, he spent his time sketching about the 
city—I found him placidly seated on a camp-stool before his 
canvas time after time as I wandered round and round the 
labyrinth of narrow streets, not having moved since the previous 
hour or half-hour (I kept coming innocently upon him at irreg- 
ular intervals) when I had last seen him. And what exasperated 
me most was that Miss Merrilees was nearly always with him, 
sketching also—she and her mother were apparently making a 
long stay in Tangier. Their intimacy was obviously making rapid 
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my message into the ready hand of Henri the waiter. My inter- progress, blindly innocent though it certainly was on her side. E 
mediary was prepared for me, gave me a little sign of under- I could see that the man fascinated her. On his side, he angled INDI 
standing as he came to take my order. for her company—lI overheard him more than once suggesting a ~ of t 
Then I went back to the hotel and dinner. picturesque spot to sketch on the morrow, and promising to principal 
That evening, under a full moon, I sat and smoked a pipe of conduct her to it. As for Mrs. Merrilees, fat and contented, she Hardly h 
reflection on the terrace overlooking the bay and a corner of the sat with some absurd knitting in her hand under a sun-umbrella moved th 
town. Very romantic and picturesque was Tangier in the silver on the terrace of the hotel during that part of the day when she tive glear 
radiance, as it rose beyond the guns of an ancient battery in a was not invisible in her room. There also sat, gloomily brooding, stage-folk 
piled-up confusion of flat-roofed houses glimmering white under an unread paper-back novel in her lap, Herr von Stiirpp’s beau- five years 
the ink-blue sky, while from out the hidden mysteries of its tiful Spanish wife. chestras, 
streets came whiffs of mournful, drum-thudding, squealing, bar- I judged it best to attempt no conversation with the Sejfiora, Perha 
baric music. Very romantic, my fair American volubly pro- but one day I ventured—when we happened to be alone on the the banqu 
claimed it to be as she came out of the hotel with her mother terrace—to whisper a remonstrance to old Mrs. Merrilees. She Helping 
(I had looked them up in the visitors’ book—Mrs. Merrilees and was a coarse-featured old woman, her eyes hidden in blue spec- ~ = th 
> Mece 


Miss Olga Merrilees). They went to the parapet of the terrace tacles, her face plastered with purplish (Continued on page 122) 
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felt went on, “any 
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vearing clothes 
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By 


Walter DeLeon 


7 INDLY old Billy Renton was listening through the ear-phones 
of the radio outfit in my study the other evening to the 
principal speech being delivered at a bankers convention banquet. 
Hardly had the speaker warmed to his subject, when Billy re- 
moved the phones. In his mild blue eyes I caught the retrospec- 
tive gleam that usually presages one of his inimitable stories of 
stage-folk—intimate, private histories, gathered during his twenty- 
five years of playing piano in vaudeville and musical-comedy or- 
chestras, of the sort that seldom appears in the newspapers. 
“Perhaps that speech would listen better if you'd partaken of 
the banquet,” I suggested, shoving a box of cigars toward him. 
Helping himself, Billy grunted a negative. “Every time I hear 
one of these Broadway Babbitts begin about Manhattan being 
the Mecca for the Master Minds of America, I crave a trans- 
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When you read a story that relates in any 
degree at all to the theater, by Walter De 
Leon, you may be sure you are reading some- 
thing by a man who knows what he’s talk- 
ing about. Walter De Leon’s entire life 
has been spent in the world of grease paint 
and canvas scenery. If you're a vaudeville 
fan you've seen him; now you can read him. 


mitting outfit to tell the world about Dora Dawn, and the million- 
dollar business she wrecked—the business she knew perfectly well 
would pay her a quarter of a million profit a year.” 

“Who was Dora Dawn?” 

“A Frivols show-girl. Thanks to newspaper headlines, taxicabs 
and grasping fiction-writers, to the general public the word show- 
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girl is only a polite name for a gold-digger. But not im Dora’s 
case.” Billy reached for a match. 

“To understand the dumb, incomprehensible thing. she -did, 
you’ve got to understand the business she becanie a ‘partner in— 


the dumbest, silliest, most successful boob-proof business that” | 


ever wiggled its fingers at che law. To understand that, you must 
know about young Craig Montgomery, who originated it. And 
to understand how he came to do it, 

you must know all about Dora.. So 

we'll’ begin with Dora—the beautiful 

and dumb.” : 

His cigar drawing to his satisfaction, 
Billy settled his pudgy person com- 
fortably in an easy-chair. . 


RIXIE BELVIDERE 

(continued Billy), a 
willowy,. black-haired 
beauty whom Woodfelt 
was letting glorify herself 
in his Frivols, -was 
in her boss’ office 
one afternoon try- 
ing to persuade him 
that in the latest 
dress models her 
figure looked at 
least ten dollars a 
week better than 
last season, when 
the _ telephone-bell 
rang. 

“Send her in,” 
said Woodfelt, after lis- 
tening a moment. Then 
he turned to Trixie. 

“Don’t go. You may 
be able to help me. This 
girl who’s coming in is the 
daughter of an old actor 
pal of mine. She's been 
living with some cousins 
down in Pennsylvania 
ever since her folks 
cashed in, about six years 
ago. I promised her 
father I’d do what I could 
for her when she was 
eighteen, if she needed help. I had a letter from her the other 
day reminding me of that promise. I thought if she has enough 
looks—”’ 

The door opened. In walked something out of a movie. 

Riding across Pennsylvania in the train, you've noticed a lot 
of religious communities scattered through the country like the 
lost tribes of Israel. Dressed all in gray, or brown, or black, 
they are. The men mostly wear whiskers and no crease in 
their pants. But the women—each band of earnest worshipers 
has its own weird idea of how the female of the species should 
dress to conceal the charms that Providence made a mistake in 
giving them. 

Dora Dawn had been raised in a brown tribe. Flat-heeled, 
square-toed, high black shoes showed beneath the awkward length 
of a brown skirt that might have been cut out with a pair of 
pruning-shears in the hands of a palsied plowman. It was a 
one-piece dress made of at least thirty pieces, the seams ingen- 
iously designed to destroy every graceful line of the figure under 
it. On her head was a small bonnet which poked out in front, 
completely hiding her hair, and tied in a knot under her chin. 

Even in that costume, Dora had a face beautiful for any pur- 
pose, private, public or professional. 

Tall she was, with a generous mouth, straight nose and creamy 
skin. But it was her eyes Woodfelt kept looking at. They were 
gray, with long, dark lashes, soft and—only one word: for it— 
serene. They reminded Woodfelt of the words of a song in his 
show, “Eyes in which a shadow lies, like the dusk in evening 
skies.” 

Under his steady gaze Dora flushed, but she didn’t lower those 
serene eyes. 

“Will you take off your hat, please?”’ Woodfelt asked. 

Dora took off her trick bonnet, removing all doubt whether 
or not she’d get a job. Sleek and tidy, wrapped around her head 
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were yards of reddish gold hair—warm, live hair of a shade to 
drive a conscientious henna-manufacturer to strong drink and a 
hole in. the nearest river. 

“Do you sing?” Woodfelt asked. 

““I—everybody sifigs in church.” Dora spoke slowly, in a deep, 
quiet ‘voite. * 

Woodfelt frowned at Trixie’s delighted grin. 
















Digging into her bag for a 
dime, Trixie looked at her 
—and gasped. It was Dora. 


“Have you ever danced?” 

“Not since I was a little girl, before I went to live with 
Cousin Jed and Cousin Esther.” She fingered the funny bonnet. 
All her hands needed was a good manicure. 

“Have you,” Woodfelt went on, “any religious or—or other 
scruples against wearing clothes not quite so—so plain?” 

Dora looked at Woodfelt, dumb-like. 

“T mean, would you consider wearing some such suggestion as 
Miss Belvidere has on?” 

Dora gravely regarded the other girl—the two-hundred-dollar 
French model that a Fifth Avenue importer had pressed on Trixie, 
along with a vial of prussic acid to put in his coffee if she ever 
saw another frock like it in town. 

“Oh, no,” said Dora, “I wouldn’t mind.” 

Trixie gasped. But Woodfelt already had picked up a pen and 
was writing a check. 
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“Trixie, I wish you'd take Miss Dawn in hand. Get her some 
clothes; shoes, hats and fixings. Take her to the Boardlee or 


some other quiet, respectable hotel. Will you do that for me?” 

“Tf “you'll pay for a taxi to the first store,” Trixie smiled. 
“You don’t want any crowds forming behind us on the sidewalk, 
do you?” 

Woodfelt looked at Dora in silence for a moment. “I'll bet 
she always has a crowd of eyes following her,” he murmured. 
Then he sharply turned to Trixie. “Listen: while you’re taking 
Miss Dawn around—introducing her, let my conscience be your 
guide. Understand?” 

From her first appearance’in the Frivols chorus a lot of fellows 
wished to meet Dora. But even those whom shrewd-eyed, hard- 
headed Trixie tipped off to her as harmless—mere dance-palace 
poodles, she called them—Dora turned down in her quiet, dumb 
way that passed among her new acquaintances as up-stage stuff. 
In other ways, too, Dora showed she had what a Frivols girl is 
supposed to have. Once Woodfelt donated the services of his 
beauties to sell bonds for a charity hospital during the noon 
hour in Wall Street. Another time he sent them through the 
audience smiling dollars out of it at a benefit performance. And 
once he kidded them into standing at Forty-second Street and 
Broadway to sell paper poppies to ex-soldiers for the World War 
Veterans. 


Always Dora brought home the heaviest bag. Men looked at 


her perfect figure, her hair, then into her serene eyes—and pulled 
money from their pockets hefore they remembered to ask wha 
it was all about. 

“How do you do it?” Woodfelt asked once. 

“Do what?” Dora wanted to know. 

“The men.” 

“T don’t do anything,” Dora said, meaning it. ‘They do it all.’ 

“‘And the bell in the steeple is dumb—~dumb—dumb,’’ 
hummed Trixie, turning away to hide her smile. 

More and more Trixie longed for Craig Montgomery to retur: 
from his vaeation. She felt he’d get a million laughs from Dora 
Craig was about twenty-eight—Broadway but different, according 
to Trixie. Besides'a nice income from a trust-fund left by his 
father, he had a pleasant position with his uncle’s firm, consisting 
of nothing much more arduous than entertaining out-of-town 
customers. Usually he would box them at the Frivols and send 
a note back-stage stating he had a pair of panting hearts from 
Peoria in tow, and asking if any of the girls felt like giving them 
something to whisper around the Chamber of Commerce when 
they got back home. 

That was Craig—a head full of brains, but always laughing at 
everybody, including himself. Life was the biggest joke in the 
world—except business. That and stupid dirtiness, he despised. 
For a long time he and Trixie had paired on his parties. Other 
girls than she would have lain awake nights dreaming of making 
that pairing permanent. There were plenty of society mothers, 
daughters and assorted widows whom Craig never saw any other 
way than smiling. 

But, “No,” he once told Trixie about a reported engagement, 
“I’m still looking for a girl who'll entirely forget she and I are 
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social commodities—who’ll be interested «in us chiefly as human 
beings.” 

Dora and Trixie, side by side before a- large mirror on the 
dressing-shelf, were making up for the perfermancé.one evening 
when the doortender brought a note: “Greetings, Fhere’s a 
party on, if you'll bring a nice companion for a friend. Craig.” 

“You've heard me speak of Craig Montgomery,” Trixie said, 
intending to lead Dora to the point gradually. 

“Have I?” She had her eyes wide Open, beading her eyelashes. 

“Don’t you ever hear anything that’s said?” Trixie smiled. 

“Oh, yes. -But se much of it doesn’ t—doesn’t mean much,” 
Dora apologized. 

“I'll admit,” Trixie admitted, “that back-stage and dressing- 
room conversation is more profane than profound. But if your 
soul craves a higher tone of chatter, Why don’t” you put on the 
Ritz some night and mingle with the Great Minds of Enterprise 
—while they’re not working?” 

“J—J wouldn’t know what to say,” replied Dora, busy with a 
lip-stick. 

Trixie snorted. “Listen, dear: when the dance-music starts 
percolating with the fusel.oil through the systems of these tired 
business men, you don’t have to say a word. All you have to 
do is listen—-with your eyes only. Mae Maebelle, who still 
believes the earth is as flat as her head, listened herself right 
inside the set of sables she’s wearing.” 

“Oh,” said Dora, picking at the edge of her kimono, “I couldn’t 
—I wouldn't do that.” 

“Do what?” demanded Trixie, reading her mind. “You don’t 
have to do anything. Look at me. Would Woodfelt have turned 
you over to me if he didn’t know I was on the level?” 

“T don’t understand—” 

“T’ll explain. What is Woodfelt paying us big money for? 
Our brains? I laugh. Our voices? That’s a couple of screams. 
I'll tell you.” Tersely she advanced the pungent philosophy with 
which her type justifies itself. ‘“He’s paying us because we can 
wear clothes—or not, as the scene calls for—in such a way that 
the average man will give up five dollars for a chair to sit in 
and wish he knew us personally. Consequently, when a John 
takes me out, I consider I’m doing him a favor. Get the angle?” 

“N-no.’ 

“I'm lending him my time, my appearance and my ears. The 
wear and tear on them is worth a lot more to me than the supper 
he orders.” 

“But don’t they expect—” 

“Let them expect. But give them nothing. If these front-row 
and back-door good fellows want us to devote our time to them,— 
time we might be ‘sleeping and preserving the good looks they 
invite us out to show off to their friends,—I figure they should 
pay for it.” 

“But if they do pay, then you owe them—” 

“Nothing, kid—nothing. The world is too full of them to let 


any one of them annoy you.” 
































HE overture-bell cut her short. From then on, it was all hustle 
and work until the curtain fell at the end of the first act. 
Coming off the stage, the doorman handed Trixie another note. 

“Bring the red-and-gold new girl with the gray eyes, if you 
love me, sweetheart. —Craig.” 

“Listen,” Trixie finally persuaded Dora, “this Montgomery is 
a gentleman and a good friend of Woodfelt’s. It’s all fun, a lot 
of laughs, a taxi to your hotel and a handshake at the front 
door when you're with him entertaining out-of-town customers. 
Come along.” 

Dora wavered. “I don’t drink,” she said. 

“Neither do I,” Trixie assured her. “It always makes me 
generous.” 

Tall, lean, trim, black-haired, immaculately dressed, Craig 
smiled happily as he met the two girls. 

“Mr. Tom Buchannan,” he introduced the big, good-looking 
young chap with him, “a college mate of mine, eager for the 
dazzle of the bright lights after eight months in the wilds on an 
engineering job. Let’s go!” He pointed to a waiting taxi. 

“You're a good picker,” Trixie told Craig as they climbed the 
stairs to his favorite night-club. “I’ve been saving her for you. 
The original Dumb Dora.” 

“With those eyes?” Craig asked. 

“It’s her brain I’m talking about. It was grown in rural 
Pennsylvania, down among the cabbages.” 

“Don’t you like her?” Craig squinted at his companion’s 
merrv face. 

“Tbe way a teacher likes a pupil. I’ve taught her everything 



























The Beautiful and the Dumb 


she knows, from rolling her stockings in the morning to locking 
her door at night.” 

“The iettiagettable. formulas of modern existence,” grinned 
Craig 

Hardly. had . they sat at a table in the corner of the room 
farthest from the orchestra before Dora made good the reputa- 
tion Trixie had given‘her,> A fire-engine and hook-and-ladder went 
sirening down Broadway. 

“You heard about the old chapel at college burning down last 
month?” Buchannan asked Craig. 

“No. Did that beautiful old organ go?” 

Buchannay nodded. He winked ai Trixie. “Do you know the 
last thing that was played on the organ?” 

Craig shook his head. 

“The hose,” cracked Buchannan. 

Trixie laughed—at Craig. Laughing: at~-himself, he looked at 
Dora, She was sitting dumb, not even smiling. 

“Tl explain,” said Craig, jumping at the chance to pin the 
laugh on somebody else. “The organ—catches fire—the fast thing 
played on it—the hose. Understand?” 

Dora smiléd. “I—I don’t know very much about music.” 


UCHANNAN leaned back and howled. Her black eyes snap- 
ping, Trixie glanced at Craig. He was frowning, slowly shaking 
his head, eying Dora intently. 

“No,” he said finally, “it can’t be true. Nobody could be so—” 
Leaning forward, he interrupted himself. “Miss Dawn, what 
were you thinking about then? Wont you tell me, please?” 

Dora hesitated. Then she indicated a sentence printed at the 
top of the menu card. “Reservations will not, be held after the 
reserved hour. Cover charge, three dollars per person.” 

“I was wondering what the restaurant gives for that three dcol- 
lars.” 

“Gives?” Craig was surprised. “Nothing. They charge it 
because they can get it.” 

Dora shook her head. “I can’t understand.’’ 

“T’m with you on that,” spoke up Buchannan. “I can’t under- 
stand it either. Bankers, brokers, artists, models, street com- 
missions and street-sweepers—they all have just one idea: get 
it. That’s New York—all big cities. Get as much as you can 
and give as little‘as possible.” He lighted a cigarette, then smiled. 
“Tf that sounded serious, I’m sorry. To me it’s a joke.” 

“It’s a joke, right enough,” said Craig. “But that is the way 
to make money here. The less you give, the bigger the profit. 
The ideal business would be one where you took the customer’s 
money and gave him nothing. If a fellow could work out some- 
thing along that line, he'd make a million a year off these Broad- 
wayites.” 

“What do you mean by—a Broadwayite?” Dora asked. 

“A person capable of absorbing an infinite amount of ‘punish- 
ment,” Craig replied. “I honestly believe it could be done,” he 
continued after a moment’s thought. “There are millions of 
people of all grades of society who buy stocks the value of 
which is just one step removed from zero. They willingly accept 
an embossed piece of paper for their money. The next step is 
to do away with the paper. Give them nothing. I'll bet the 
day comes when some chap will open a store on Broadway— 
where the so-called brains of the country come—in which he’ll 
sell nothing at all, and get rich doing it.” 

Buchannan laughed. 

“I’m serious, Tom. It’s inevitable. Some one will evolve such 
a scheme.” 

“Well, why not us?” Trixie kidded. 

Craig regarded her intently for a moment. His eyes twinkled. 
“Why not, indeed? Here we are, four minds with which to 
attack the problem from four entirely different angles. By Gad, 
we've the incentive, too.” He turned, all merry excitement, to 
Buchannan. “Mind if I tell the girls, Tom?” 

“Forget it,” Tom smiled. ‘This is a party.” 

“Thanks for reminding me,” grinned Craig, motioning the 
waiter to take their order. 


OW,” he said, when the waiter left, “this is our incentive. 
Tom is interested in a big timber deal in Minnesota. It 
means a lot of money and a secure future in his favorite pastime 
if the deal goes through. He’s put every dollar of his own and 
all he can borrow into the project, but he’s still twenty-five 
thousand short. He’s here in New York trying to raise that 
amount, which he’ll need three months from now. 
“He’s found several bankers who will lend him the sum—but 
for a prohibitive interest in the project. I can’t get my hands 


















He took both her hands. 


In short, a 


on enough money in time to do him much good. 
moment ago it looked as though Tom was set to lose two years 
of hard work and all his capital in ninety days.” 


He exhaled cigarette-smoke happily. “That was a moment ago. 
Now, I’ve the germ of an idea for a business in which the total 
receipts will be the net profits, almost.” 

He pointed through the window to a store across the street 
which had been rented by a Health Institute. You’ve seen them: 
a sign over the door, “Free Admission;” a spieler inside to tell 
you things about your internal unmentionables that you don’t 
want to know, and sell you Dr. Fixem’s pamphlet for fifty cents 
—a dollar and a quarter at any bookstore—if you can find a 
store that keeps them. 

“Something like that,” said Craig, “without the pamphlets.” 

Everybody laughed but Dora. “If you’re going to sell them 
nothing, how can you get people’s money?” she asked. 

“Make them donate it,” Craig answered. 

“I see—like the one-armed pencil-peddler, the ex-soldier near 
the theater,” said Dora. 

Craig started to reply, checked himself, and with a peculiar ex- 
pression in his eyes said: “Ex-soldier?” 

“Yes. Everybody gives him something, but nobody ever takes 
a pencil.” 


“Yours is the wise heart, Dora. I'm the—” 


“The old war-stuff,” Trixie said flippantly. ‘“He probably lo 
his arm reaching for an excuse to evade the draft.” 

“Speaking of war-stuff,” Tom Buchannan spoke up, “where 
that big collection of war-pictures on exhibition? Official photo 
graphs taken up behind the lines and over the lines. I want t 
see them.” 

“Great Lord, Tom,” Craig said, “didn’t you see enough of th 
real thing? You went through most of it.” 

“I know.” Tom grinned sheepishly. “But it’s sort of ful 
looking at pictures, especially if you’ve been in the sector or the 
neighborhood the photo was taken in.” 


T that moment the waiter staggered alongside with a heaping 
. tray. Leaving him to set the table, the four young people 
danced, Dora with Buchannan, Trixie with Craig. 

“Excuse any wandering replies I make,” Craig smiled as he 
put his arm around Trixie. “I’m thinking.” 

“Let me give you some information to think over with the 
bunco ideas you’re assembling,” Trixie offered. “Dumb Dora—” 

“Why do you call her dumb?” 

“Why do you call peas green?” 

“What did you start to say?” Craig asked, after an appreciable 
pause. (Continued on page 148) 
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i the end shelter of that Devon watering- 
place Eugene Daunt had been sitting for 
two days and nights. At sixty-three, and 
with his lack of adipose, any but the south- 
west wind in late October must have “sewn 
him up” long before. He sat, huddled in 
his worn blue overcoat with belt tight- 
drawn, peaked golfing cap over his eyes, 
and his skinny brown hands deep-thrust 
into his pockets, dozing or staring before 
him. 

This end shelter was out of range of 
lamplight, and few passed it even in the 
daytime. For these reasons he had chosen 
it. He had ceased to wonder how much 
longer he could “stick it.” His nodding 
thoughts were free from the tortures of 
effort. The cards were hopelessly against 
him, and he just wanted to be let alone. 
Nothing so definite as suicide was in his 
drowsing mind. Suicide meant effort, and 
he had always avoided effort, except in the 
playing of games. He played this last 
game—conserving the ebbing vitality of his 
body, ribby as a greyhound’s. Neither was 
he bitter, sitting there. Natural that the 
“Johnnies” of whom he had _ borrowed 
scantily these last five years should be 
“fed up.” He would have been “fed up” 
himself. Natural that his old landlady 
should have come to him crying—‘“poor old 
soul;” a wonder she hadn't, long ago! He 
had shifted two watering-places down the 
coast, to sit it out where he was not known. 
On his lean brown face lurked a sort of grin. He 
looked a little like a Red Indian; had there ever 
been one who needed their stoicism more—or needed 
it less? 

Only child of an Indicn civilian, Eugene Daunt ‘ 
had been born in India, and taken home at the age 
of five. While at a private school he lost both ‘ 
parents, killed in an accident, and fell under the 
protection of his father’s sister, an unmarried lady 
who lived at Baymouth, and doted on him. He re- 


looking, assured, stoical; he won races, made scores, 
had indigestion whenever there was an examination. 
It was thought that he would go into the army or 
the diplomatic service. On leaving school, however, 
he was such a comfort to his aunt, and it was so difficult to find 
a tutor who did not give him instant dyspepsia, that he was found 
suddenly too old to go in for either. His aunt rejoiced; she 
would have missed him too much, and he was now permanently 
free for the sports, handicaps, drives, and matches of the neigh- 
borhood, whence he could bring home those cups, cigarette cases, 


mained at this private school till he was fourteen. $ a. tas nn 
He was given to dyspepsia, and apt at games, good- i R } se 
»* , ’ = 
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and other rewards of 
which she was so proud. 
She had a_ verandaed 
house called Eglamont, in 
a pleasant garden. Eugene 
had his own rooms and 
key, his spirits and to- 
bacco, his fox terrier and 
spaniel, a day’s hunting 
when he wished; he shot 
well, and was welcome 
with his gun, to the landed neighbors: 
or on the local yachts where he looked 
to the life in a yachting cap. He had no 
patrimony, but his aunt had enough for 
two. A singularly placid woman, she 
concerned herself entirely with seeing 
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that time made no changes in the life of him on whom she doted. 
No girls, however much he impressed them, lean in his very good 


clothes, detached him from her roof. It was less dangerous to 
prefer, platonically at least, the society of barmaids and married 
women. So the years passed by him, embalmed in her affection, 
in sport, and cigarettes; till, at the age of twenty-eight, he fell 
in love with the wife of a naval commander with whom he yachted 
and played billiards. She was a gray-eyed young woman, with 
great good humor, and an admirable figure. They had leased a 
house within a stone’s throw of “Eglamont” before the naval 
commander retired to the China station for two years. Not, 
indeed, till after his departure was Eugene aware of his feelings. 
Loyal to one with whom h2 had played games, he took himself in 
hand at once, and would sit gloomily pulling his fox terrier’s ears 
and smoking cigarette after cigarette, sooner than go and see her. 
In 1890 the phrase “playing the game” had not as yet come in, 
and he was confined to fortification by the term “not sporting.” 
The young woman, however, whose name was Mollie, had Venetian 
red hair; and he was startled one morning by her appearance with 
a letter in her hand. She had come to read him a message from 
her husband. After that it seemed natural that she should often 
come. The effort of saying: “Look here, you know, you mustn’t; 
I'm gone on you,” exhausted his defenses; nor was it easy to 
remember a man who, after all, was too old for her, and would 
not be back for two years. They remained, however, on platonic 
terms, partly because of their loyalty to the absent commander, 


Tu E world is full of “Genes’—men 
like the one whose whole life is recorded 
in this story. How many have you en- 
countered—fellows who spend their 
lives dodging responsibility? No other 
writer alive could trace with better effect 


the life of a “Gene” than Galsworthy. 


“Gene,” she said, “isn’t it 
awiul, and isn’t it—isn’'t 
~ it wonderful, in a way!” 
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and partly because he was not accustomed to any form of energy 
outside sport. So he would sit in his long chair, a cigarette be- 
tween the yellow-stained fingers of one hand, and his fox terrier’s 
ear between the yellow-stained fingers of the other hand, staring 
at her and casting out between his filed-looking teeth, his short 
laughs and answers to her rallying talk. So it might have gone on 
for the two years, if her hair, one evening, had not been too much 
for Plato. 

Eugene woke up next morning genuinely shocked—he had not 
been “sporting.” Ard yet, it was impossible to resist her. For 
a fortnight the affair proceeded, till one morning she arrived 
with a telegram in her hand, and on her face an expression re- 
morseful, elated, tearful, glad. The commander had died on a 
boat expedition up a Chinese river. The news was three weeks 





old. 

“Gene,” she said, “isn’t it awful, and isn’t it—isn’t it wonderful, 
in a way! After all, we—we haven't committed—and we can— 
we can be—” She stopped; his face was copper-colored. He 


Poor old chap!” 


stammered out: “Poor Bink! 
Next day he had violent 


She went away dreadfully upset. 
dyspepsia. 

During the following weeks of seclusion under his aunt’s care, 
he had time to see the matter in all its bearings; it had become 
evident to him that he was on the edge of being married. It wouid 
need inertia almost amounting to effort to avoid that fate. Had 
he enough? Thinking of her hair, he felt a sinking in that part 
of him nourished just then solely on Benger’s food. In the third 
week it came to him by inspiration that he knew a “Johnny” 
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about to start on a six weeks’ yachting cruise. That evening, 
eluding his aunt, he made his way to the “Lion’s Tail” and over 
a game of billiards proposed to the “Johnny” and was accepted. 
That night he was free from pain for the first time. 

Leaning over the side in the sun, on his friend’s yacht, a week 
later, he felt a kind of regretful deliverance. He wrote from 
Fowey: 

“Dear Mollie, 

“I have been very seedy, but am feeling as right as rain again. 
This is a nice little hooker. We shall be hanging about in her 
most of the summer. ‘The weather is jolly, at present. I hope 
you are fit. 
Poor old chap! What awful luck! 

“With the best, 
“Yours ever, 
“Gene.” 

He did not return to Baymouth till October. He hardly knew 
whether to be glad or sorry that she had left. A letter informed 
him that she could not live on her “moldy pension” and had 
started a milliner’s shop. He admired her pluck, her energy. She 
sent her love and hoped that his “poor tummy” was stronger. 
She mentioned theaters—she was evidently having quite a good 
time. Just one sentence began: “Gene, don’t you ever—” It had 
been crossed through. He felt that she had “sand.” 3 


‘He settled down to the sports of the season; and tite passed . 


like a game that is played. 


HE was thirty-eight, a little more dried, with a gray hair or two, 
when she came down to Baymouth again with her second 
husband, an old sportsman of fifty with any amount of brass, 
and a dicky chest. He was no end glad to see her, looking “so 
jolly fit,” with her hair as red as ever. “The old sportsman” 
played quite a good game of bridge—just then coming in. They 
resumed their relations quietly under his nose. She had never 
stopped loving him all this time, she said. He was touched and 
flattered, and would sit in his long chair with a cigarette between 
the yellow-stained fingers of one hand, and the ear of his spaniel 
between the yellow-stained fingers of the other hand, staring up 
at her, and emitting his rather high cackles, while she laughed 
lovingly at his taciturnity. 

The Boer War began—he had thought “those Johnnies” couldn’t 
ride or shoot “for nuts; he became surprised. It got on his mind 
a good deal. In December he noticed a great change in Mollie; 
she grew excitable. And then one day, clinging to him, she said 
it couldn’t go on, they would have to “kick over;” she couldn’t 
bear that old man any more. Gene must take her away—he must! 
Divorce and all, it wouldn’t take a year until they could be 
married. Extremely copper-colored, he smoothed her. “Easy 
on!” he muttered. “You're off color, old girl. What’s’ the 
matter with the old sportsman? He seems a harmless sort of old 
Johnny.” 

She flung off his hand, Oh! yes; what did he know—what did 
he care? He had no blood in him! She was altogether unjust. 
He told her not to be a little juggins. She clung to him—she 
called him a “mummy.” He said: “If you don’t shut up, I'll 
spank you!” She raved at him. Couldn’t he see—couldn’t he 
feel—she was only thirty-three—to be taken away from Gene—to 
be tied to that old man—with his—and his—and his—! 

He smoothed her again; told her to go “steady over the stones!” 
They were very well off as they were. 

“Yes,” she said suddenly, “but he suspects.” 

“Oh!” he said, and sat down in his long chair. He had seen, 
suddenly, an effort before him. He had a pain in his diaphragm. 
He lighted a cigarette. His teeth at that moment looked very 
filed. 

The effort before him took shape in the watches of the second 
night. Enlist! After all, what would it be? Only, as it were, 
a long day’s hunting, the exertion of it nothing compared with 
that of running away with Mollie to an ultimate marriage. He 
had four days’ severe dyspepsia—then took an early train to 
Exeter, and joined the Imperial Yeomanry. They wanted fellows 
of his stamp who could ride and shoot. His aunt was horrified; 
it seemed to her the end of the world. He rallied her. It would 
be a “picnic.” She admired his patriotism. They wanted him 
at once, he said. He left without having again seen his young and 
ardent woman. He wrote to her from Plymouth, on his way out: 

“Dear Mollie, 

“T was awfully sorry not to see you to say good-by. The John- 
nies in my troop ride pretty well, but they can’t shoot for 
nuts. We're all as keen as mustard to give these Boer jokers a 


knock. I hope you’ll have a good winter, and get some hunting. 





It was a shock to me to hear about poor old Bink.- 





The Mummy 


I shall think of you riding the chestnut. Well—so-long, Mollie. 
“Yours with the best, 
: “Gene.” 

He rather enjoyed the campaign, and developed a talent for 
stalking. He had drilled three of those “jokers” when he himself 
received a bullet through the calf. While in hospital he developed 
enteric, and when convalescent was discharged and invalided home. 
Leaner and browner than ever, he lay in a long chair with a 
cigarette in his yellow fingers, staring at some conversationalist of 
the female sex with his steel-colored eyes, and occasionally emit- 
ting a little high laugh. He felt “full of steam,” and enjoyed the 
voyage “like smoke.” ’ 

“Well, Aunt Susan,” he said, on reaching Baymouth. His aunt 
shed tears of rapture. He renewed his life as if it had never been 
broken. The young woman and her husband were no longer there. 
And ten more years passed like a game that is played. 

He was forty-nine when his Aunt Susan died. It upset him; 
she was a “good old soul.” “That old josser,” her lawyerpworried 
him awfully about business. She seemed to have been living on 
her capital. All he would have would be the proceeds ef the 
house. It was sold under his feet. He and his fox terriér were 
compelled to move out. They moved to lodgings close to the 
“Lion’s Tail.” He experienced almost at once the lack of Aunt 
Susan; he had to think of money. It was “an awful bore.” His 
billiards and bridge became systematic. He could no longer afford 
to hunt unless a friend mounted him. Still, he got along—there 
were few evenings when he did not make his five to ten shillings 
over the green baize—large and small. And five years passed as 
a game that is played. 

He was fifty-four when the Great War broke out. It roused 
him as nothing had ever roused him yet. Those German “jossers” 
wanted a good hiding. Sitting in his long chair with a cigarette 
between the yellow fingers of one hand and his cocker spaniel’s 
ear between the yellow fingers of the other, he nerved himself for 
an effort. Two or three months passed in the process; then he 
journeyed up to Londen and presented himself at the head- 
quarters of an Officers’ Training Corps. He asked for a commis- 
sion on the strength of his service in the Boer War. They were 
sorry—they wanted men of his stamp, but he was too old for a 
commission. He persisted that he could ride and shoot. They 
looked at him, and somebody remarked: “Yes, but can you think?” 

He went very copper-colored, looked at them deeply, and left 
the room. If those “poopsticks” thought they were going to win 
the war by thinking—! He traveled back to Baymouth, and en- 
rolled himself as special constable. It was his duty to guard a 
culvert. He did it sitting on a shooting-stick, with a cigarette 
between the yellow fingers of one hand, and the yellow fingers 
of the other hand playing with the ears of his cocker spaniel. 


HINK! He had plenty of time to think, out there week in, 
week out, in various weather. He would listen to the dripping 
stillness, or the soughing of the wind in the neighboring spinney, 
and wish that one of those “Hun Johnnybirds” would appear and 
give him sport. Now and again he stalked some innocuous person 
who came near his culvert; but there was never anything “really 
doing.” In sheer boredom he took to thinking about how to im- 
prove his income. What little he had could easily be doubled, he 
was sure, by any “juggins who knew the ropes.” He set himself 
to know them, by reading newspapers. And three years passed 
as a game that is played. During those years he doubled his 
income—on paper—but owing to circumstances that no juggins 
could have foreseen, he was receiving less of it than before he 
began to increase it. He was literally compelled to seek for a 
paid job. They gave him something in connection with a hospital. 
In 1919 the hospital was closed; the war being over, there was 
nothing for anybody to do, and his income was now just half the 
insufficient amount it had been before he increased it. In fact, it 
was about a pound a week; and prices double what they had been. 
He shot his dog Quiz—“poor old chap;” sold his gun, and changed 
to a back bedroom in a by-street, where he could sit in what sun 
there was, and settled down to live on “fags” and billiards. “Bet 
you a lunch” was his formula, varied by “Bet you fifty cigarettes” 
—he seldom lost. His clothes were still those he had worn in the 
days of Aunt Susan, pressed under his heavy leather trunk, and 
only put on when he went out to the “Lion’s Tail” at noon. The 
mornings he spent in an old blue dressing-gown, smoking cigarette 
after cigarette, and conniug some derelict paper picked up in the 
bar. He never pitied himself, but he would now and again go 
copper-colored, thinking of his income and the newspapers. 
On the parade, in the spring of 1921, a lady sat down beside 
him. He recognized her at once—his old flame Mollie, and 
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He sat down exhausted. Nobody would notice a chap throwing pebbles. His hand shook so he could not hit “the darned thing.” 


“pretty long in the tooth,” too! He made no sign of recognition— 
he hadn’t forgotten her calling him a “mummy” last time he had 
seen her, and that his clothes were not what they had been. But 
suddenly she turned and said: “Why, it’s Gene! So you’re still 
here!” It seemed to him odd. Where else should he be? And 
how was he? She herself hadn’t been at Baymouth since. She 
was a widow again. “Oh! And aren’t we old! Why, you’re 
quite white, Gene; and so should I be, if I didn’t—” 

He grinned. Old Mollie had always been a “sport.” 

“And to think you nearly knocked me out twice, Gene!” She 
looked him over slowly: “Poor old Gene, you look rather ‘on 
your uppers!’ ” 

He became copper-colored, showed his filed teeth, and said: 

“What damned cheek! You always were a cheeky kid!” 

Something came into her eyes—a sort of light. 

‘ ane must come and dine with me, Gene. I’m at the Court- 
eld 

He answered stiffly: “Thanks.” 

_ He still had an old dress suit, and ‘one white shirt with cuffs 
intact. In the next few days he used it several times. She 
could never elicit from him where he lived. He just grinned, or 


emitted his high laugh. He began to perceive that she had 
“tumbled to” his one dress shirt, and pitied him. He did not 
like it. One evening after dinner, while he was sitting in a long 
chair with a cigarette in the yellow fingers of one hand and the 
other hand dangling to the floor, she proposed to him. He 
grinned, and called her “‘a little juggins.” Next day he was down 
with a severe attack of dyspepsia. There was something disgusting 
to him in her wanting at her age to marry him out of pity. If 
she thought he was “such a tail-down Johnny,” she was jolly well 
mistaken. For a fortnight he stayed in his room, reading old 
Pink ’Uns, and living on Benger’s and cigarettes. Only when he 
had none left did he emerge. To his relief, she was gone. He 
had seldom played billiards better than in the week that followed. 
Then a real disaster befell him. His hands suddenly began to 
shake—he couldn’t play “for nuts.” It meant that he must live 
on a pound a week. He began to sit stiller than ever; thinking of 
what he could do. “Bear-leading some young cub”—something 
in a riding school; he even thought of wheeling a bath chair, of 
billiard-marking, of clerking to a bookmaker. But all such occupa- 
tions would necessitate his leaving Baymouth; he was too well 
known. The exertion of such uprooting (Continued on page 152) 
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Here is another of Mrs. Banning’s 
very human stories of the “nice peo- 
ple” in an average Midwest city of 
size and import, where the local 
country club and the town’s new 
hotel are the pivots around which 
social life revolves. You may be in- 
terested to know that Mrs. Banning 
was one of the winners in the most 
recent national short-story contest 


‘Ts series of occurrences took place in that recent 
season when it was vogue not to.say that the affair 
was very “mixed” but that it was interesting “because 
there were all sorts of people there—new people, you 
know.” It was the same year that most of the younger 
set went to work and limousines waited nightly outside 
of newspaper offices, bookshops and such places for the 
débutante wage-slave. It was the year, in other werds, 
when it was quite the thing to loosen up, and put some 
snap into things by getting in new blood. 

By fateful coincidence it was also the year that Kathie 
and James O’Connell came to Cosmopolis. Now Kathie 
O’Connell is a name that would have Socially sunk the 
bearer in any other year. It denotes an American ‘Cel- 
ticism which is rarely fashionable, however worthy. But 
Cosmopolis was in the mood for it,-ripe for it. It fell 
for Kathie en masse. 

James O’Connell was the new head of the street-car 
company. There was a rumor that in his early days, some 
ten years ago, James had been an excellent conductor~on 
a street-car and that by dint of good standing, loyal 
service at a time of strike, brains and an inheritance from 
a contractor uncle, he had risen to rapid prominence and 
adequate wealth. Whether he had personally collected 
fares or not was of no consequence. It did not affect 
James, good-looking and humorous and deliciously fond 
of his Kathie, and it did not affect Cosmopolis, for, at 
the moment, proof of the rumor would only have in- 
creased James’ chic. 

As for Kathie, the lovely, provocative Kathie, she cre- 
ated her own furor. She learned to play golf that first 
summer in Cosmopolis but no one could teach her anything about 
dancing or swimming or skating. All those things she did be- 
cause she loved them and wherever she had picked up her grace 
it was always with her. There was witchery in Kathie, witchery 
which disappears with education and even with social experience. 
Nothing calculated—just a turn of her head, a smile—‘“a terrible 
flirt,” he husband called her fondly. 
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Orrin Davis introduced them to Cosmopolis. He was in 2 
way a kindred soul to Kathie, having never in all his years of 
control of a small and unimportant society lost his delight in the 
savor of life. He dominated the important social affairs but he 
was to be found everywhere, in public dance halls, at conventions, 
in civic parades. His bland glance rested with appreciation on 
Kathie when he saw her and her husband at a dance to which 
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It was Orrin’s way to know new 
men too, and he had heard of the probable figures of Jim’s in- 


all Cosmopolis was openly bid. 


come tax and his estimated power as a new citizen. He sought 
them out and asked Kathie to dance. She rested as lightly in his 
arms as the most expert of débutantes and tried her best coquet- 
tish glances on him. Orrin was delighted. He-spread word of 
Kathie everywhere as a “find” and then gave a dinner, asking a 


“You're always pretty 
and you know it too 
blamed well,” he re-_ 
turned, *“but don’t let 
any of those high roll- 
ers get fresh with you.” 


crowd of young people, the most 
bored like the Akers, the gayest 
like the Houghs, and most enter- 
prising like the Stantons. To 


many of them he said: “You'd 
better come along. Ive asked 
Kathie O’Connell and her hus- 


band. New blood—something we 
need. Come along and meet ‘em. 
They're worth it.” 

It was a great occasion. Kathie 
was close enough to the soil to 
appreciate things which were not 
usually appreciated at such af- 
fairs. To begin with, she liked 
her food and said so frankly. 
Then she liked dining in evening 
dress, which had not heretofore 
been necessary in Kathie’s circle. 
After that she liked dance music 
(almost any dance music) and 
flirtations and decency. But pre- 
eminently she showed that she 
liked James, and as she had been 
married several years that was 2 
new note. Only people returning 
from wedding trips showed such 
enthusiasm about a husband as 
did Kathie. She was openly 
proud of him for being head of 
the street railway and she brought 
out his high position resoundingly 
once or twice. 

All the men were: set up by 
meeting her and made it very 
clear that they were, and the 
women, seeing in her a possible 
diversion and not a rival, were ex- 
tremely decent. So she ate and 
danced and when she got home 
sat down on the edge of her bed 
and sighed that the party was 
done, and there was no music 
available to go to bed to. 

“Was I pretty tonight, Jimmy?” 

James regarded her as he dis- 
mantled his collar, smiling. 

“You're always pretty and you 
know it too blamed well,” he re- 
turned, “but don’t let any of 
those high rollers get fresh with 
you.” 

“They were awfully good to 
newcomers to the city.” 

“Nice people.” 

“How easy it is to make 
friends,” sighed Kathie, who 
couldn’t help making them, “and how I wish that Annie could 
have seen me tonight.” 

She looked about her, indulging in one of those delicious rev- 
eries of success. 

“Do you remember the first bedroom we had, Jimmy?” 

“Bedroom? Do I remember the first room we had!” 

“You’ve done awfully well, Jimmy—” 
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They liked to look back 
on that decent, difficult be- 
ginning. That was the charm 
of Kathie. She had not a 
trace of snobbery in her. 
She liked to remember the 
struggle for this and for that, 
which made possession so in- 
finitely dear. 

James knelt down and 
took off his wife’s slippers. 
They were so prettily shaped, 
so delicate that they always 
made him feel very tender. 

“Have I done well?”. he 
asked in return. “Well, if I 
have, you know why, my 
darling.” 

That was the kind of ex- 
ceedingly simple people they 
were. If their “blood” was 
“new” to certain Cosmopolis 
circles, it was also very red 
and healthy—not a _ white 
corpuscle. in it over a min- 
imum count for health. 

It was an amazing and amusing 
thing to see Kathie keep track of 
the multitude of social engagements 
that pursued her. Her gay “I’d love 
to come,” was on her lips a dozen 
times a day. She accepted all. in- 
vitations as a matter of course. Why 
not? A woman always went out when 
she was asked and was well enough to 
go and had some one to stay with 
the children. Now there was always 
some one to stay with her children, 
and Kathie was always well, so why 
not go? Her three little boys were 
in school or at play outdoors or in 
bed. Kathie, who had been the most 
devoted of young mothers, found 
that they were taking themselves off 
her vwhands. She did not have to 
prepare cereals or mash carrots in 
her fine white-enameled kitchen any 
longer. The telephone besieged her. 
There were shopping trips and lunch- 
eons, there were bridges. and teas, 
there were dances and dinners. 
Kathie loved to eat and she loved 
beautiful fabrics and gayety and 
brightness and there was always 
something to admire in the places 
she saw or on the people she saw. 
She admired so heartily with such 
lack of estimate or ulterior motive that everyone felt invigorated 
by her presence. Kathie had no idea of the struggle there some- 
times was to reach her first for a little party before a dance. 
Her regrets were sincere that she could not attend them all. 

Mrs. Alec Barton, who was really nothing at all, asked her 
before the Christmas Ball if she would dine with her and her 
husband and a few friends. She asked Kathie two weeks in ad- 
vance. So when Jessie Hough called up to arrange for her little 
party which was to feature Kathie, she was enraged to find Kathie 
already booked, so to speak. 

“T’m already engaged for dinner—now isn’t that a shame!” 

“Can’t you break it?” asked Jessie. 

“Oh, I couldn’t,” said Kathie; “I wouldn’t know what to say 
to Mrs. Barton. She seemed to really want us.” 

“Who’s that?” asked Jessie. “Mrs. Alec Barton?’ 

Ves,” 

“Well, of all the nerve! I’d simply break it, Kathie. She 
doesn’t know you nearly well enough to run off with you the 
night of the party. And we’re going to have all the people you 
like. Just tell her that you had forgotten that I asked you 
months ago. I’m sure I must have.” 

Kathie pursed her lips. She didn’t know Mrs. Barton very 
well. Then she thought of talking it over with James and then 
she decided that she knew in advance what James would say. 
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“I’m awfully sorry, Jessie, but I'll really have to keep that 
other date.” 

Jessie Hough left her telephone, scowling. She hated to have 
that Barton woman put over anything like that. By this time 
she had probably corralled half a dozen of the men whom. Jessie 
wanted and done it on the strength of Kathie’s presence. She 
picked up the telephone again to verify her suspicion and found 
that she was right. 

Kathie had really very little idea that any competition had 
been started over her. She explained her side of the matter to 
James, who said: she had done exactly right and that Barton was 
a nice fellow and it didn’t matter anyhow. Fortified by that, 
Kathie met the little buzz of intrigue which the matter set up. 
‘She was not stupid, and when Jessie called to see her personally, she 
guessed that Jessie had some purpose in her insinuations about Mrs. 
Alec Barton. They were indeed more accusations than insinuations. 

“The woman’s a fool, my dear, in the first place. She wont 
get you anywhere. She couldn’t.” 

“But I don’t see what you mean.” 

“Of course you don’t. But you’re newcomers here and every- 
one is crazy about you. You're just the new blood we need 
to give our crowd some pep. Orrin Davis saw that. That’s why 
this Mrs. Barton is chasing you, because she thinks that you are 
the most popular young woman in town this winter and because 
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she’s socially dead, my dear. She can’t get anywhere herself so 
she counts on you.” 

“But it’s she who’s introducing me!” 

“You are an innocent,” said Jessie, crossly. Jessie was get- 
ting on toward forty now and had always been the center of 
things in Cosmopolis. She had wealth and beauty and everything 
else. She intended to remain in the center of the stage even if 
she had to bring on a couple of good-looking soubrettes now and 
then to keep the men interested. 

“I’m far from an innocent,” said Kathie; “when I was first 
married there was just such a case. We were asked to the Elks’ 
dinner one night and Jim and I had promised before that to go to 
1 Mrs. Dillon’s house that same night. The Elks’ party was very 
mportant, you see. They were going to make Jim hold an office 
in the organizetion and he felt obliged to be at their parties. On 
the other hand this Mrs. Dillon was a very nice woman. My, 
she was poor. I suppose I never knew anyone with four children 
quite so poor. Well, she’d asked us specially because she had 
some chickens just sent her by her brother from North Dakota. 
Three elegant chickens and, of course, that didn’t happen every 
day with her. I suggested, I remember, that the chickens would 
keep until the next day after the Elks’ dinner but she was afraid 
they hardly would, because they’d come quite a distance. Well, 

ere I was. There was the Elks’ big affair and the dinner at 





Mrs. Dillon’s. Jim didn’t 
hesitate. He said, ‘If the 
chickens wont keep it’s our 
duty to go to Mrs. Dil- 
lon’s.’ And we did, and 
I never saw that it made 
any difference with the 
Elks. They made Jim ex- 
alted ruler not so long af- 
ter. It just shows that 
things turn out all right, 
Jessie. I remember how 
worked up I was over that 
affair, trying to do the right 
thing—it was just like this.” 

Jessie Hough had col- 
lapsed in a weak, relaxed 
figure of laughter. 

“Tell it again, that story, 
the next time you come to 
dinner. It’s priceless! Do 
you know how the brogue 
comes out in you when you 
begin to talk fast?” 

“Queer that it should. I 
was born in this country 
and my mother before me. 
Of course my father came 
over—somewhere around 
1880 that was, and I was 
used to his talk. Crossed 
the Atlantic alone—a fear- 
some thing for a boy to do, 
wasn’t it, just a boy with 
a brave heart—” she ended 
dreamily, and mindful of 
the picture which lingered 
in her mind of the story of 
her father, no dramatic or 
historic pioneer, just a poor 
Irish boy who had come 
alone and bravely, leaning 
over a steerage rail and 
looking at the sea, wonder- 
ing if it would bring him 
fortune. Kathie liked to 
keep that picture of him in 
her mind. There were oth- 
ers which it crowded out, 
made less persistent. 

Mrs. Hough woke her 
out of reverie. 

“You're a darling, Kathie 
—do preserve the brogue 
whether you got it from 
your father or uncle or 
whomever. Keep it all. It’s 
terribly quaint, which is all people want today. We're so fed 
up with suburban sophistication, and young-man impressions of 
Paris. Decadence is sold in the department stores. There’s no 
kick in that any more.” 

“You talk awfully well,” said Kathie admiringly, without both- 
ering much about what she was saying. “Do you really mean 
what you said about my- not having a ‘personal’ maid? I thought 
they were only for people on the stage.” 

“T yearn to see you with a real maid, some one thoroughly 
sophisticated. Then you really should have levees—” 

“You’re not making fun of me by any chance, are you?” 
asked Kathie, with the faintest tinge of belligerence in her per- 
fect chin. 

“Of course not.” 

“Well—I think I'll postpone hiring one, for, after all, Jim’s 
not made of money and I'd sooner send it to my sister Annie 
to come to visit me. Annie’s such a nice girl.” 

“There aren’t twe like you, are there?” 

“Well, Annie’s not quite like me. She was better educated, 
you know. She was the studious one, you might say, of us two 
girls. The studious one and the religious one too. Annie’s a 
wonder.” 

Kathie’s description of Annie was hardly interesting. Mrs. 
Hough was slightly bored and took her departure. Kathie, full 
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“Go way,” Kathie 
said to the boy. 
“You're not your 
self.” The boy 
appealed to the 
crowd. “Must I 
choose between 


them?” he asked. 
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of the subject of Annie, sat down forthwith and wrote to Annie 
a description of what was going on, and urging her to come for 
a visit. 

“Such nice people,” she wrote. “They are all better educated 
than I am, more like you. But so ready to take you in and 
make much of you. I've been entertained at all the houses in 
town almost. Do come to see me soon. You'll have the time of 
your life. Of course when you get here I mean to make you 
wear regular evening clothes and everything, so be prepared to be 
worldly.”, She stopped, pursing her lips at the thought of expos- 
ing Annie’s shoulders. They were pretty thin and even sisterly 
admiration could not call up a successful picture of Annie with 
her eyeglasses and her somewhat conspicuous bones in evening 
dress. Still, there were other women who did it. Look at that 
skinny, plain Mrs. Dane, thought Kathie, whose hair stayed so flat 
on her head and who must have been fifty if a day. She danced 
with the best of them. 

“T’ve asked Annie to visit us, Jim,” she told her husband, as 
they were having breakfast after the boys had gone off to school. 
“We have such a good time that it seems a pity not to share it.’ 

Jim looked across at his wife in her salmon silk negligee, and 
smiled at her with the refreshment that a look at her still gave 
him. Jim O'Connell could never have gone as far as he had 
without being constantly reinvigorated by the unfailing spring of 
Kathie’s happiness and good spirit. 

“Of course, Annie may not enjoy herself as much as you think. 
She was always a quiet one, wasn’t she?” 

“TI want to take her out of herself. Annie’s no plainer than 
lots of women we see around at parties enjoying themselves.” 

“They've been-there a long time. ‘They-sort of belong,” warned 
Jim. > 
“Everybodg likes Annie. I don*t<mean-to have her do solo 
dances! I thought I’d give a tea for her, a nice pleasant tea and 
ask my friends, the ones who've been nicest. And she can go to 
the Christmas Ball. That’s a big party. She'll never have seen 
one so big.” 

“Well—I like Annie, heaven knows. I never have forgotten 
the way she took Tim through scarlet fever with you flat on your 
back when Benedict was born,” said Jim. ‘But I wouldn’t expect 
her to be too much of a social star. Because Annie’s Annie and 
you're you. If you ask me why you're so popular, old girl, it’s 
because no man, n.yself include’, has been able to resist you. 
Then that crowd’s tired of dancing around with themselves and 
you're a novelty to them.” 

Kathie left her place at the table and finished her meal on the 
arm of Jim’s chair, and the maid who served them looked fondly 
at Mrs. O’Connell nd exchanged a sympathetic glance with her, 
which seemed to say that she too had her love-affairs. 

“There’s only this,” finished Jim; “don’t forget that you mustn’t 
let all this gayety tire you out. The boys and I need the best 
of you. And don’t go wasting your smiles on some loafer that’s 
half full of hooch. There’s an awful lot of drinking goes on at 
these parties.” 

“I’m glad you don’t ever get drunk, Jim, when I see the rest.” 

A grim line came around Jim’s mouth. 

“T told you I wouldn’t, Kathie, after the first boy came. You'd 
had eneugh of it, God knows. But there’s such a thing as the 
occasion of sin.” 

“You can take your drink and then leave it alone, now,” 
boasted Kathie. 

“Um—” said Jim, “sure, old girl.” 


ND the days went on. The social calendar was working up to 

its climax of the Christmas Ball. Annie Gray came to see her 
sister, demurring a little at all Kathie’s big talk, but lonely for a 
sight of Kathie and Jim and the boys. She brought all the boys 
presents. She wandered around Kathie’s new home, which Kathie 
and Jim had taken half-furnished from a bankrupt capitalist, and 
she marveled at its walls of paneled wood and cloth and at the 
bedrooms where bells were beside the bed in a really embarrassing 
proximity, for you might push one of them by accident and some 
servant come flying up to bother you. 

Never had Annie been in a house which sheltered three people 
especially assigned to “wait on you” and where there was a chauf- 
feur in semi-constant attendance. Never before had she eaten 
off “doilies” for dinner. But the ways of the rich were interesting 
if difficult and Annie did her best to adapt herself to her sur- 
roundings. She was a comfort and pleasure to Kathie. Annie 
was ignorant of doilies but she knew much about human nature 
and she soon was very friendly with the little boys. 


“Benedict is straining his eyes,” she said to Kathie. “You 
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should watch him, Kathie, reading when he gets into his L:ttle bed 
at night. He’s almost got a squint.” 

“Tt’s nothing,” said Kathie, who was absorbed in owulauie 
evening gowns, “nothing at all.” 

“You'd better look at that boy’s eyes or I will,” said Annie; 
“haven't I been going half blind myself all my life from reading 
when I should have been resting my eyes?” 

She took Benedict to an oculist who confirmed her suspicion: 
and sent Benedict home w:th glasses and without a squint. But 
she did not reprove Kathie for negligence. Everybody loved 
Kathie too much. She had been the light of the Gray house with 
her laugh and her beaux and her flirtations, and time was when 
the Gray home had needed cheerfulness and light. Well, that 
was past, thought Annie, preparing for her first afternoon tea. 


T was not such a formaidable occasion. Annie wore her best 

dress of soft black charmeuse and while she had no air of dis- 
tinction, she had a kindly smile and a ready interest in people. 
Many women came, for this was Kathie’s first big reception and 
they wanted to see what she had “done” to the Low house since 
she had bought it. They found that Kathie had been well man- 
aged by her decorators or had good taste, for the house was 
charming and Kathie fairly bubbling with delight at her own hos- 
pitality. As for the sister, well, lots of people had plain sisters 
like that. Annie wasn’t so bad. @f course everyone knew that 
the O’Connells had made money recently. The O’Connell recep- 
tion was quite the big affair of the week. 

“Are all those people friends of yours, Kathie?” asked Annie 
when the last guest had gone and the two sisters sat down to 
have an ice and choose at will what they wanted of the trays of 
sandwiches and cakes and confections. “There seemed so many of 
them. How did you get:to know so many in such a short time?” 

Kathie preened herself just a little and Annie’s keen eyes, which 
had watched Kathie through her high-school ups-and-downs, noted it. 

“All friends,” she said. “I guess I know everybody in town, 
Annie. New blood was what they wanted and that’s why they 
wanted me. You've no idea how easy it’s been.” 

“Easy come, easy go,” said Annie sagely. 

Her sister took on a vaguely superior tone. 
secretly enjoyed the thought of impressing Annie. 

“Don’t you like the people you met?” 

Annie bit a sandwich and chewed it comfortably. 

“Many of them were enjoyable. But there were others I didn’t 
like so well. They had a way of looking about them that seenied 
to me somewhat rude. I was up in the back hal; I went up 
the back way for my handkerchief, and there were a lot of them 
looking into the bedrooms not open for wraps. Now that, Kathie, 
say what you like, is not the way of gentlewomen.” 

“Don’t be so critical. You can’t blame them for being curious. 
It’s the first time a lot of them have been in my house. I’m sure 
if I'd thought that you weren’t going to like my friends—” 

“I do like your friends, always,” answered Annie noncommit- 
tally and Kathie was forced to let it go at that and solace her 
disappointment at Annie’s qualified approval ~ith the enthusiastic 
comments on her party which were given her by other people. 

Mrs. Barton told her that it was really wonderful, that she 
made a lovely hostess. 

“Are there any of those people you’d like me to ask to dinner, 
the night of the ball? Just say who you'd like to have.” 

“But it’s your party,” said Kathie. “I don’t care. 
of course, you wont mind my bringing Annie, will you?” 

“Annie?” 

“My sister—Annie.” 

Mrs. Barton looked stunned but she had a resilient mind which 
worked quickly. 

“Does your sister dance?” 

“Oh, she used to,” said Kathie comfortably. 
on to the swing of it.” 

“I'd be delighted of course to have her,” Mrs. Barton went 
on, “if you think she’d like that sort of thing.” 

“T’m sure she would,” said the impervious Kathie. 

It was difficult for Mrs. Barton. Kathie was one thing, all 
vivid and gay and keeping the men interested, but as for Annie, 
with her presence, which was like the caricature of a school 
teacher, Annie wasn’t possible except at luncheons or teas. Didn't 
Kathie know that lots of people had relatives like Annie but kept 
them decently in the background, didn’t try to air them on every 
occasion and make them society figures? That was what came 
of people who didn’t know the ropes, and of letting that sort of 
person in. Mrs. Barton was easily made cross and as she saw 
that she had to face the possibility of (Continued on page 90) 
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you couldn't pry Hugh 
Wiley, the famous creator 
of the Wildcat, out of Cali- 
fornia. With one foot in 
San Francisco and the other 
in Los Gatos, so to speak, he 
is supremely happy. This 
summer he’s been visiting the 
old mining camps of north- 
ern California, listening 
to the yarns the pioneers tell. 
Here’s one of them—and 
others will follow from time 
to time as the months pass. 
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THE question of muslin or calico for an ascension robe in 

which to greet the Lord engaged the first ten minutes of the 
day. Abel Sheldon decided on calico. Muslin or cambric or even 
linen would do well enough for the ascension raiment for Boston’s 
rich and genteel believers, but for a poor young man earning ten 
dollars a week at the white-goods counter in the Bargainorium, 
calico would appear more seemly at the hour of the heavenward 
flight. Less than a week of earthly time remained. The brief 
days seemed too short to hold his imperative affairs—which were 
utter nothingness in the face of impending eternity in the Prom- 
ised Land with Mr. Miller’s league. Poor Mr. Miller—how 
» ashamed he must have felt during the stormy March of the previ- 
ous year when all his prophecy had been ruined by a disciple 








At the moment Sheldon was wondering if Lenore Rockwell could love’a man who had killed. 
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By Hugh Wiley 


who had helped with the calculations! Threes whose haste made 
them sevens, alas! 

Breakfast. Why eat breakfast? Nothing mattered. Every- 
thing mattered. Mr. Miller had ordained that life be lived, nor- 
mally, until the Last Day. 

Three days remained until the Last Day. Today’s breakfast 
was to be eaten; calico had to be purchased and fashioned into an 
ascension robe. ... . Today was Lenore’s birthday. Life, on 
earth, was to be lived. Perhaps. Lenore would repent of 
her error. A girl at eighteen, fashionably educated, could be for- 
given for doubting. Anything could be forgiven in the girl one 
loved. Or almost anything—there was that damned Mr. Chauncy 
Spaulding, the Bergamot Pomader! 
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The calico was purchased and delivered to a tailor at noon, 
with rush orders. The tailor, serene in the promises of his own 
prophets, guaranteed delivery of the ascension robe by six o'clock. 

Leaving the tailor-shop, Abel Sheldon hurried to a bookstore 
and bought Lenore’s birthday gift—“The Album of Beauty,” 
blank pages except for an elegant engraved frontispiece—a steel 
engraving of “The Lily of Lorne.” 

Back to the Bargainorium then, and an inscription on the first 
blank page of the Album of Beauty, engrossed by the head book- 
keeper, whose scrolled doves had been praised by P. R. Spencer 
himself. “Here is the sentiment, Mr. Mc Cracken, which I wish 
inscribed to the young lady.” The young man handed his pencil 
copy to the bookkeeper. 


“Lenore, my lute has been so long forsaken 

I almost fear to touch its chords again, 
Lest, as of old, its tones should only waken, 
Torturing memories of bygone pain 


“I know how vain are all my songs of sadness— 
They cannot win one word of hope for me, 

And yet my sorrowing heart’s sole hours of gladness 
Are those whose deep pulsations beat for thee.” 


When the in- 
scription had 
been written, 
when the beak of 
a sad dove had ee 
been  freighted en 
with a curling , . 
ribbon “To Le- 
nore Rockwell 
from Abel Shel- 
don, in Sacred 
Friendship,” it 
was one o'clock 
and the white- 
goods counter 
claimed its slave. 
It held him until 
six o'clock, for 
this was eighteen 
forty-four and 
business days 
were longer 
then than 
now, but 
thought of & 
time’s passage ‘ 
found no 
place in Abel 
Sheldon’s 
head. His mind 
dwelt on the senti- 
ment in the Album 
of Beauty and he 
decided that it was 
too daring in its 
implied _—_declara- 
tion, too coarse a 
thing and too much tainted with this world’s selfishness to reach 
the eye, to smite the eye, of the gentle Lenore. 

At his boarding house young Mr. Sheldon cut the engrossed 
page from beauty’s album and wrote, in its stead, a statement 
and a bit of good advice which he had culled from “The Young 
Man’s Compendium of Gentility.” 


“To Lenore: 
“Your album is a Garden Spot 
In which I plant Forget-me-not 
Oh! Dedicate thy early days 
To Heaven and walk in Wisdom’s ways, 
That when this transient life may end, 
Thy Soul to Glory may ascend. 
“Abel Sheldon.” 


When this uplifting passage had become a matter of record the 
swain, neglecting not the things of earth, ate his supper. He tried 
on his ascension robe after supper—and wondered why the tailor 
had put pockets in it. Nothing to carry to Heaven in a pocket. 

Still wearing his ascension robe, he read parts of Chapter VII 
and Chapter XIV of a book whose title revealed it to be “The 
Art of Conversing with Fluency and Propriety.” 


The Jailbird of Paradise 


“Beware of talking too much.” 

“Avoid the appearance of pedantry. Possibly in some instances 
if you are conversing with persons of limited attainments you 
may make them stare at your supposed wisdom, but it is much 
more probable that they will smile at such an exhibition as a 
contemptible weakness.” 

“There cannot be any practice more offensive than that of tak- 
ing a person aside to whisper in a room with company.” 

Well, if Mr. Chauncy Spaulding happened to be there, singing 
while Lenore played upon the pianoforte, he would take him 
aside and whisper, yea. even hiss, a message into the Spaulding 
ear. “A word with you, Spaulding!” 

What of the lady? 

Dinner had summoned her from “Married but not Mated, or 
How They Lived at Throckmorton Manor,” and having read that 
a good set of teeth are one of the most remarkable ornaments of 
the “human face divine” she had repaired to her boudoir to fol- 
low up this new lead. “Bruise and bite the end of a butcher's 


skewer until the end forms a brush.” 


She got the skewer from the cook. 

*“Moisten the brush and dip it into a few grains of fine gun- 
powder.” 

She got the gunpowder from out of dear Papa’s powder-horn 

“To give the teeth an inconceivable whiteness, dip the skewer 
brush in the gunpowder and rub the teeth heartily after eating.” 

She did this, but the whiteness was hardly what one might call 
inconceivable. Some pearls have it. 

Rouge a modern evil? What of an “Elegant Lip Salve” com- 
posed of honey, white wax, myrrh, milk of roses and vermilion? 
When the lovely Lenore had tinted her lips with vermilion she 
anointed her hands with a paste—“A pound of sweet almonds, 
the yolks of two eggs, a pint of the best brandy—” Try to 
get it. 

Greeting the girl he loved, Abel Sheldon presented the Album 
of Beauty. Papa was in the library, present and accounted 
for. So was Mamma. Well, one of the most agreeable species of 
exercise to which a young female can have recourse, according to 
“The Lady’s Guide to Perfect Gentility,” is walking. 

But this was Lenore’s birthday—and Pomade Spaulding was 


present, and a dozen other young people. Abel Sheldon indulged ~ 


himself in the detestable practice of taking a person aside to 
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By Hugh Wiley 


whisper to him or her in a room full of company, and Lenore was 
the person. He referred to his ascension robe, to the impending 
event, and to the desirability of Lenore’s preparing for the Last 
Day. Being beautiful, and young for her age, she giggled, in spite 
of the fact that she loved him. Nerves. She giggled when he 
offered her his ascension robe for emergency purposes if the last 
moment should find her unprepared for entrance into the peopled 
realms on high. 

“Tt doesn’t matter with me so much,” the young man declared. 
“I could wear my—my nightshirt.” ; 

The giggle brought the detestable Bergamot Pomade Spaulding 
—and by accident young Abel Sheldon’s preparation for the Last 


Day was announced without its deserved seriousness. 
“Lenore, deem me 


not so devoid of 
proper pride as to 
wish you to revoke 
your seeming deter- 
mination to ridicule 
my faith. And so— 
adieu!” 

That was that. 
Even Bergamot 
Spaulding looked seri- 
ous, for he knew that 
Lenore loved the de- 
parting one. She had 
told Spaulding this, 
and in these affairs of 
life, of the heart’s 
deepest pulsing, ver- 
milioned lips in the 
long-gone days whis- 
pered the simple 


Finally, in due 
course, the Last Day 
came; Earth endured; 
Life persisted. 

Mr. Miller, the 
prophet, went A. W. 
0. L 


Abel Sheldon 
packed his ascension 
robe and’ some other 
things in a canvas 
bag and retreated 
with his cargo of 
chagrin, out of the 
zone of imagined rid- 
icule. 

He worked in New 
York two years be- 
fore he wrote to Miss 
Lenore Rockwell. 
Within the year fol- 
lowing his first letter 
he was indulging in 
poetic quotations, cir- 
cling as far as ever from the central point of the main question 
with the lady. For example: 


The Mexican lunged over 
the table with a knife. 


“Deceitful Dreams, why do you thus delude me? 
Why whisper Joys my heart must never know? 
Why lure me with sweet Phantoms that elude me, 
And leave my waking to the deepest Woe?” 


“And yet I love! Ah,—with what deep Devotion, 
Heedless of all the Lessons of the Past, 

Still madly clinging to the sweet Emotion 

As if its dazzling dreams of Heav’n could last.” 


“Are you not coming back to Boston for Christmas? The time 
seems long since I last saw you.” 

Here was a ray of hope. The time seemed long. No, alas, he 
was not coming to Boston for the Christmas holidays, but Lenore 
could expect him to deliver his valentine, in person, on February 
Fourteenth, next. New York people were becoming excited about 
the reports of the gold discoveries in California; cholera threatened 
to become epidemic in New York, and a slight epizootic had fol- 
lowed the attack of influenza which he had contracted early in 
January. He had found the tepid bath a most effective re- 
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generator of the system .... but the individual person’s feel- 
ings after the bath must decide its fitness. And so he remained, 
her devoted friend. 

He returned to Boston in February, and with him he carried a 
thousand dollars which he had saved in New York and a valentine 
of paper and ribbon and glittering crystals which contained a verse 
declaring that Friendship was a mystic wreath which twines around 
two souls, whose sacred, softest touch refines and purifies. 

The February morning was cold, and Boston’s sidewalks were 
glazed with ice. Slipping for the third and last time, Abel Sheldon 
landed with the large valentine under him, and it suffered a com- 
pound fracture. 

When Lenore greeted him she called him “Mister” Sheldon, be- 
cause New York had added some new dignity to the bearing and 
demeanor of the Bargainorium’s one-time white-goods clerk. The 
Lenore of his longings was suddenly far away, and he presented 
his valentine to a strange creature, a “Miss” Lenore, feeling at the 
moment like a delivery boy. When the valentine was opened the 
real seriousness of its injuries was revealed, but the young man’s 
apologies were interrupted by the arrival of Mr. Chauncy Spauld- 
ing, bearing a mammoth glazed paper creation whose complex 
elegance distracted attention from the Sheldon offering. 

‘The two males, remembering each other, yes indeed, quite well, 
bowed deeply. Mr. Spaulding spoke a polite inquiry: “Are you 
remaining long in Boston, Mr. Sheldon?” 

The donor of the fractured valentine, which was broken squarely 
across two scroll-embellished hearts, answered with thin lips, and 
his reply voiced the mad. inspiration which had possessed the 
moment. “Alas, no, Mr. Spaulding. My affairs take me to—to 
California, at once. I bid you farewell.” 

The departing one turned to the girl. “Miss Lenore, I have the 
honor to wish you the compliments of this happy season, and to 
bid you—adieu.” 

Seven minutes in three years. There was nothing happy here. 
The girl’s night was hell, and through the night the poor broken 
valentine suffered further injuries which left it, at dawn, a wreck. 
The mystic wreath of Friendship was all mussed up with tears, 
and crushed by two clenched white hands. 


ABEL SHELDON sailed for California on the Abigail Swan, out 
of Boston at noon, February 15, 1849, being the last member 
to join the association known as The Eldorado Mining and Hotel 
Company. The Company carried with it, as part of the Abigail 
Swan’s cargo, the framing timbers for a hotel building to be erected 
in the gold fields, where, according to authoritative reports, living 
conditions were by no means as comfortable and homelike as they 
might be. 

The hotel timbers were a company investment, and profits from 
the sale or operation of the hotel were to be equally divided among 
shareholders in the enterprise. Individual ventures included in- 
vestments in sundry staples and luxuries calculated to promote 
the welfare of the Californians, at a profit. 

When Abel Sheldon had paid for his share of the Eldorado 
venture he had a remaining capital of seven hundred dollars. With 
this money he bought merchandise that any Argonaut might need, 
and the invoice of his goods was two brief items. 


| SF ee ee 
100 Cases Sarsaparilla, bottled, @ $2.00.................. 200.00 


Total, net $700.00 


The tonic properties of the sarsaparilla were notoriously efficient, 
and it was pleasant upon the palate. If it failed, alas, to effect a 
cure, the victim of the affair, having provided himself with a 
Sheldon Portable Tombstone, could pass to his reward untroubled 
by the worries incident to the matter of lost remains and an un- 
marked grave. 

The tombstones and sarsaparilla were stored in the hold of the 
Abigail Swan. Their owner carried his remaining possessions in a 
canvas sack. The contents of the sack included the calico ascen- 
sion robe, with the pockets, which he had bought on the advice of 
a mistaken prophet. 

Rounding the Horn in a gale, the Abigail Swan scrambled her 
cargo to a degree which resulted in a destructive intimacy between 
the tombstones and sarsaparilla, and when the water casks were 
empty the Eldorado Company fell back on sarsaparilla for drinking 
purposes, and for boiling what remained of the salt beef. Abel 
Sheldon was reimbursed for the half of his bottled tonic which 
the gale had spared, and the Eldorado Company paid him at the 
invoice rate. A profit among partners! Unthinkable! 





The form-fitting jail was created and a moment afterward the Jailbird of Paradise had begun serving his 


‘IX months out of Boston, the Abigail Swan entered the Golden 
Gate about the middle of August. The records are at fault, 
but it is related that as soon as the anchor was dropped, at a 
point near what is now the enisance to the Palace Hotel, the crew 
deserted and made a rush for the newly reported ounce diggings 
on Greenhorn Creek. 

The Eldorado Company came ashore as individuals and the co- 
partnership project sank without a trace near where the Palace 
Hotel cigar stand may now be found. 

Freighted with her tombstones, the Abigail Swan, deserted, 
swung on her chains, in cargo, until she settled for her final sleep 
in the silted cradle of San Francisco Bay. 

Of the hundred dollars salvaged from his sarsaparilla venture, 
Abel Sheldon paid out a half for a week’s rent of a bunk in a 
shack on Montgomery Street. He spent twenty dollars for two 
blankets and went to work as a carpenter to keep from starving 
to death the first week. His wages were ten dollars a day, but 
he did not work on Sunday and so his weekly income left him 
with bunk rent and ten dollars a week for food. Food cost him 
five dollars a day, and no mathematical wizard was needed to solve 
his equation of life. 

He tried to interest a fellow-workman in tombstones, and 
created a fleeting reputation as a humorist which lasted until a 
repetition of the verbal prospectus brought silence. 

On his fifth night in San Francisco he was broke. To review 
the wreck of his plans, perhaps to build some new futility on the 
débris of his mistakes, in the chill fogs of evening he set forth. 
bound for the zone of comparative quiet in the sand dunes, beyond 
the rag tents at the town’s limits. To aid his march and from an 
habitual custom of his Boston promenades he carried a stout 
stick which he had cut from a manzanita. In the twilight, he 
became party to an affair of violence involving a half-drunken 
citizen and a Sydney Duck. The celebrant, too drunk to submit 
passively to the holdup, or to defend himself effectively, offered 
resistance that was met with the quick lunge of a knife. It 
was here that Abel Sheldon, formerly of the white-goods depart- 
ment of the Boston Bargainorium, got into the play with his 
manzanita bludgeon. Without deliberation and without conscious 
effort he.swung down on the knife-owner’s head. 

He had supposed that a hammered head would sound as if it 
was filled up, full, and he was concerned about the ripe-melon 
note that came with his first blow. 
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The victim of the knife-thrust looked at his rescuer, then at 
the crumpled form between them. He held out his hand. “Pard- 
ner, I’m obliged to you. Serves me right f’r comin’ to town to 
git drunk—roamin’ like a dang greenhorn. I hail from the Yuba 
River diggin’s an’ Bill Keller is my right name. Some calls me 
Lucky Bill.” 

“You're welcome, Mr. Keller. 
came from Boston.” 

“I aint askin’ no questions ‘ceptin’ one—how would the biggest 
banquit in San Francisco strike you? This fracas has got me 
hungry. Seems like my thirst has fizzled out.” 

Bill Keller waited for a reply to his invitation, and then, look- 
ing intently at his companion he saw that Sheldon’s gaze was fixed 
upon the inert knife-wielder. At the moment Sheldon was wonder- 
ing if Lenore Rockwell could love a man who had killed a fellow 
creature. 

Keller guessed half of the truth, and said: “Don’t you worry 
about that hardshell. By rights I ought to twist his knife through 
his gizzard after nailin’ his head to a stump so he could watch th 
perceedin’s—but I’m honin’ f’r town vittles an’ no thievin’ galoot 
is goin’ to delay our banquit. He'll be prowlin’ on his hind legs 
again by mornin’. What about our vittles?” 

By midnight the vittle question had run into four ounces of dust 
Bill Keller poured it out of a deerskin sack in which three or four 
pounds of coarse flake gold remained after the bill had been paid. 
He tied the twisted cord around the neck of the sack and tossed 
it across the table. 

“Here, pardner,”’ he observed to Abel Sheldon, “you can't 
afford to be busted in this yell-roarin’ town. I got plenty ounces 
with me, an’ a bartendin’ friend at the Bella Union is keepin’ a 
couple more bags in the safe—an’ the cricks is lousy with it. Sup- 
pose you and me hunts up a sociable faro dealer an’ discovers if 
luck and us is still plavmates? It’s early yet an’ I got to stay up 
all night so as to help you quit that measly half-ounce carpenterin’ 
job.” 

Luck waited, close beside the humane faro dealer. At dawn 
Bill Keller borrowed an ounce of dust from the friendly bartender 
at the Bella Union to buy two breakfasts with at the Soon Yet 
restaurant. Now, fed but broke, he helped Abel Sheldon quit his 
half-ounce job and then after an active hour he negotiated a ten- 
ounce loan which carried the pair, together with Sheldon’s canvas 
bag containing the ascension robe, into the friendlier town of 


My name is Abel Sheldon. I 
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ten-day sentence marching at the head of a hilarious procession. 


Sacramento. Here, while a new outfit was being accumulated for 
their trip into the Yuba River country, Lucky Bill Keller found 
time to exhibit his slashed arm to a doctor. 

“She got kinda stiff-like, in the cold air last night,” explained 
Lucky Bill to the medico. “You better put some healin’ salve 
on her, Doc. I put on some terbacker leaves an’ axle grease but 
it didn’t ease her hardly none. That there arm has got to handle 
a lot of pay dirt between now an’ Christmas an’ I don’t want my 
new pardner to do all the work. He’s a Boston greenhorn, ’ceptin’ 
when the play gits rough—an’ then he kin kill folks faster’n hell 
kin hold ‘em.” 


N a little clearing back of Red Ear Gulch at the end of Jawbone 

Ridge, a personal and confidential sage tick belonging to Lucky 
Bill Keller rested from his labors and took heed lest he fall. He 
buried his head in the topography of the Keller skin, and thus 
fixed for rations he trusted to luck and began the notoriously 
hard winter of °49. 

Luck failed him. A week before Christmas the lost art of shav- 
ing had become epidemic throughout the Yuba River placers and 
before the sage tick could- move to higher ground he suffered a 
flood of lather. Presently he gazed about him and discovered a 
changed world. The forest of whiskers wherein he had enjoyed 
sanctuary from the fleas and the other savage animals that preyed 
upon pioneer homeseekers in the Keller territory was devastated. 
and the matted black jungle back of Red Ear Gulch was thinned 
to where it no longer sheltered God’s humblest creatures from the 
pitiless publicity of Sierra sunlight. The sage tick, thinking fast 
on a full stomach, for such was the acute need of thought, de- 
cided to make a run for it. His goal was the wild country below 
Adam Apple Peak. Here he would have to renew his struggle for 
survival with the other fauna of the Keller ranges, but this was 
the Western country of wide-open mental spaces where a good 
red-blooded man was hard to find, and so the sage tick girded up 
his loins and set forth. 

The Keller jowl, freshly shaven, was sensitive, and before the 
retreating tick had covered half of his march he was captured 
by his host. “Whoa, Columbus! Halt an’ stand hitched!” Lucky 
Bill Keller imprisoned the leg-waving Columbus between his thumb 
and forefinger and addressed his partner, who was sprawled in the 
warmth of a roaring fire. “Abel, you an’ me agrees that neither 
one of us has the brains of a tumble-bug when it comes to hittin’ 


rich dirt. My luck has gone back on me. We missed 
by a mile at Hangtown, an’ the Chinks was tailin’ the 
Kanaka Crick country before we knowed a strike was 
struck. The reason luck failed us is because we fig- 
gered an’ figgered until they warn’t no room f’r nuthin’ 
but keerful plans. This time suppose we goes it blind 
and follers this little sage tick wherever he marks the 
trail? Turn the varmint loose on Lawson’s map an’ 
leave him be sheep dog to a couple of misguided 
ramblin’ rams?” 

“T’m agreed!” Abel Sheldon made his decision with- 
out deliberating. “Hold the pathfinder while I get the 
map.” He rummaged through the contents of his can- 
vas sack, wherein, among his accumulated outfit, still 
lay the calico ascension robe. His hand came forth 
clutching a ragged copy of a sketch map of the Cali- 
fornia placer country. “Set him down here where the 
river forks and wherever the scouting rambler crawls 
to while we count ten—there we travel.” 

The map was spread out and the pair made an ap- 
proximate location of their position upon it. Bill Keller 
scraped his captive from his thumb with a pointed twig. 
He herded the wanderer across an unexplored empire 
to the starting point, and began to roar the measure 
of time. “One—two—he’s headin’ west... . . Eight 
—nine—ten! Mark him!” 

“I got him!” Abel Sheldon jabbed a hole through 
the map with the point of his knife. “The little devil 
led us into the hills between Clipper Creek and Chalk 
Ridge. We might as well sail by a dreambook. No- 
body ever saw that country—not even this map man. 
She’s too high for gold.” 

“No matter what she is, there we goes! Let’s git 
goin’; I feel my luck comin’ back. Good-by, Susanna; 
I’m bound for Clipper Crick!” 

Acting upon the advice of a mistaken prophet, Abel 
Sheldon had twice prepared himself for Earth’s destruc- 
tion. Now, submitting his destiny to the control of a 
smaller bug, he headed for a third disappointment. The 

winter was hard and the snows were deep in the Clipper Creek 
country, and it was late in the spring before realization of failure 
overtook the pair. “My luck is bogus,” Bill Keller declared. 
“That sage tick was a humbug varmint, an’ this gulch, high and 
low, is humbug ground. Let’s git out of this ice water and thaw 
out where the sun can hit us, up there on that bench land in the 
pine trees.” 


prom the dark depths of the newly christened Humbug Gulch 
the pair looked upward toward a sunlit zone five miles to the 
he was 
It looks like 
There'll be deer up there to change the taste of 


When Sheldon’s gaze had ranged the new territory, 
“All right, pardner. 


east. 
ready to quit Humbug Gulch. 
Paradise to me. 
our salt pork.” 

“Paradise she be, pervided we locates a spring. 
ridges runs short of water in the summertime.” 

“We'll find a spring.” Now the younger man, inspired in no 
small degree by an ambition born of memories, was furnishing the 
courage for Lucky Bill Keller. “If we don’t—out of Paradise, 
Susanna, with my washbowl on my knee. We'll get thawed out 
again. I'd rather get warm once more—good and hot in the sun- 
shine—than to hit an ounce slug riffle in this ice-water Humbug 
Gulch.” 

Halfway to Paradise the pair met a straggler. “Stay away from 
Humbug Gulch unless your luck holds stronger than ours,” Keller 
advised him. “They call me Lucky Bill, but all my luck got 
knocked into a cocked hat on Humbug Crick.” 

The straggler thanked his adviser; and then: “I was an under- 
taker back in Maryland. Charnell is my name. I aim to finish 
up what better men begin and before I die in this iceberg country 
I'll view the remains of your Humbug.” 

The undertaking Charnell’s first pan in Humbug Gulch disclosed 
a ten dollar slug and the sediment was sprinkled thickly with 
coarse gold. 


Most of them 


HELDON, clearing out a seeping spring on the bench land in 
Paradise, fished a fourteen-pound lump of gold out of its 
cradle of clay. The hillside was rotten with gold along a streak 
of ground ninety feet wide. The first day’s rough and superficial 
harvest netted the pair more than a hundred pounds of the 
treasure metal. The pay ground, leading upward from the spring 
into a shallow ravine, stretched out far (Continued on page 130) 
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George 
Marsh 


is now engaged upon a group 
of short stories of the country 
he has made so distinctly his 
own in the splendid novel of 
the North which concludes on 
the following pages. No adven- 
ture serial this magazine has 
published within the past six 
years has won more praise than 
the present story. And the first 
of the new stories, a thrilling 
tale of the big snows, entitled 
“The Outlaw,” will in an early 
issue well sustain the reputation 
Mr. Marsh has already earned. 
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The Story So kar: 

T° the fur-trading post at Wailing River came Brent Steele, 
explorer for the American Museum. He found the shadow of 

fear upon everyone—upon the factor St. Onge, upon his beautiful 

daughter Denise, upon the Indian hunters. 

For the fur canoe, which carried the year’s catch from St. Onge 
at Wailing River to his superior Lascelles at the Albany head- 
quarters, had seemingly vanished. This meant ruin to St. Onge, 
for he had with difficulty maintained his post against an unscru- 
pulous free-trader named Laflamme, who won the trade of the 
Indians with illicit whisky. 

The loss of the fur meant disaster to Denise St. Onge also, for 
both Laflamme and Lasce!les courted her, and toward both she 
felt justifiable dislike. But her aged father was in the power of 
his superior Lascelles—who now could and would turn St. Onge 
adrift if Denise denied him further. 

To the Indians the loss of the fur canoe meant another thing— 
destruction by the evil spirits, the “Windigo,” which they believed 
had made away with the canoe and its boatmen. Strange tracks 
had been found in the forest; unearthly outcries had resounded at 
night; and the body of an Indian, strangely mutilated, had been 
found near the river-bank. 

Laflamme threatened that if Denise did not marry him, St. 
Onge would “never see the ice break up on the Wailing.” Las- 
celles did better—himself appeared at Wailing River; and pres- 
ently Denise, in evident distress, told Steele of her engagement 
to him. The American, however, won from her a promise to delay 
matters till spring, and then started sauth, planning to return with 
the winter, and to track down the mysterious Windigo in the snow. 
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At Ogoké, Steele encountered veiled suspicion from the fur- 
trader Laflamme. The woman Rose, introduced to Steele as 
Laflamme’s “sister,” made love to the American and came to his 
cabin that night, begging him to take her away with him. La- 
flamme appeared, and was knocked out by Steele’s man David, 
who found their effects had been searched. Fearing for their 
lives, Steele and David departed. They were waylaid at the Fry- 
ing Pan rapids by Laflamme’s henchmen, and only. escaped by 
running the hazardous “white water.” 

Returning from the States with a bloodhound and some huge 
traps, Steele made ready to run down the Windigo. He was 
coldly received by Denise, however, who misinterpreted his story 
of his encounter with Rose. With David and St. Onge’s man 
Michel, he journeyed to the mouth of the Still River, where the 
Windigo had recently been reported. After Steele had gone, 
and in St. Onge’s absence, Laflamme appeared and attempted to 
win Denise. Infuriated by failure, he destroyed her violin. 

Finally Steele’s search for the terror-bringing Windigo was 
successful. A dark shadow eluded them in the night; the trail- 
ing bloodhound was found torn to pieces; but a little later, 
caught and crushed in one of the bear-traps, they found—Pierre, 
one of Laflamme’s men, wearing the skinned-out feet of a great 
bear! This, then, was the mysterious Windigo—an agent sent 
to terrify St. Onge’s people and thus ruin him! 

Having reassured the Indians with the news of the “Windigo’s” 
death, Steele and his Indian friends determined on a campaign 
against Laflamme himself—swore to destroy him and his post, and 
prepared to waylay his emissaries. (The story continues im detail: 
All rights reserved. 
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“Drop the gun!” His weapon 
slipped to the snow. “Marche!” 
Slowly the henchman of La 
flamme obeyed his unseen enemy. 


OR two days the watchers of the trail waited in their ambush, 

but no hunters or search-party left the post. Then one 
morning at daylight, from the thick scrub of the shore south of 
Ogoké, two men looked long through binoculars at the chimneys 
of the snow-blanketed cabins, and smiled into each other’s wind- 
burned faces when from more than half of them rose no smoke 
of cooking-fires. Of the tepees of bush Indians which had dotted 
the clearing in October, but two remained. 

“De frien’ of M’sieur Laflamme melt lak de April snow,” 
chuckled Michel, when Steele, who was using the glasses, ex- 
claimed: “Two men are leaving the trade-house with guns! A 
hunting- or a search-party—probably both!” He handed the 
binoculars to the Indian. 

“Dey go to look for de lost hunter,” added Michel regretfully. 
“We nevaire head dem off from here—too far. But dose men 
weel not sleep at Ogoké tonight. Old Wagosh watch de trail.” 

It was the turn of the old Ojibway and two young Indians to 
stand guard on the trail to the game country. Michel and Steele 
were too far to the south to overtake Laflamme’s men, and so 
they struck straight back to camp, confident of the outcome—for 
old Wagosh guarded the trail. 

That morning, as the stars faded and dawn broke blue and 
bitter over the eastern ridges, an old man with hate in his heart 
prayed for the coming of one for whom he had waited long. 






With .hoods pulled over frost-blackened faces, from which rose 
the steaming columns of their breath, Wagosh and his two com- 
panions shuffled back and forth on their snowshoes, beating their 
shoulders with mittened hands, for the stinging cold pierced their 
caribou-skin capotes. 

“It may not be that he will come today,” said the old Indian 
in his native tongue, “but if a Frenchman, short, with legs that 
curve like a bow, comes with others, they pass and we follow, 
until they separate to hunt. Then you will take the others, while 
I follow him alone—for he is mine. Wagosh, the fox, will know 
what to do.” 

The Indians nodded. They had heard his story. 

But this morning the watchers of the trail had not long to wait. 
As the lifting sun filtered through the forest, stabbing the blue 
shadows with lances of light, Wagosh suddenly stopped the whis- 
pered conversation with: 

“Bisan! Shish!” 

Crouched in a thicket of young fir, their guns stripped of their 
skin cases, the three stiffened, listening. Presently to their strain- 
ing ears drifted the faint click of snowshoes. Pushing aside some 
low branches, the Ojibway peered down the trail in the direction 
of the sound. After a space of breathless waiting, his compan- 
ions saw his arm tremble. Then, shivering like one chilled to the 
bone, the old Indian turned a face fierce with passion, whispering: 
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“Let them pass. 
He has come!” 

Swinging rapidly 
up the trail moved 
the stocky figure of 
Black Baptiste, fol- 
lowed by an Indian 
whose eyes shifted 
furtively to right 
and left as he 
walked. When the 
two had passed from 
sight, three shapes, 
leaving the _ trail, 
followed like shad- 
ows. Two miles 
beyond, where the 
fresh tracks of a 
moose crossed the 
path in the snow, 
and: the hunters 
from Ogoké _ sep- 
arated, Wagosh left 
his friends, to pick 
up the webbed im- 
prints of the larger 
shoes of his man. 

Then two still 
hunts started 
through the sound- 
less forest—the 
stalk of moose, and 
of man. Over the 
new snow, as swift 
and as noiseless as 
a wolf after ptar- 
migan, the hunter of 
Black Baptiste 
closed in. Evi- 
dently in doubt as to 
the direction of the 
movement of the 
air, the Frenchman 
stopped to test it 
with his bare hand. Then he went on, until the sudden length- 
ening of the stride in the snow indicated that the moose had 
scented danger and started to travel. 

With a curse the hunter lifted both shoulders in a gesture of 
defeat. The shifting air had betrayed him. He turned from 
the trail he had followed, and struck out in a new. direction. 
Shortly, as he stopped and knelt on one knee to tighten the thongs 
of a shoe, a voice brought him to his feet with a jerk, nervously 
fingering the trigger of his gun. His shifting eyes searched the 
inscrutable spruce that walled him in. Trapped, helpless, he 
flinched from the expected flash of the hidden weapon. 

“Drop the gun!” 

The fingers of the Frenchman relaxed. His weapon slipped to 
the snow at his feet. 

“Marche!” The command snapped on the frosty air like a 
whiplash. 

Slowly the henchman of Laflamme obeyed the order of his 
unseen enemy. Then a crouching figure, with half-raised gun, 
stole from a clump of young growth and followed. 

A hundred feet on, Baptiste, shaking with fear and rage, turned 
desperately on his captor. “What do you want?” he demanded 
in Ojibway. 

The black eyes of Wagosh blazed with exultation. The lean 
face in the hood was pitiless. At last he looked into the face 
of his man. 

“You know me—Wagosh—from Woman River?” 
the words as a drill bites steel. 

The swart features of Black Baptiste went yellow at the words 
He remembered the father of the girl at his cabin. 

Stiff with fear, his staring eyes watched the black muzzle of 
the moving death slowly sighted on his heart. Then, as his nerves 
snapped and he leaped in desperation toward the crouched figure, 
there was an explosion, and with a groan the Ojibway crumpled 
to the snow. 
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The dazed Frenchman, stopped short in his rush, rocked on 
his feet—then stumbled forward, grasping his knife. As he 
hurled himself, with a downward slash, on the heap in the snow, 
he met an upward thrust which buried the blade of Wagosh in 
his body. Then on the white floor of the forest, a man blinded 
by flame, and one mortally hurt, struck and slashed until strength 
left their arms and they lay together, hunter and hunted, motion- 
less, on the crimsoned snow. 

There Steele and Michel found them. 

“Knife fight!” cried the Iroquois. “What happen’ to Wagosh’ 
gun?” He picked up the cheap trade musket with its burst 
breech. “Ah-hah! He get snow een de muzzle, an’ she bust 
w’en he shoot.” 

“Too bad, poor old man! He could have shot Baptiste at the 
ambush, but he wanted to settle it alone—tell him who he was, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes, he mak’ dis feller drop hees gun—den he stop heem for 
to talk,” said Michel, examining the trail of Baptiste. “Wen 
Wagosh shoot an’ de gun bust, the Frenchman jump on heem wid 
de knife.” 

Michel gently turned over the frozen body of the old Indian, 
exposing the face, powder-burned and torn beyond recognition. 

“Brave old Wagosh!” Steele looked, and turned away, sick at 
heart. He had liked the simple-hearted Ojibway. 

And the two returned to their camp and sent a sled to bring 
in the bodies to be cached under logs until spring, when they 
could be. buried. 


Chapter Thirty-four 
"T°HE early December days, with dusk blanketing the valley 


in midafternoon, meved slowly for those who waited at 
Wailing River for the return of Little Jacques from Ogoké. 
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Robbed of the joy and solace of her beloved violin, too rest- 
less to read, Denise St. Onge sat one evening with her father, 
her head resting on the back of her chair, and her eyes closed. 
For a half-hour the factor had brooded over his future, oblivious 
of her presence. Then, suddenly aware of her silence, he glanced 
curiously at the girl’s averted face. 

From the closed eyes tears traced their way down her cheeks 
while the sensitive mouth quivered with the misery of her thoughts. 

“Denise! You poor child!” 

Ashamed of a display of her unhappiness to one already 
burdened, she hastily brushed the tears from her face and smiled 
at the troubled eyes of her father. 

“You must not mind foolish tears,” she said. 
violin so.” 

He shook his head at the subterfuge, then voiced the course 
of his thoughts. “If only they win at Ogoké and rid the country 
of that scoundrel Laflamme, this will be a strong post. Lascelles 
will not dare to close it—I will defy him to. Steele has told 
them in Montreal.” 

“Yes, but what of me?” she groaned. 
promise.” 

‘Under coercion—threat of my ruin! 
such promise as that!” cried St. Onge. 


“I miss my 


“T have given him my 


You are bound by no 


“Tt is my promise 
—he would never 
release me,’ she 
said hopelessly. “He 
knows I shall keep 
egy 

The face of St. 
Onge flushed with 
passion. “The day 
you married that 
man, I would shoot 
him and then my- 
self.” 

She went to the 
factor, and sitting 
on the arm of his 
chair, stroked his 
bowed head. “No, 
no—not that, not 
that, dear,” she 
soothed. “I am not 
worth it.” 

He suddenly 
straightened, and 
asked: “You will 
show me that let- 
ter?” 

“Yes, if you wish 
it.” Denise took 
an envelope from 
her desk and handed 
it to her father, wh« 


opened the lette: 
and read: 
“Mademoiselle St. 
Onge: 


“You may be in- 
terested to know 
that the American, 
Monsieur Steele, 
honored us with his 
presence on his way 
home to Nepigon in 
October. As he was 
drowned in the 
Jackfish Rapids, I 
am at liberty to say 
that I found him 
irresistible and” was 
preparing to accom- 
pany him to the 
railroad, when Mon- 
sieur Laflamme sur- 
prised us in_ his 
cabin. 

“Rose Bernard.” 

Rising, the factor faced the girl, the hand holding the letter 
shaking from his emotion. 

“And you believed this woman—took her word against his?” 

“Why not? He admitted that-—that Laflamme surprised them,” 
she answered in a strained voice, avoiding her father’s eyes. 
“Oh, I know you men,” she went on passionately. “You are all 
alike—you gentlemen. Faithful to each other, but to a woman 
—yes, until the next pretty face makes you forget.” Her eyes 
held her father’s as she added: “My mother had reason to know!” 

St. Onge, rallying to the support of Steele, was suddenly placed 
on the defensive. Silent, he turned away and began pacing the 
floor. 

“You are unfair—unjust,” he said at length. “He has proved 
himself our good friend—asking nothing. You have believed this 
woman who wrote that letter from jealousy—spite—and have 
condemned him without a hearing. She knew Laflamme was mad 
about you—guessed, or heard, the same of Monsieur Steele— 
and wanted to hurt you.” 

“What does it matter now?” she protested. 
word.” 

“Will you tell me this?” he demanded, ignoring her objection. 
“You loved this man when he left in September? I know, for 
you were happy.” (Continued on page 94) 
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“But—for you!” he protested. “You 
know it was for you?” She met his 
gaze. “J thank you—for myself.” 


“T have given my 











T is said that Arthur Mason em- 

ploys a secret formula including 
salt water and tar instead of ink 
in writing his stories. Be that as 
it may, his thirty years’ experience 
on sailing ships throughout the 
Seven Seas has certainly enabled 
him to convey the real atmosphere 
of old ocean in his fiction, and to 
write with authority and under- 
standing of the men—and women 
—who go down to the sea in ships. 


The 


Arthu 


By 


APTAIN LYON, of the bark J7raymore, stood on the mid- 

ship bridge. Beside him stood his wife Bessie, trig and pretty, 
his junior by about ten years. Her blonde hair curled tightly 
about her bare head, and wisps of it ruffled in a sunlit halo around 
her brow. 

“There’s going to be no mooning over the bows this voyage, 
d'ye understand?” said he. “And no silly talking to the figure- 
head.” 

“I don’t talk to the figurehead, Frank,” she answered. “And 
if I did, where would be the harm? There isn’t much to do for 
me on the ship, and I like to watch the water from the bow.” 

“Not this trip,” he answered shortly, and turned on his heel. 

The tugboat blew three long blasts. They had cleared the 
Golden Gate, and were now out in the open sea. Many of the 
crew were on the yards, loosening sail, and the mate shouted: 
“Stand by to let go the hawser!” 

There was silence on the midship bridge, as a man and a woman 
stood there stressed under human strain. There was that in their 
faces that bespoke the suffering of one, and the resentful stub- 
bornness of the other. Then the woman called, and the sailors 
on the yards looked down with omen-eyed faces. 

“Wait!” she cried, and a world of tears was in her voice. 
“Wait for me!” 

Then she spoke to her husband: 

“T’m through; I can’t stand your little cruelties any longer. 
I’m sorry, because you are a brave man, Frank, and—and a fine 
man too, and—I love you. It’s been six years together, but— 
I’m through.” 

“If you go,” he said harshly, “you go for good.” Then: 
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“Let go the hawsers!” he shouted, for he thought that she 
could not be sincere. 

She jumped off the bridge and hailed the tugboat. 

“Come alongside; I’m going with you.” 

The tugboat came alongside; and Bessie Lyon, regardless of 
danger, pitched herself off the bark and jumped into the arms 
of a deckhand of the tug. At once distance began to make be- 
tween them, and the waves laughed in the gap, and the tugboat 
toot-tooted disdainfully. 

“Sheet home the topsails!” shouted the skipper of the Tray- 
more. Then the bark gathered speed, as a long trail of black 
smoke shoreward showed that the tug was racing for the harbor. 

The crew of the Traymore wore astonished looks. Yardarm 
Harry voiced his opinion as he let go the bunt of the foresail: 

“Damned if I’d ’a’ shipped on her if I’d ’a’ known this!” 

“I could see it coming for a long time,” said the sailor next 
to him. 

“The Cap’n’ll regret it,” said Harry. 
as you'd ask to sail with.” 

“Too good for him,’ answered his yard companion. “He kin 
run a woman before the wind, all right, seems like; but he aint 
no hand at all to tack and wear with ’em.” And he spat sorrow- 
fully over the side. 

The Captain, alone on the bridge now, sighed as he strode over 
to the compass to set a course south to the far-away antipodes 
Tall, tanned and wiry, he was a handsome man, and there was 
neither meanness nor dissipation in his face.- He looked older 
suddenly than his forty-five years, and his firm mouth relaxed in 
silently spoken words: 


“She’s as fine a woman 
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— =F “Damn you,” he 


SEE said through his 
Sz teeth, “you wont 
——S get them, and you 
A wont get Bessie, and 
se” you wont get me!” 
—S 
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“I didn’t think Bessie would do a thing like that. Why—why, 
what have I done?” 

He passed his hand across his broad forehead in a dazed way. 
Chey had sailed together on this ship ever since their wedding 
six years ago, and those years had made them dependent on each 
other as man and woman seldom are. Only the little things had 
come between them, matters of temper, too small for him to 
recognize as a reason for this. Why, how could she? And what 
was she to do without him? The thought comforted him. 

“A lesson for her,” said he. 

The sea was his, anyway. How did he know that it was not 
the sea all the time that had fascinated him, that had made 
Bessie’s personality seem so gentle and so pervasive where the 
great calms ruled the doldrums, so strong and stimulating in the 
blue-gray, wind-lashed northern waters? Then he looked aloft at 
the swelling canvas of his steady ship; it was the medium that 
brought him to the winds. The successive waves were splitting 
away foamily from the base of the bark’s figurehead as they had 
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done for years. What need of a woman here? 
The sea was his—forever. 

The sailors missed Bessie, and spoke their 
lack. The sea was not the same to them with- 
out her, for now the mates would speak without 
reserve from the monotonous foulness of their mouths, and there 
would be no need for a sailor to tidy up and be a man. They 
sighed as they did their work, and the old bosun whispered: 

“Ah, it'll be a bad day for all of us with her gone. She made 
a fine home for every one of us here.” 

They could sense, as no one else but a child could sense, the 
inherent honesty of Bessie, and they noted the time when the tug- 
boat carrying her would be squashing the barnacles at the wharf, 
and sensed that she felt no joy in her freedom, as she lost herself 
in the crowded streets, but rather fell to waiting for her love to 
come back or to desert her, as a mother might for a naughty 
child to behave. 

“She’s about there now,” said Harry. 

“Aye!” And the bosun picked up a belaying-pin and fitted it 
among its fellows on the rack. “Aye, she’s there, and sick-hearted 
for the Traymore. She looked out for him—and us.” 

Every knot that registered on the taffrail log drove Captain 
Lyon farther into the ocean that he had sailed for thirty years, 
and every hour should have brought him consolation. But there 
is that about the lonely wastes of water that fuses sentiment 
rather than stifles it, and little things, always of Bessie, never of 
the waters, began to piece themselves together in his mind, and 
the fair wind, blowing him along a voyage of prosperity, carried 
to his ears little words of his own intertwined with the tweakings 
of the rigging. 

Little harsh words, they were, long since spoken, long since 
forgotten, brought alive now to hiss through his brain in endless 
iteration. Useless words, only serving to bring tears to kind eyes, 
to cause a loving woman’s mouth to quiver. “God,” he thought, 
“why should I be made to think of such trifles here?” But they 
stung him and echoed about him, and he went to her cabin to 
bury his hot head in the soft coolness of her clothes. 

As tarry feet ran bare about the decks of the bark Traymore, 
gossipy tongues of the forecastle kept time. 

“All broke up, he is,” said Harry. “And the way he lets them 
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mates swagger and boast is wuth while to see. Small-spirited, I 
calls him. Why, Broken-nosed Pete left his squeegee kickin’ 
around the deck this morning, and the old man comes right by 
it never noticin’. 

“Ya can’t fool me,” he continued, knocking his pipe against 
his trousers and refilling it. “I know when a man’s moony, and 
he’s moony when he don’t look in to find fault wif our work, 
not givin’ a damn whether us does it or not. No sir, give me a 
man as looks after his ship.” 

“She used to go to the fo’c’stle head and stand there like she 
was a-whisperin’ to the figurehead,” said the old bearded bosun, 
“and now it’s him as does the same thing, damned if he don’t. 
Talking to a carved woman!” 


IFTY days out from San Francisco the bark was nearing the 

coast of Australia. It was winter in that far-away part of 
the world, and sluggish gales came to task the skill of sailing- 
ship men. 

The Traymore was bound for Port Adelaide, and Captain Lyon 
decided to sail her through Bass Strait. The officers shook their 
heads and whispered that it was the wrong time of year to take 
a chance in these narrow waters; and the crew, with the intuition 
born of the sea, cast silent glances at each other. 

The Captain, heedless, squared away and entered Bass Strait. 

He had passed through many times before, but this time the sea 
and he were so out of sympathy that it seemed as though the 
very land-contours had changed, so unfamiliar, so hateful, even, 
had the expression of these intervening waters become to his weary 
eyes. 
Then one night strong head-winds came, and the sea grew white 
and lumpy. The bark under topsails wallowed helplessly, and 
Fear looked out of the eyes of officers and men. 

“They say,” said Harry as he crouched drearily in the lee of 


the galley, “that it’s bad luck sailing with the Captain’s wife. It 
seems to me it’s not much good sailing without her.” 
“If ever I gets home,” said the bosun, “I stays there. No 


more sea for me. Green grass is better’n green water, I says.” 

When daylight came, the sea looked as if an immense flail were 
threshing it. Spray, like chaff, flew high, and bubbled in the air. 
It was then that the crew saw a sight that brought terror to their 
hearts: King’s Island was to leeward, veiled in misty gray, like 
some fang-toothed witch awaiting the feast that the bones of a 
noble bark and her human crew would make when the 7raymore, 
drifting shoreward now, should have shuddered their lives out 
upon the rocks that know no pity. 

The Captain ordered the foresail set, in the hope that the 
island could be weathered. Too late, for with a crash, the ship's 
bottom found a reef, pounded it a moment, then, sliding off, made 
crab!ike for the shore. 

The crew and officers took to the rigging. Seas were washing 
over her now, and everything was confusion. From the black 
rocks the thundering noise of breakers came; the sails flopped 
and shook the masts; death stared them in the face. 

Yet, as if so choice a morsel needed decoration, there was 
beauty in the sea’s destruction. The sun had topped the horizon, 
and through rents in the storm-clouds, yellow shafts of light 
struck out and rested on the bark as the waves served her up to 
the recks, and hallowed her in a thousand bits of rainbow col- 
oring. 

There was no sign of fear in the Captain’s ¢yes as he stood 
alone on deck, waiting for the end. When, through some freak 
of wind and sea, the bark swung her head to the shore, and like 
something that was under man’s control, swept in head-on, the 
crew shouted as one man from the rigging: 

“Let go the anchor, Captain, or we’ll all be lost!” 

But he answered them calmly that it was too late. 

Thoughts of another world, like scud, smothered the minds of 
the sailors, and the Captain alone was calm as he stood waiting, 
while the Traymore crunched simmeringly in pieces there, 
rolling death-wounded to her side so that the munching seas might 
the more easily get to the vitals of her. 

The Captain’s voice overtopped the breakers to the creatures 
in the rigging: 

“Stay where you are, men 

Then they saw him work his way without a pause forward to 
the forecastle head—almost superhumanly, so crushing was the 
force of the seas that repeatedly flattened him to the horizontal 
deck, leaving him limp in the backwash, only to stagger to his 
feet and go on. 

He picked up a coil of rope as he went, and carried it with 
him, fastening one end about his body. Out he crawled to the 
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martingale-guy, with the coil still in his hand. Then flying spray 
hid him from the crew; and alone, veiled from the sight of man, 
he spoke his mind ‘to the sea: 

“Damn you,” he said through his teeth, “you wont gét them, 
and you wont get Bessie, and you wont get me!” 

Then, at a crazy risk he crouched above the figurehead, and 
with his full strength knotted the rope about its strong neck, pull- 
ing and heaving till the knot ground into the wood of her. So, 
fastened himself to the other end, he crawled out along the 
martingale-guy, and watching for a wave that would drive him 
high, let go fron’ the ship. Swiftly he was swept away shoreward; 
and then the sea, repenting, perhaps, conceded him a goat’s foot- 
hold on the rocks, and he tied the line fast to a crag. 

The crew needed no coaxing to swing down the rope to safety, 
but their seaman’s minds found time to puzzle that the Captain 
should have added risk to risk to knot the inboard end about 
the figurehead. 













({RATEFULLY they found refuge with passing ships, and 
memories of green farms and solemn renunciation of the 
sea melted into Stockholm tar. Captain Lyon landed in San 
Francisco six months after his departure; and the hour he landed, 
he started his search for Bessie. No one anywhere seemed to 
know what had become of her, and his efforts were unrewarded 
Then he wandered the water-front, finding fascination in the 
glitter of the harbor water. and companionship in the winged 
craft moored there. For as time went on, he knew that blame 
as he might the ocean-vanity that had wrecked his life, the swell 
and heave of the sea were part of him forever. 

Now his owners refused him command of another ship, and 
he felt that both his love and his trade were denied him, and he 
swore he’d get away from both of them forever, and he went 
far inland. But within a month he was back where he could 
smell the brine again, and see the undertow tugging at the dock- 
pilings. 

One day he saw a fleet of fishing-boats put out to sea, and 
their white sails and their lee-rail-under charmed him. He 
watched them until their sails looked like the wings of gulls off 
yonder under the sky-line. Yes, there was consolation in a life 
like that. 

So he bought himself a fishing-boat and such gear as would 
catch fish, and he too put out to sea, and his canvas vanished 
gull-like upon the horizon, and the captain of the Bessie came 
to be known as a kind and sober man, and sad. In and out of 
the harbor he sailed; to the Farallons and back again, in wind 
and sun and the broad moonlight. Many an evening, after a 
hard day’s work, he was even loath to tie her up at the dock. 
Those times he would ride the moon out till daybreak brought 
more work for him, and less time to think. 

Then came the day that marked a year since Bessie had leit 
him. No fish had come his way to distract him-from the sadness 
of his thoughts, the reproachfulness, the longing. and the fear. 
A year today, and he felt himself older by far. more than a year, 
and time became a person to him, who was mocking the failure 
of his hopes. 

So his boat folded her gull’s wings in the sunset, and the 
scrape of falling peak and the rattle of the mainsail crumpling, 
awoke echoes over the silent water. 

Captain Lyon did not go ashore for supper, but sat long in 
the cockpit of his boat, thinking. Then, as a thin silver streak of 
moonlight brightened the water, his eyes rested on a ship newly 
arrived, moored in the angle of the wharf, with her bow toward 
him. She had a figurehead, and seeing it, his brow furrowed, and 
a deep sigh escaped him. He put his head in his hands—then, 
widely aware, lifted it, and sprang to his feet. 
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A SHADOW, a woman’s shadow, poised over the figurehead, 
was visible to him, and even as he rose, detached itself with 
a cry, as the woman, leaning too far, lost her balance and went 
plunging into the dark and log-rafted water where many a swim- 
mer has found his grave. 

With one glad shout Frank Lyon plunged after her, and greasy 
ripples marked the progress of his strong arms, and water-soaked 
logs changed places as he towed his prize by the hair among them 
to fling it aboard the Bessie. 

Speechlessly he warmed her hands, and touched her hair, her 
cheeks. Then she looked at him. 

“I might have known you'd save me,” she said. 

“I might have known you’d save me,” whispered he. 

“I’m not cold—I’m warm!” And Bessie Lyon laid her head 
against the man’s rough coat. 
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Kathie and Annie together unless Annie was 
stricken with paralysis, she felt that she 
stood a grave chance of having her party 
ruined. How Mrs. Hough would mock at 
her. How cruel comments could and would 
be only Mrs. Barton and her kind knew. 
Well, she decided, there must be plenty of 
good liquor. 

Annie, who had been meant to be a kind 
of Greek chorus, whom Kathie had counted 
on as some one to whom she could display 
how the treasures of the earth were spread 
before her, had a way of being disquieting 
all around. 

“Does Jim drink now?” she asked Ka- 
thie, one day. 

“No more than all the rest. Not nearly 
as much as most of them.” 

“You want to be careful about that. He 
can’t stand it, you know. He. never could 
stand it.” 

“Oh, rubbish, Annie!” 
_ “Well, Kathie, I admire Jim more than 

any man living but there's no use shutting 
your eyes to the obvious. Jim can’t stand 
liquor and you know it.” 

“Jim isn’t drinking hardly at all. He 
takes a cocktail just as the rest do. You 
know—or rather you don’t but you will— 
that he’d have to or they'd think him a ter- 


rible plug. All the men and women do.” 
“You do, Kathie!” 
“No—I_ don't,” acknowledged Kathie. 


“They laugh at me for it. But you know 
I still hate the smell of it. I couldn't bring 
my lips to it. Once I tried and I saw—all 
over again—Pa on the kitchen floor—” 

“Gentlewomen,” said Annie, and the word, 
so out of use, came sweetly from her lips, 
for Annie had a quaint old-fashioned use of 
words, from much reading and less talking, 
“should not drink whisky—and even wine 
is dangerous.” 

“I could tell you some things,” said Ka- 
thie, and proceeded to tell them, while An- 
nie mended a rent in Larry’s trousers and 
formed her own opinion of what her sister 
told her. 

“Why did you ask me if Jim was drink- 
ing?” she finished, slipping into the “drink- 
ing” phrase easily 

“He didn’t seem quite himself. Maybe 
he’s up too late at night.” 

But that evening there was no disguis- 
ing it. Jim was late for dinner. He came 
in at half-past seven, with a slightly foolish 
erin and the faintest unsteadiness about his 
hands and feet. The women pretended not 
to notice it. After a somewhat strained din- 
ner Jim fell asleep on the davenport until 
Kathie roused him with the information 
that they were due at the Excelsior Hotel at 
ten o'clock for a dancing party. He woke 
up and they went out together, Kathie a 
little more sober than usual but Jim quite 
himself *by that time. Annie refused to go 
with them though they urged her. She said 
that she had letters to write. She sat and 
sewed and wrote letters in the lovely living- 
room and once in a while her thoughts 
seemed to stray a little, and her eyes 
rested on the davenport cushions still 
mussed from Jim’s head. Finally she got 
up and pounded them into plump smugness 
again as if their disorder brought unpleasant 
thoughts. 


OR the dinner before the Christmas Ball 

and the ball itself, Kathie had chosen a 
dress of blue-and-gold metal-cloth and when 
she danced into her sister’s room ready for 
departure she was so lovely that Annie for- 
got her own troubles and exclaimed in de- 
light. Every gold thread in Kathie’s brown 
hair seemed to be excited by the radiant 
dress. Annie had never seen her before with 
quite so much of her shoulders out of her 
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dress, but she made no comment on that 
for Kathie’s shoulders were worth seeing 
even according to the most Puritan stand- 
ards. Kathie’s fan was a screen of gold 
lace and she dropped it as she looked at her 
sister and realized what Annie was going 
through, getting into evening clothes. There 
was, ‘to be sure, a cap of cloth over the top 
of each of Annie’s arms and the neck was 
not too low, but Kathie knew, as she looked, 
that the color was wrong. They should 
have stuck to black and not let the sales- 
woman and their own Irish love of color 
bamboozle them into buying rose color for 
Annie. It accentuated all the things one 
wanted to forget about Annie’s looks. Rose- 
colored glasses are one thing, but rose-col- 
ored cloth is quite another. The beautifully 
colored satin showed that Annie’s nose was 
red under its powder, that her hair was 
sand-colored, that she had little beauty and 
less grace in those angular, well-clbowed 
arms. 


” ATHIE gulped and then thought bravely 
of what a dear Annie was and how many 
funny-looking women one saw in society all 
the time. That funny Mrs. Pendleton, for 
example, with her awfully homely daughter 
—well, she was much worse than Annie was. 
She was lots worse. 

“You look lovely, Annie,” she said gal- 
lantly. 

That in Annie Gray's soul which had al- 
ways reached out after a rose-colored eve- 
ning dress responded. She wasn’t used to 
herself yet, perhaps, she told Kathie, but she 
was ready. 

Forth they set for Mrs. Barton's house, 
where they were so late that the crowd was 
already assembled in Mrs. Barton's exceed- 
ingly expensive and so far socially unsuc- 
cessful drawing-room, busy with cocktails 
and canapés. 

Annie Gray felt translated to a different 
world. She had seen things like this only 
from a soft-cushioned seat in a motion-pic- 
ture house. To walk into it was so hard 
that only Kathie’s loyal arm helped her to 
do it. Kathie wore her best flirtatious man- 
ner. 

“My sister,” Kathie would say and then 
some man would lean over Kathie and say 
something and in the instants coquetting 
they would leave Annie terribly unguarded. 
Mrs. Barton took a look at the rose-satin 
dress and made the faintest grimace at the 
cruelest woman present. At least she could 
make a joke of it. But Annie did not no- 
tice. She only wondered desperately when 
they were going to “sit down at the table.” 
They did at last and with the arrival of 
food, the eager talk, Annie became sub- 
merged. Jim shouted at her once and 
Kathie smiled when she remembered her, but 
Annie was seated far from thm beside a 
fat gentleman who, she guessed, was her 
host (though he certainly was not sitting as 
he should have been at the foot of the 
table) and a lean dyspeptic person who 
talked about the best places in America to 
get oysters end kept reverting to the sub- 
ject as if she'd contradicted him, wh‘ch she 
certainly had not. Some of the food was 
delicious. Annie wished secretly that she 
had a few of the recipes. She made only 
one mistake. That was when they tried to 
pour her some wine and she placed her 
hand over her glass so none should be 
wasted and said simply, “I never drink, 
thank you.” 

What there was in that simple statement 
to send such gales of mirth around the table 
Annie certainly didn’t know. But everyone 
had heard, for she spoke loudly in her eager- 
ness to prevent the wasting of wine, and a 
shout of laughter went up. Mrs. Barton 
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thought, “Maybe, after all, the poor old guy 


will help to liven things up. You've got 
to have some comedy.” 

Dinner was gay even if Annie was not. 
But she was observant. Under her qu‘et 
gawkishness she saw and heard—not per- 
haps that the joke was on her but that there 
was a great deal of foolish talk—‘silly talk” 
—‘liquor talk.” She saw with distress that 
Jim was taking too much and thought of 
his fine position and how careful he should 
be. She saw these people as people of a 
different social group than any she had seen 
before, not superior but menacing. The 
Grays did not take count of superiors and 
inferiors. So, while she was finding it diffi- 
cult to talk she was not embarrassed. She 
had on an evening dress and no doubt 
looked well. It was unsafe but interesting. 

Finally they all got up, men and women, 
and went to the drawing-room for coffee 
and more liquor served in very small glasses, 
so Annie judged it must be powerful. And 
then, in a strange motor, with strange 
women and men, she was bundled off to 
the ball. Kathie reclaimed her in the dress- 
ing-room and Annie made use of the op- 
portunity to murmur: “Keep your eye on 
Jim. He’s drinking too much.” 

“Nonsense,” said Kathie, half angrily, “let 
him keep an eye on himself. Hugging that 
Mrs. Allen all the way down in the car 
Let him make a fool of himself if he likes 
I'm not his keeper. He ought to be around 
here getting dances for you, anyhow.” 

Kathie knew she herself would have no 
lack of partners. 

“Don’t worry about me, Ill have a good 
time watching,” said Annie. 

She did have a good time for a while. She 
saw the lovely young girls, the gay young 
mothers, friends of Kathie’s, float past her. 
She saw the men laughing and flirting. It 
was musical, thought Annie, swayed by the 
orchestra and the sight of so many rhythmic 
people. Jim asked her to dance and she 
tried it. From her seat it had seemed so 
easy but she found she “couldn’t get the 
swing of it’ and retired to her place on a 
settle which had been placed half behind 
the ubiquitous palms. She told Jim to go 
dance with Kathie. 

“Fine chance I’d have with Kathie,” said 
Jim; “she’s three deep already. Excuse me, 
just a minute, there’s a dear, will you, An- 
nie?” 

That was the last she saw of him for 
some time. 

She saw him later, dancing with the Mrs. 
Allen who had been at dinner with them, 
and he held Mrs. Allen’s slim body alto- 
gether too close for a married man, thought 
Annie. However, Kathie herself was a little 
gay. She was reappearing all the time with 
different partners and flirting as if she were 
a high-school girl, her sister reflected. They 
had not come until half-past ten. At half- 
past one Annie, in spite of occasional 
snatches of talk with Kathie and her part- 
ners, and attempted smiles at people whom 
she had met at dinner, was feeling a little 
stiff. She was a fixture of the room now. 
Kathie had accepted her constant assurances 
that she was enjoying herself and Kathie 
had her mind not on Annie but on Jim. 
She had never dreamed that Jim could act 
so. He'd taken far too much. 


‘HERE was supper and the chaotic dis- 

tribution of gay Christmas favors, masks 
and hats and imitation candy canes and 
every instrument on earth for making noise. 
Kathie made her partner bring Annie’s sup- 
per and she ate it beside her sister. Kathie 
was alternately very gay and suddenly quiet. 
She had put on more rouge and was as 
pretty as ever and still neat, much more 
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IN OLD DAYS the care of the skin was based almost entirely on supersti- 
tious legend; today it is a matter of definite scientific knowledge 


* this ; BOOKLET— 


the most famous skin treatments 
ever formulated 


The famous Woodbury skin treat- 
ments represent the best advice that 
modern science can give to women 


about the daily care of their skin 
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skin. 
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The care of the skin was once 
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skin that any woman, by regular care, 
can gain the charm ot a beautiful 
complexion. 
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neat, thought Annie proudly, than most of 
the women. She watched Kathie’s eyes seek 
out Jim, the riotous center of a group at 
the other end of the room courting the 
blonde lady. [hey were belligerent eyes, 
Irish eyes becoming stormy. And then she 
would recall herself and turn to her com- 
panion. When the dancing began again she 
was off in her usual cloud of partners. 


HEN it was that a youth, home for the 
holidays, a boy of humor made undiscrim- 
inating by revelry, walked up to Annie and 
standing beside her blew a trumpet, a toy 
Christmas horn. He took upon himself the 
attitude of a herald and it was not to be 
denied that the surprised Annie, whose nose 
was unpowdered by this time and who had 
a stray lock of back hair slipping over her 
shoulder to meet the line of rose satin, and 
the maudlin youth made an amazing picture. 

Thrice he blew the horn and then con 
fronted Annie. 

“Behold my lady!” he cried dramatically. 

The crowd had stopped to gaze and then 
it shouted in delight. Even James shouted. 
‘It seemed an extremely funny sight to him. 
But Kathie, with her head clear and her 
heart aching at the devotion of her husband 
to another woman, had no such illusion. To 
her it was only too clear that they were 
making fun of Annie. Her Annie—with 
that surprised lookeAnnie, who saw no evil 
in anyone and was always doing good—just 
because she wasn’t beautiful and young. 
Kathie slid across the room and landed by 
the side of her sister, taut and angry. 

“Go way,” she said to the boy, trying to 
control her speech. ‘You're not yourself.” 

The boy bowed, and appealed to the 
crowd. 

“Must I choose between them?” he asked 
plaintively. 

Kathie drew her sister to her astonished 
feet and walked away. They had every eye 
upon them and on the youth, who took im- 
mediately an attitude imploring their return. 
To some it was only a bit of amusement, 
possibly cooked up—to others it was ob- 
scured through their own foggy minds—but 
to Kathie every look hurt. Mrs. Barton 
actually turned away as Kathie started to 
lead Annie up to her. 

She passed her would-be hostess, Mrs. 
Hough, and said sharply: 

“Let them take that boy home where he 
belongs.” 

“He doesn’t mean anything. He’s just 
trying to be funny.” Mrs. Hough was afraid 
Kathie was going to carry it too far. 

“If he doesn’t know what he is doing, he 
doesn’t belong at a decent party.” 

“Come, don’t let it bother you. Those 
things often happen at the end of a dance. 
These crazy college boys—” 

“It’s not only the college boys,” answered 
Kathie grimly, “not only them. It’s the rest 
of you. There’s plenty here that have been 
drinking too much.” 





“CONNIE”. 


She was the sriappiest 
“gal” in town, and -she.- 
stepped from high’ school 
into a position that made 
her the talk of the corn- | 
munity. Howard Bru- 
baker has written some 
stories about her that will 
appear in early issues. 











Mrs. Hough elevated her eyebrows. Kathie, 
gay, was one thing; Kathie, semi-termagant, 
with her sister like a caricature on her arm, 
was another. 

“Well,” she said, “of course there are 
things that one must grow accustomed to, 
my dear. If you aren’t used to the habits 
of—” 

Kathie’s voice interrupted; her brogue be- 
came militant. 

“Used to it!” she cried. “Used to drunk- 
enness! Me, who mind my own father and 
his death and the reason of it. Me, who 
saw him come reeling home—” She stopped 
at the pressure of Annie's fingers and drew 
herself up. “In our family, Mrs. Hough, 
drunkenness has never been a cause for vain- 
gloriousness among the women!” 

She swept toward the dressing-room with 
her small head high, and Annie followed. 

“Tell Mr. O'Connell I want him,” she said 
to one of the waiters and the waiter went 
with dispatch. 

Mr. O'Connell and Mrs. O'Connell slumped 
at the back of their limousine as they rode 
home. Jim was a little vague. Miss Annie 
Gray sat opposite them. 

Suddenly and wearily Kathie began to 
weep bitterly, wretchedly. It was a sound 
Jim had never been able to bear on the 
few occasions when he had heard it. 

“Kathie,” said Jim, “please don’t!” 

“I was so ashamed,” she wailed; “you in 
that condition dancing with that woman. 
You who've become so important. I never 
want to see any of them again.” 

Annie leaned forward, Annie the serious 
one, the wise one. Her spirits were steady 
and the air was clear, the night bright and 
the limousine soft. “I wouldn’t make too 
much of it, Kathie,” she said eagerly. “Only 
a few forgot themselves. But it’s foolish to 
take on new ways till you know where 
they'll lead you. It was a very handsome 
party, speaking generally.” 


ATHIE . was vaguely surprised next 
morning that the telephone did not 
keep her busy. After a party she usually 
was called up again and again. But the 
morning after the Christmas Ball only an 
Armenian rug dealer who wanted to show 
his wares, and a society reporter eager for 
news items, telephoned. 
“Ts there a great deal of entertaining be- 
ing done for your sister?” asked the re- 


porter. 

Kathie hedged. 

“Nothing to go in the paper.” 

She hung up her telephone and sat pon- 
dering the last night and the present day. 
She thought of the flattery which had been 
poured out on her, the lavishness of invita- 
tions and the fact that now no one had so 
much as suggested taking Annie out for 
lunch. Yet she knew that other women 
who had guests were not so treated. It 
wasn’t friendship she was receiving. Kathie 
thought it out grimly—clearly. They would 
not have dared to make fun of some vis- 
iting guests, even if the boy who started it 
was drunk. At least not openly. She 
sought out Annie and found her upstairs 
with Benedict, who had been kept home 
fram school because he was croupy. 

“T-didn’t hear him cough,” said Kathie. 

“You were tired.” 

Kathie curled up on the nursery divan. 

“What a dear you are and what a fool I 
am,” she said. 

“Why ?” 

“That last night business.” 

“Jim doesn’t care for that woman. Don’t 
worry.” 

“Oh, I know he doesn’t. But why should 
he be making love to anyone but me?” 

Annie shrugged. She knew that Kathie 
knew well enough why and did not choose 
to waste her words. 

“You can keep out of the way of such 
people,” she suggested. 
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Kathie put her feet on a cushion with a 
determined kick. 

- “P’ve a score or two to settle first,” she 
said. 

If the telephone had not rung for Kathie 
it had been buzzing in other houses for a 
discussion of her. Everyone had heard the 
story of the night before. The few who 
had not been at the party had been tele- 
‘phoned by the ones who were. Annie was 
described. Mrs. Barton’s discomfiture at 
the appearance of Annie was fully gone into 
by Jessie Hough, who had some friends for 
lunch. Mrs. Barton caught a rumor of the 
mockery through some roundabout way 
and was furious. There were plenty of rea- 
sons why Mrs. Barton was “nobody at 
all.” Mrs. Barton’s motives in her enter- 
taining were altogether ulterior. 

But Orrin Davis, who had been out of 
town and returned the afternoon after the 
party, heard the story without being im- 
pressed by its humor. Some one gave it to 
him, the picture of Annie at Mrs. Barton’s 
dinner “not drinking,” the picture of Annie 
accosted by drunken Delavan Jones. Orrin 
heard it through. He heard everything 
through. Then he changed the subject with- 
out the tribute of a smile. 

When Kathie telephoned him that after- 
noon he was most cordial. 

“I was going to call you up,” he said; 
“how about my coming out for supper? I’d 
like to meet your sister.” 

“Would you really, Orrin?” 

“T really would.” 

“All right, come. But will you really be 
nice? Because—” 

“Oh, let me come,” said Orrin. 

They were a pleasant little dinner party 
at the O’Connells—four of them. Orrin with 
his ready wit and manners, his bearing of 
a gentleman, enchanted Annie. She let her 
easy humor range about the subjects he in- 
troduced. Kathie had not had such a happy 
evening in a long while. After dinner Orrin 
played for them and they all listened 
quietly. Kathie held close to her husband, 


. forgetting her angers and humiliations more 


completely every minute. 

“We must give your sister a good time,” 
Orrin said to Kathie with the ingenuous air 
for which he was noted. “She may have 
had a bad impression of us from the Christ- 
mas party and so many nice people were 
there whom she didn’t meet. Besides it’s 
time you met a few new ones, Kathie.” 

Kathie’s shrewd glance met his and they 
both smiled. 


RS. BARTON saw them in a box at 

the theater a few days later. She 
looked once and then again to make sure— 
Orrin Davis and his mother, the charming 
Magnons, who hardly ever lent the weight 
of their presence to any function not ex- 
tremely important, the James O’Connells and 
Annie Gray. And what she saw was reveal- 
ing: Mrs. Davis talking interestedly to 
Annie Gray and Mr. Magnon drawing up his 
chair to hear what they were saying. A 
friendly, congenial party. 

Mrs. Barton tried to catch Orrin’s eye— 
or Kathie’s—even Annie’s. But they did 
not see her. They were absorbed in their 
own group, their own good time. She 
blamed herself for a fool, knowing shrewdly 
that she could never use Kathie again. Nor 
did even Jessie Hough have the last word, 
as gossip went around about the quiet parties 
for Miss Gray, Mrs. O’Connell’s sister, to 
which only extremely well-bred, and re- 
served, and important people seemed to be 
asked. 

Jessie met Orrin on the street and spoke 
to him blithely. 

“I see you've taken up another O'Connell 
—the Annie one. More new blood, Orrin?” 

“New blood?” queried the ingenuous 
Orrin blandly. “Maybe so. Good blood, 
anyway, Jessie.” 
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Me PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 
on the importance of caring for the skin 


= “T HAVE been so much im- 
pressed by the way American 
women do not allow the effects of 
exposure to mar the smooth deli- 
cacy of their complexions. In- 
deed, their charming youthfulness is due 
largely to their clear, fresh, beautifully cared- 
for skins. Women everywhere can acquire 
the same perfection with the use of Pond’s 


Two Creams.” 


LENDER but commanding; features of chiseled 
beauty; fine dark eyes; a skin as ivory-white as the 
roses that bloom in the gardens of her Italian villa. 

This is the Princesse Matchabelli. But add to the 
picture the imperious graciousness of a noble-woman 
with a name and title nine centuries old and the social 
entree to the sophisticated inner circles of Rome, Paris, 
London and New York. 

“Princesse,” I asked her, recently, “tell me how 
American women have impressed you.”’ 

“But they are beautiful,” said the Princesse Matcha- 
belli. “‘So fresh and young. Their skin — it is like satin. 
And that is because they are now doing what European 
women have done for years — caring for their skin with 
cold cream.” 

Then we discussed the method these lovely American 
women are following to keep their complexions so youth- 
ful — the simple use of just Two Creams — which to- 
gether provide the balanced care every normal skin re- 








quires. 

How exquisite women keep their youth 
Before retiring or after any unusual exposure apply Pond’s The beautiful Princesse Matchabelli praises Pond’s Two Creams 
Cold Cream generously to the face and neck. Wipe it off 
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with a soft cloth taking away the day’s accumulation of 
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Before you powder, smooth over your newly cleansed face 

a@ delicate film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It keeps your are among the other women of distinguished taste and 

complexion fresh and protected for high position who have expressed approval 

hours against any weather, gives it a oy of Pond’s Method of caring for the skin. 





soft finish and makes your powder 
stay on longer and more smoothly 


FREE OF FER—Mailthis coupon and we will send 
you free tubes of these two creams and instructions 
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for following Pond’s method of caring for the skin. 





Begin for yourself this method which 
the beautiful women of the deau monde 
everywhere are following. Buy Pond’s 
['wo Creams today. Soon you'll find a 
new radiance appearing in your skin, 


133 Hudson Street, New York 


Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s 
Cold and Vanishing Creams. 
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Her black eyes met his bravely. “When 
he left here, I believed in a beautiful thing 
—but that, somehow, has died.” 

“If it died,’ he answered, “why, when 
you thought him dead, did you cry night 
after night? I heard you in your room; I 
knew from your playing. “Why was the 
shock—the joy, so great when he returned 
to fight for us? Why, for the first time in 
weeks, did you sing?” 

She did not answer. 

“I believe you love him still, in spite of 
what you say. He has loved you from the 
first; I could see it. He is sacrificing much 
for us—proving his love for you every day, 
and yet you allow this lie of a low woman 
to poison your mind.” 

With a gesture of hopelessness, she rose 
to leave the room. 

“I do not know if they can save the post,” 
went on St. Onge. “I may have to leave the 
Company—a ruined man. But I tell you 
-this, that the woman who throws away the 
love of Monsieur Steele will live to be 
haunted by regret.” 


T was a “poudre day” at Ogoké. The still 
air, shot with pin-points of light as the 
sun played on myriad snow-crystals, snapped 
with frost. The “long snows” were deepen- 
ing in the Height-of-Land country; and the 
moon of the great winds, when shoulder- 
high drifts buried the trails, and the stars 
hung low over the forests, drew near. 

In the gray dawn a tall figure had left 
the scrub of the shore, miles below and out 
of sight of the post, to examine the trail on 
the lake ice, which led south to the Rouge 
and the Jackfish. Michel had smiled with 
satisfaction to find that a sled had passed 
since the fall of snow two nights before. 
The mystery which ringed the doomed post, 
as the forest rings a clearing, was doing its 
work. Unnerved by the fate of those who 
had gone downriver and into the hunting 
country, never to return, the people were 
slipping away from Ogoké in the night as 
from a spot plague-ridden. The day of La- 
flamme was nearing its sunset. There could 
be few left, now, to drink his whisky. He 
was finished. The moment for walking in 
on the trader and Big Antoine was at hand. 

Michel swung along over his tracks, his 
snowshoes raising the powdery snow like 
dust, engrossed in plans for the future. As 
he entered some timber thick with young 
growth, a rifle flashed on his flank! The 
man in the trail took a step forward— 
swayed as his gun slipped from his hands— 
then lunged headlong to the snow and lay 
motionless. 

For a space, in the windless morning, the 
forest was without sound. Then a chickadee 
called, and curious, sailed down to inspect 
the still shape in the trail. Presently a 
moose-bird croaked. Again silence shut in. 

After an interval there was a movement in 
the thicket of young spruce. Branches were 
parted, to make way for a swart face from 
which sinister eyes gloated on the stricken 
thing in the snow. 

Gun thrust forward, hammer cocked, the 





‘The Snake's Hips” 


Just the sort of ‘an up-to-the- 
minute slangy title that you'd 
expect to a story by Nina Wil- 
cox Putnam, isnt it? And the 


story justifies it—as you'll agree 
when you read it in an early is- 
sue of The Red Book Magazine. 














VALLEY OF VOICES 


(Continued from page 85) 


assassin cautiously left his ambush. Stand- 
ing over the still body, which lay face down, 
with a knee curiously bent under, he laughed 
in triumph as he kicked viciously with the 
toe of his snowshoe at the back of the 
hooded head. But at the movement, the 
lifted foot in its snowshoe was gripped and 
held, while the head and shoulders of the 
man at his feet lunged into his legs, carrying 
him backward to the snow. 

Hampered by the shoes which trapped and 
anchored their feet, the two fought: one 
desperately for his life, the other for the 
settlement of old scores—and this shot from 
the spruce. But the strength and fury of 
the rawboned Iroquois soon wore down the 
man beneath him, who frantically strained 
and twisted to break the grip on his throat. 

At length, by a supreme effort, the under 
man reached the knife at his back with the 
hand of a pinioned arm. With a heave, the 
hand was free and the blade turned into the 
body above him. But in a flash the right 
hand of the Iroquois shifted from the throat 
to the menacing wrist. There was a wrench 
—a groan as the bone snapped, and the 
knife slipped to the snow. 

Again, like the fangs of a wolf, the long 
fingers of Michel clamped on the throat of 
the man in whose bulging eyes shone the 
fear of the death which neared. 

“Dis ees for her!” snarled the head-man, 
as he struck with his free hand the purpled 
face. “Dis ees for me!” And he struck 
again. 

Slowly the bloodshot eyes of the assassin, 
who had so confidently shot from the am- 
bush, filmed; for the last time his mouth 
gaped wide for the air denied him by the 
vise at his throat; then with a quiver he 
relaxed on the snow. 

Picking up his gun and slipping his hands 
into the rabbit-skin mittens which hung from 
his neck by thongs, Michel bent and closely 
scrutinized the knotted features of his enemy. 
Satisfied with his work, he rasped: 

“Bonjour, Téte-Boule! You are poor 
shot! You mak’ no more trouble een dis 
valley!” And he started for camp. 


E found his friends at breakfast. Silently 

he accepted the dipper of steaming tea 
and the heaped plate of fried moose and 
beans. 

“Well, what luck, Michel? Are they still 
leaving?” asked Steele; then his eyes sud- 
denly focused on the shoulder of Michel's 
capote. “Where'd you get that tear?” 

The face of the Iroquois was wooden. “I 
meet old frien’ een de bush. Ah-hah!” 

Steele rose and examined his friend’s shoul- 


der. “Why, there’s caked blood here! 
You’ve been shot at!” he cried. “Take off 
that coat!” 


“W’en I feenish de moose and bean’,” 
laughed the stoic. “Hees gun shake w’en he 
fire!” 

To his relief, Steele found that the bullet 
had grazed the shoulder of his friend, barely 
breaking the skin. When the scratch was 
dressed, Michel gave him the story of the 
ambush. 

With the sting of the bullet across his 
shoulder, the cool-headed Indian had sensed 
that he was not badly hurt, and made the 
only move that would check a swift second 
shot from a concealed foe—dropped as if 
killed or mortally hurt. Sprawled on his 
face, a knee drawn up to give purchase for 
a lunge, he had waited for the man in am- 
bush to approach within reach. 

“Good old Michel!’ applauded Steele as 
the Iroquois finished. “They can’t beat you! 
He was scared when he fired. Had you 
ever seen this Indian before?” 

Michel's black eyes snapped tantalizingly 
as he played on his chief's curiosity. 





“Wal, he look lak man I see one tam.” 
“Traded once at Wailing River, you mean ?” 
“Ah-hah! He come to de post.” 

“When ?” 

“He was dere dis summer. He got leg 
lak bow of snowshoe. Hees cye look lak de 
mink. He—” ‘ 

“You mean—good Lord! It wasn’t Téte- 
Boule?” cried the surprised American. 

“Ah-hah!” admitted the head-man, blow- 
ing a cloud of smoke from his mouth. “Eet 
was Téte-Boule. I t'ink Charlotte be happy 
squaw, now.” 

“He found your trail leading to the lake 
and took a chance you would back-track—- 
which you did.” Delightedly Steele shook 
the hand of the Indian until the sore shoul- 
der protested. 

“Tomorrow night we go to de pos’.” 

“Yes,” agreed Steele, his eyes reflecting the 
joy of victory, hard-won. “Send one of the 
boys for David at once.” 


Chapter 


EHIND the slab counter in the trade- 

room at Ogoké, a man sat at a table. 
On the table stood a glass and two bottles— 
one empty. For hours the man had not 
moved, except to fill and drain the glass. 
Although it was barely three o’clock, candle 
lanterns dimly lighted the room, for the sun 
had died in cloud-banks, and the light had 
failed early. In the air outside, there was 
snow, and the night would be thick. 

The yelping of dogs aroused the man from 
his bitter thoughts. The door of the room 
opened, and a bulky figure entered. The 
muscles of his hooded face, disfigured by a 
long scar, twitched nervously. In his eyes 
was fear. 

“I found him,” gasped the big man in 
French, breathing hard, for he had raced 
the dusk to the post. “Choked! Not a 
mark on him—his tongue out, and eyes bulg- 
ing like a pike’s you squeeze in your hand! 
Ambushed!” 

“So they got him too!” nodded Laflamme, 
chin on chest. 

“It’s no good, I tell you,” whined Antoine, 
his voice vibrant with panic. “That makes 
nine—nine who have gone out. It'll be our 
turn next. Tonight I leave for the Rouge.” 

The hard eyes of the trader, lined by 
worry, and red from drink, lighted with 
contempt. “You've gone soft like the rest. 
Why didn’t you run away with Rose? Want 
to desert sixty thousand dollars’ worth of 
fur, do you?” 

The heavy features of the other filled with 
blood at the taunt. He leaned and struck 
the table with his fist, overturning the 
bottles. 

“Soft, am 1?” he snarled. “Because I 
leave this hell before they close in and take 
us—hang us from the rafters here or cut 
our throats, you call me soft! I tell you 
we're done! They caught Pierre, and the 
whole valley’s after us. They’re out there 
now, waiting.” The Frenchman pointed a 
shaking finger toward the forest. “It may 
be tonight—they come.” 

For a space the man in the chair was 
silent; then he said: “That tale Téte-Boule 
brought from downriver was true. The 
mer we sent to the Jackfish to stop him 
lied.” 

Antoine nodded. 

“Steele got through and came back on 
the snow,” continued the trader. “The police 
are not in this. They would come straight 
here.” 

“This Steele caught Pierre himself,” added 
the other. “When the Indians learned how 


Thirty-five 


we had fooled them, they took the trail. 
The whole valley was ours—until he got the 
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The golden bar of 
Fels-Naptha has 
an added washing 
value that you can- 
not get in any 
other form. 


To save time, 
money, health, isn’t 
it worth while to 
get this extra value? 


ow much do you pay lo gel clothes clean ? 


Do you pay money for clothes worn out in the wash? 

Do you pay for sparkling thorough cleanliness? Do you get it? 

Do you buy your laundry soap because of its washing value— 
its actual help to you? Or do you let other things tempt you? 

How do you tell the real washing value of a soap? Find out 
what it does after it is in the water with the clothes. How well 
does it take out dirt? Is it safe and gentle to clothes and you? 
How quickly— how easily—does it help you get your wash really 

Reat Naptha! You can tell clean? 
by the smell 

The golden bar of Fels-Naptha has an extra wash- 
ing value that you cannot get in any other form. 

The soap in Fels-Naptha is usually good. And more than that, 
you get the benefit of naptha—that safe, thorough cleanser that 
dry cleaners use on delicate things. 

A double cleanser — splendid soap and real naptha — safe, 
thorough, quick! 

Buy a bar of Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today. Find out for 
yourself the unusual and many benefits of the exclusive Fels Naptha 
blending of splendid soap and real naptha. Your clothes, your 
time, your strength, the health of your family, deserve it. 

The original and genuine naptha soap, To the millions of women who know—*“Nothing can take the 
in the red-and-green wrapper. v place of Fels-Naptha.” 


it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 
PROVE the economy of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps for 
sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
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Spare the brush 
and spoil the gum! 








One GUMS need stimulation, 
they need exercise. And today 
they get neither. The food we 
eat is soft—creamy sauces 
cover it often—it gives little 
work to the téeth or stimula- 
tion to the gums. 

Gums today are logy. They become 
congested and inflamed. They bleed 
easily. And when “ pink toothbrush” 
appears, worse troubles threaten. 


Stimulate your gums with 

Ipana Tooth Paste 
All those little blood vessels beneath 
the surface of your gums need to be 
roused to health. Thousands of den- 
tists, wishing to keep gums firm and 
healthy, now prescribe Ipana Tooth 
Paste in their practice. In stubborn 
cases of bleeding gums, many direct 
a daily massage of the gums with 
Ipana after the regular brushing 
with Ipana. 

For because of the presence of zira- 
tol, a recognized antiseptic and 
hemostatic, Ipana has a toning and 
strengthening effect on weakened or 
under-nourished gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 
lf your gums have a tendency to be 
soft or to bleed, go to the drug store 
today and buy your first tube of 
Ipana. Before you have finished using 
it, you cannot fail to note the im- 
provement. And you will be delighted 
with its fine, grit-free consistency, 
its delicious flavor and its clean taste. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 












A10-day trial tube 
gladly sent 
on receipt | 

Bristol- of coupon. 
Myers Co 
G-11 
42 Rector St 
New York 
N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial 
tube of Ipana Tootu 
Paste without obligation 
on my part. 





Windigo.” Suddenly the speaker faced the 
door, listening. “What’s that?” 

As the two watched the door apprehen- 
sively, it opened, to admit a half-breed with 
drink-sodden face. 

“What you eat tonight, m'sieur?” The 
dull eyes of the cook shifted uneasily from 
Antoine to his chief. 

The stark terror in the eyes of the half- 
| breed seemed to please his chief, who an- 
|swered: “We'll have bacon and potatoes 
—if they give us time to eat them. Bring 
that jug.” 

The jug was placed on the table between 
the two men, and the cook, muttering in- 
coherently, shuffled to the door. 
| “Two left, out of the lot; and they stay 
for the whisky!” commented Laflamme as 
he filled a glass and shoved the jug across 
the table. “My friend, I'll give you a 
he added, as the nerve-shattered An- 


| toast,” 
“May that 


toine gulped down his drink. 
damned American rot in hell!” 

Laflamme’s glass was at his lips, when a 
chorus of howls rose from the clearing. 

The startled eyes of the men met across 
|the table. “What’s that?” demanded the 
| trader, slowly lowering his glass, untouched. 

“The dogs—hear something—out there!” 
|The husky voice of the other quavered as 
he went to the door. 

From the murk, the whimpering of the 
awed huskies reached the straining ears of the 
| two at the door, who stood, nerves strung 
| with suspense—one thought in their brains. 
| Then from the invisible forest beyond 
|rose a wail—demonlike, blood-freezing, the 
‘voice of no clawed creature of the night— 
|to die away into silence. 

“They have come!” warned 
seizing the arm of his chief. 

“Quick! Harness the dogs while I get 
the fur and the grub!” was the low answer. 

The nerve of Laflamme had snapped. 

Racing desperately against the closing in 
of a ring of ruthless foes, Antoine caught 
| and harnessed the dogs. At the trade-house 
| door, grub-bag, robes and the precious pack 
of black fox fur were thrown on the sled. 
The whip cracked at the head of the lead- 
dog. “Marche, Pete!” rasped the French- 
|man, and the team plunged into their col- 
|lars at a gallop. 


Antoine, 


| 
| 


ROM the blackness of the clearing at 

Ogoké rose a low whistle which was 
answered from the gloom behind the 
|trader’s quarters, where the kitchen win- 
|dows made yellow patches in the thick 
| night. 
The whistle was repeated, and simulta- 
|neously swart faces appeared at the win- 
|dows of both buildings. Eyes, glittering 
| with hate and the pent excitement of the 
| stalk, searched the rooms for signs of life. 
| But they looked on emptiness—on a table 
|splashed with spilled liquor, a jug, an un- 
touched glass of whisky, on a stove from 
which smoked a frying-pan with its burn- 


ing bacon. 
“I knew you would stampede _ them, 
Michel,” said Steele, looking quizzically at 


the happy Iroquois. “They got out just 
|ahead of us. You did that for David, you 
rascal!” 

| The head-man grimaced at his chief. 
is bettair Daveed hunt heem alone.” 

| As the Indians scattered to make a thor- 
ough search of the post, a hand pulled at 
the sleeve of Steele. “I go back for my 
|dog in the bush. You see me, t’ree—four 
day, mebbe.” 

The hour of the man from Nepigon had 
struck. Like a hound at leash, he yearned 
for the Rouge River trail—and the man who 
traveled it. 

Steele gripped the hard hand of his friend 
in silence. There was nothing to say—no 
turning the Ojibway from his heart’s desire. 
With a word to Michel, David left them. 

When the search-parties reported that the 


“Eet 
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post was deserted, Steele ordered a feast to 
be prepared from Laflamme’s rations in 
henor of the bloodless taking of Ogoké. 

“Empty those jugs, Michel,” he said. “it 
wont do to leave any of it around loose for 
these boys to fool with.” 

While the inquisitive hunters, jubilant over 
their final victory and the prospect of tak- 
ing loaded sleds of Laflamme’s trade-goods 
and supplies back to their waiting families, 
handled and discussed with wonder the per- 
sonal effects of the fleeing trader, Michel and 
Steele with lighted candles climbed the lad- 
der leading from trade-room to fur-loft. 

“What shall we do with last year’s hunt, 
if we find he hasn’t shipped it?” queried 
Steele. 

“Give eet to de Indian. 
Wailing Riviére.” 

“Yes, he got most of it with his whisky 
—by fraud. It ought to go back to them.” 

To the surprise of the men, as they 
reached the loft, the flickering candles lighted 
row on row of otter and mink, lynx and 
fox, marten and fisher pelts, hanging from 
the rafters. 

“Here’s his whole last year’s trade!” 
Steele. “He never shipped it!” 

The yellow light of his candle lighted eyes 
snapping with delight, as Michel looked at 
his chief. “Much fur here for M’sieur St. 
Onge! He be happy man, now. De pos’ 
not close.” 

“Yes, they will ‘ote it at Wailing River, 
unless—” The Indian waited, wondering 
at the qualification “—unless Lascelles re- 
fuses to sign a certain paper.” 


Dey trade eet at 


cried 


“Ah-hah! He not get her—now?” The 
grave eyes of the Iroquois questioned 
Steele’s. 


“Not if I can help it!” 

Satisfied, the Indian turned to examine 
the fur. Steele began counting the rows of 
rich pelts in an endeavor to make a rough 
estimate of their value. He had reached 
the far end of the loft when the dim light 
of his candle fell on some bulky shapes on 
the floor in a cogner. Curious, he bent over 
the lashed bundles. On the canvas covering 
of the nearest there was lettering. He low- 
ered his candle to read it; then with a gasp, 
“Wailing River!” he cried. 

“Michel!” he called. “Wailing River! 
Well, T'll be— The fur-packs from the lost 
canoe! Murdered—ambushed, they were, 
for the fur!” 

Michel knelt beside Steele. “By gar! Our 
fur!” he said, peering at the wrappings, his 
voice hoarse with excitement. “Dey keel 
our men at de Devil's Mile!’”” The muscles 
of his lean face knotted. “But Laflamme 
ees dead man now. Tonight Daveed take 
his trail.” 

They rolled out the fur-packs with the 
eighteen thousand dollars in pelts, which 
had left the post in the spring only to van- 
ish on the lower Wailing. 

“M’sieur St. Onge be happy man dis night, 
eef he know dis.” 

“He'll know it as soon as one of the boys 
can reach him,” replied Steele jubilantly. 


N the morning Steele gathered his red 

henchmen together in the trade-room and 
talked to them, through Michel. 

“My friends, we have worked together to 
drive from this valley the man who would 
destroy the Indians. We have won. He 
has gone. You have toiled; you have kept 
your promises and obeyed orders. You will 
take to your families what food and trade- 
goods your dogs can pull. Also there is 
much fur in the loft, for which Laflamme 


paid the Ojibways in whisky. This the 
Government will take, if it remains here. 
But it belongs to the Indians. You shall 


have it to divide equally among the hunters 
of this valley, but first it must be taken to 
the fork of the Stooping and cached. I 
am going on the long trail to Fort Albany. 
When I return, I will meet you at the cache, 
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+ it goes back to him. 


divide the fur among you, and tell you 
where you are to take it to be traded—to 
Wailing River or to Fort Hope, of the old 
company. 

“It was because I came back on the snow 
when the hunters were sick with terror, and 
caught the Windigo, that your families now 
sleep without fear through the long snows, 
and that you will have this fur to trade. For 
I did not fear him. Since I have done this 
for you, I ask you to wait and trade this 
fur later where I send you. It may be at 
Wailing River. It may be at Fort Hope. 

“In the loft we have found the fur that 
was lost this summer with the canoe on the 
lower river. Laflamme murdered the crew 
and stole the fur, to drive the honest trader, 
St. Onge, from the valley. This morning 
Will you cache the 
rest of the fur at the Stooping and wait for 
my return from Albany ?” 

“E-nh, yes!” The Ojibways, delighted 
with their sudden wealth, readily agreed, 
surprised that the man who had caught the 
Windigo reserved nothing for himself. 

The following morning, as Michel and 
Steele watched the last sled fade from sight 
on the white surface of Ogoké, bound with 
fur for the fork of the Stooping, a moving 
spot on the snow, far to the west, attracted 
their attention. 

“It can’t be David, so soon?” 
American. 

The Iroquois shook his head. “He not 
ketch dem so queek. Dey drive dog hard 
to get away.” 

Steele went into the trade-house and re- 
turned with his binoculars. 

“There seem to be two sleds,” he said, 
adjusting the glasses. “The drivers are rid- 
ing. I can’t make them out. They may 
be police.’ He handed the glasses to Michel 

For a long time the Indian studied the 
distant spots on the snow. Then he said, 
dryly: “Onlee one man—odder team hitch 
to front sled. Dogs tired.’ He returned 
the glasses to his chief, with a look which 
aroused Steele’s curiosity. 

“You think it’s David, after all?” 

“I tink,” nodded the Indian. 

The two men returned to the kitchen. 
The man who had spent two nights and a 
day on the trail would appreciate a warm 
breakfast. When they again looked down 
the lake, the familiar, blocky figure of 
David was urging the exhausted teams from 
the tail of the second sled. Shortly the 
dogs turned into the post. Then the curi- 
ous men, who hailed with a shout the return 
of the Ojibway, saw, lashed to the pack 
on the rear sled, two rifles in skin cases. 

In silence the two gripped the hand of the 
one who had left in the night on his grim 
quest—faithful to an oath and a memory. 

To their questioning eyes he answered: 
“My brudder—he sleep soun’ last night.” 

That was all. But Steele and Michel 
knew that somewhere on the Rouge River 
trail two men had paid—somewhere two 
bodies lay stiff in the snow. 


queried the 


Chapter Thirty-six 

L. Wailing River, men, women and 

children, was on the river ice to wel- 
come the return of the men who had saved 
the trade. As the dog-teams of Michel and 
David rounded the bend and were seen from 
the trade-house, the word had been swiftly 
passed among the shacks. As the dogs, 
brave with bells and colored worsted, 
jingled down the trail, St. Onge hurried to 
meet his friends. 

“Bonjour, m’sieur!” cried the grinning 
Michel as the factor, swept by emotion, 
rushed at his head-man with open arms, 
then seized Steele. 

“My friends!” he choked, powerless to 
continue. Then: “My brave comrades! I 
can never repay you—but I will not forget.” 
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Steele’s eager eyes searched the group at 
the shore for a straight figure in fur coat 
and hood—then found her standing with the 
women. As the people surrounded the dog- 
teams, congratulating Michel and David, 
she came to meet him. 

The sharp air had driven the blood to her 
cheeks. In the mink hood, her face had 
never so appealed to him as when she 
laughed up, with: “The conqueror returns 
for his triumph! Welcome, Monsieur 
Steele!” Then her dark eyes went grave. 
“We owe you everything—everything,” she 
said, lowering her voice. “Thank you, oh, 
so much, for what you have done for my 
father.” 

“But—for you!” he protested. 
know—it was for you?” 

She met his gaze frankly. 


“You 


“T thank you 


—for myself.” 
As she spoke, he strove to pierce the 
mask of the long-lashed, inscrutable eyes— 


to learn if, in the heart which had hard- 
ened, he had again found some slight hos- 
pitality. But except for the shadows traced 
by suffering, he found no answer. 

“You have been well?” he asked, chilled 
by the reserve in her level eyes. “The vio- 
lin—Jacques brought word—I am so sorry.” 

“Yes, you would know what its loss has 
meant. But your catching the Windigo— 
surrounding them—driving them from Ogoké 
through fear! It was wonderful, monsieur. 
And David is with you? The Indians told 
— that he had left in pursuit of Laflamme. 

eo” 

“Yes, David's account is 
Steele quietly. 

The girl shuddered. 

“The future of the post is safe,” Steele 
went on. “We have much to be thankful 
for—finding that lost fur. Your father will 
show a big profit this year. Montreal will 
not allow the post to be closed now.” 

He watched her face closely. 

“Father wept at the news—it was won- 
derful,” she calmly replied, as if ignorant 
of how great moment to her own fortunes 
was the rehabilitation of Wailing River. 
\ ARMLY shaking the hand of the grin- 

ning Charlotte, who stood waiting to 
speak to him, Steele left Denise St. Onge to 
join her father at the trade-house. 

She had not changed; nothing would 
move her. She still believed he had been 
disloyal—made love to another woman, on 
his way home in October. Her pride had 
killed forever what she had felt for him that 
morning on the river shore. 

But his work was not yet finished—there 
was still the journey to Albany. And Steele 
now sought St. Onge and informed him of 
his intention. 

The factor was frankly bewildered. “But 
you need a rest, and you are apt to run 
right into a Keewatin northwester at this 
time, monsieur,” objected St. Onge. What 
Steele’s mission was, he did not ask. 

“Our dogs are good for it. We'll take six 
and go light. You can count on seeing us 
inside of three weeks.” 

“In January it’s the windiest trail in the 
country,” said St. Onge doubtfully. “A 
northwester will bury you for days, and 
the drifts will slow you down to nothing. 
The Fort Hope mail-team always carries 
double rations.” 

Steele smiled at David, who was in his 
confidence. 

“Colonel, you can’t scare us with your 
blizzard tales. With the dogs we brought 
from Nepigon, we'll average better than 
forty miles while the trail holds good. 
Michel says the chances are even that we 
get through before the big winds start in 
January.” 

“But why not send Michel and David? 
You do not flatter the poor hospitality of 
Wailing River when you give us but a night. 
I’ve looked forward so to your return—and 


settled,” said 
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now you are leaving us,” protested the mys- 
tified factor. 

“It is a personal matter,” said Steele, “and 
is urgent. We start at daylight.” 


Chapter Thirty-seven 
HROUGH the December days, with 
their brief hours of light, a six-dog 

team and two men followed the Albany 
trail. Starting under the stars and making 
the next camp beneath heavens again shot 
with light, Steele and David urged the tough 
huskies over the white miles of river ice. 
Christmas overtook them far down the great 
river, where the wind had swept and packed 
the trail, hardened also by the sleds of the 
Crees bound to the posts at the river mouth 
for the New Year's celebration. By day 
as they journeyed, and at night when they 
lay by their fire in some wind-break of 
spruce, their eyes searched for the threat 
of a brooding norther—for the menace of 
a ringed moon, with dimming stars. But 
the sullen Keewatin wastes held in leash 
the barrage of wind and shotlike snow which 
some near day would smother the Albany 
valley, stopping dogs and men in their 
tracks, to burrow like foxes for shelter in 
the thick spruce. 

And so, reeling off the last miles of the 
lower Albany on an ice-hard trail, the swift 
dogs of Steele trotted up to the buildings 
of the French Company at the mouth of 
the river, two days before New Year’s. 
Everywhere the tepees of the Crees in for 
the trade dotted the high shore. 

Leaving David to protect the team, Steele 
entered the trade-room. At the counter a 
half-breed clerk was busy with a hunter, 
but beyond, occupied at a desk, sat the 
man he had come three hundred miles to 
see. 

At Steele’s, “Good afternoon, monsieur!” 

the trader looked up from his work. Slowly, 

as he recognized the frost-burned features 
of the man in duffle capote, the face of 

Lascelles went black with anger. He rose 

and faced the newcomer, his mouth twitch- 

ing in vain effort to articulate. 

“You may remember me,” went on Steele 
casually, openly amused at the surprise and 
discomfiture of the other. “My name is 
Steele. I met you at Wailing River.” 

“Yes, I remember you,” exploded the in- 
spector, finding his voice. “What brings 
you here?” 

“IT came on a little matter of business 
which we had better discuss in private,” 
suggested Steele, nodding in the direction 
of the listening clerk. 

“Come in behind the counter, then.” 

Steele passed to the rear of the counter 
and sat down. 

“You come from Moose or Wailing 
River?” demanded Lascelles, curious of the 
purpose of this strange call in midwinter. 

“I come from Wailing River. You may 
be interested to know what has happened 
in the valley since September.” 

Lascelles was interested. “You brought 
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letters for me?” His tone dropped its sur- 
liness. 

“Oh, no! I have no letters. Mademoi- 
selle St. Onge and her father are well, how- 
ever. In fact, St. Onge is a happy man. 
He’s got the fur he lost last summer at 
the big rapids.” 

“Got his fur? How?” 

“Why, Laflamme had it. By the way, 
the trade of the valley is in your hands. 
Wailing River will pay big in the future.” 
Steele added pointedly: “You can’t close 
the post now.” 


“But Laflamme? He stole that fur?” 


demanded the astonished and mystified 
Frenchman. “How did St. Onge get it 
back ?” 


“Why, Laflamme bequeathed it to him— 
sort of a legacy. You see, Laflamme died 
—with a few others.” 

Lascelles stared at the man across the 
desk as if he doubted Steele’s reason. “La- 
flamme dead! What’s happened?” ~he 
gasped. 

“Well, in the first place,” began Steele, 
lighting his pipe, “the Windigo you scoffed 
at proved to be an Indian from Ogoké. We 
got him in a bear-trap—then closed in on 
Laflamme and picked up half his people on 
the trails. When we walked in, the rest 
had already stampeded from sheer fright. 
We missed Laflamme by minutes.” The 
American enjoyed the play of. mingled ‘in- 
credulity and amazement on the features of 
the man he faced. ‘He was found strangled 
on the Rouge River trail—later,’ Steele 
added. “A private affair, I imagine. Exit 
all competition in the valley for St. Onge.” 


| yee a space the news of the tragedy on 
the Wailing held the trader silent; then 
the business instinct in Lascelles was reflected 
in the sparkle of his eyes. “Wailing River 
will pay well now, with Ogoké out of the 
way,” he said, rubbing his hands together. 
“But I want to hear the details of this 
thing.” 

Steele rapidly rehearsed the events of the 
early winter. 

“It’s unbelievable—Laflamme dead. And 
his fur? It will come, of course, to Wail- 
ing River,” added the trader with satisfac- 
tion. 

The moment of the American had arrived. 
He deliberately knocked out his pipe, as he 
countered: “That depends, Monsieur La- 
scelles, on whether you sign this.” The 
speaker fumbled in an inner pocket and pro- 
duced an oilskin envelope with an inclosure. 

Lascelles scowled as Steele drew out the 


paper. , 

“What is this?” he demanded, his small 
eyes shifting suspiciously from the paper to 
the cold gaze of the American. 

“This is your title to forty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of fur, your titlk—when you 
sign it and return it to me.” 

Mystified, on the defensive, 
waited in silence. 

“Tll read it to you,” continued Steele. 


““*Mademoiselle Denise St: Onge: 
“‘T hereby release you from your agree- 


ment to marry me. 
“ ‘Georges Lascelles.’ ” 


“You dare to insult me in my own 
house!” raged the furious trader, getting to 
his feet and shaking his fists in the face of 
the man who sat coolly in his chair, looking 
up at him. “Why—you impudent scoundrel 
—I'll have you thrown out of the place— 
you and your dogs! You—” Lascelles, 
choked with anger, was unable to continue. 

“You forget my man David,” drawled 
Steele, “the Indian who laughed at you on 
the shore. You haven’t got enough swampy 
Crees at your post here to throw that Ojib- 
way out.” There was an ugly glint in the 


Lascelles 


eyes of the American as he rose and thrust 
his face close to that of the infuriated in- 
spector. 


“If your men lay a hand on him,” 
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he rasped, “they'll get what Laflamme and 
Big Antoine got on the Rouge River trail!” 

The trader flinched from the threat in the 
wind-burned features, with the clamped jaw. 

“Now, sit down!” snapped Steele. “At 
the Stooping River there is forty thousand 
dollars in fur under guard of my men. Sign 
this, and it goes to St. Onge; refuse, and it 
will be traded at Fort Hope, with the other 
company. Understand? Forty thousand in 
fur—elsewhere.” 

“Did she send you with this?” sneered 
the patently worried inspector. 

“We wont discuss Mademoiselle St. Onge, 
but she knows nothing of this—nothing. 
Furthermore, you may be glad to learn that 
this release will mean nothing to me. We 
have both lost, Lascelles—both you and I. 
Let’s take our medicine like men.” 

“You expect me to believe you?” 

“Believe me or not, one thing you're go- 
ing to do: that is, sign this release.” 

“Suppose I refuse?” 

“Well, read this.” Steele handed the other 
man a paper bearing the letterhead of La- 
scelles’ company and dated at Montreal. 

Lascelles’ hand visibly trembied as he took 
the paper. While he read, his high color 
slowly died: 

“You understand that second sentence, 
don’t you?” taunted Steele. “‘Any attempt 
on your part to confuse the company’s busi- 
ness with your private affairs will be sum- 
marily dealt with,” he quoted. “How would 
you like to have the Montreal office learn 
that you had, for private reasons, turned 
over forty thousand dollars’ worth of pelts 
to the other company ?” 

Limp in his chair, the man who had 
plotted for Denise St. Onge and beheld his 
victory near, now stared hopelessly on de- 
feat. To Steele, confident of the answer,— 
the answer which was inevitable from the 
character of the man he dealt with,—the 
face of Lascelles reflected each stage of his 
mental struggle. Deep as had been his ob- 
session for Denise St. Onge, his commercial 
future was his life. After an interval he 
turned to the American. 

“I could have you put out of the way 
easily, in spite of your man-killer outside, 
and get both fur and the girl.” 

Steele laughed. “You think me a child? 
If I don’t come back, the fur goes to Fort 
Hope. I've fixed that. I’ve also written 
to your superiors telling them of your great 
fur haul on the Wailing. However, I’m 
hungry for a good fight. Say the word and 
I'll begin with you. Any more threats?” 

Lascelles was done. There was no alter- 
native to a refusal to sign the release but 
the ruin of his career. He hurriedly wrote 
his name and returned the paper to Steele. 

“You're a clever man, monsieur,” he said 
in a voice broken with passion, “but in the 
future keep away from this end of the 
Albany. It would please me to look at you 
over the sights of a rifle.” 

“Now, I don’t feel that way about you,” 
flung back Steele as he moved to the door, 
followed by the venomous eyes of the other. 
“While I have a foot, I'll never waste good 
ammunition—on a cur.” And he slammed 
the door behind him. 


Chapter Thirty-eight 


NE bitter day in the middle of January, 

six lean dogs, heads down, limped pain- 
fully across the clearing at Wailing River. 
At the tail of the sled followed two men 
whose haggard eyes and frost-cracked faces 
bore the scars of the barrage of the January 
blizzards. Caught, three days out, in the 
smother of the white norther which had at 
last swept over Keewatin and into the Al- 
bany valley, they had waited out the blow 
in the thick timber at the mouth of the 
Ghost. When the wind fell, they had 
battled at a snail’s pace for days over a 
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drifted trail, until, in the cliff country, be- 
low the Sturgeon, the needle-pointed drive 
of a second blow had forced them to cover. 
There, while the forest rocked above them 
and the back-trail to Wailing River was 
buried in the making drifts, Steele and 
David had fought the withering cold before 
their fire. 

The weather clearing, they had floundered 
slowly up the Wailing, shoveling through 
shoulder-high drifts, breaking trail in the 
deep snow to give the dogs a footing, push- 
ing doggedly on, day by day, on _ half-ra- 
tions, until at last the half-buried buildings 
of the post lay before them. 

* St. Onge and Michel came out to welcome 
the overdue men. 

“We have worried much, Michel and I,” 
said the factor as Steele and David thawed 
out before the trade-house stove. “You 
struck terrible weather. Did your rations 
hold out?” 

“Yes, by cutting them in two,” replied 
Steele with a grimace. 

“We'll give you your fill as soon as it 
can be cooked. And your mission—it was 
successful?” hazarded the curious St. Onge, 
ignorant of the purpose of the six-hundred- 
mile midwinter journey. 

“It was.” Steele handed the factor the 
oilskin envelope. “Read that!” 

St. Onge read the release in open-mouthed 
amazement. 

“Man! How did you get it?” he gasped. 

Steele described his meeting at Albany 
with Lascelles. 

Unchecked tears slowly gathered in the 
eyes of the overjoyed old man. “My boy,” 
he said brokenly, “it would be the proudest 
day of my life. You still care for her, don’t 
you?” he demanded anxiously. 

“You know I care for her,” Steele gently 
answered, “but I went to Albany for her 
—not for myself. You must promise me 
that she hears nothing of this until I have 
left. She would think she had to pay— 
feel honor bound. I know her, monsieur. 
You must not tell her.” 

“I’m sorry, but as you wish it, I shall 
not tell her.” 

That night, after what, to the hungry 
Steele, was a sumptuous meal, consisting 
largely of caribou, St. Onge left his guest 
and daughter alone in the living-room. 

During the meal the girl had furtively 
noted the frost-bitten fingers of the Ameri- 
can, the drawn cheeks, blackened and 
cracked by the wind of the Albany trail, the 
strained look in the gray eyes. Steele had 
warmed to the sincerity of her welcome, the 
evident pleasure in her grecting. Exhausted 
as he was, the days before his departure 
were too few to waste one evening by seek- 
ing rest, and so he watched her with hungry 
eyes as they talked, wondering whether her 
heart had changed. But she gave no sign, 
and he was too proud to ask. 


N the evening before Steele left with 
David for Nepigon, he again sat alone 
with the woman for whose welfare he had 
given the best that was in him—for whom 
he had toiled and planned, faced the sting of 
the norther and the pinch of the searing 
cold, the woman he loved too deeply to 
make himself the recipient of her gratitude. 
“You deserve a longer rest; you are 
tired,” she said. “Why do you go so soon?” 
“You forget that I have my work at the 
Museum. I have already long outstayed 





my leave.” 
“You have never told me, monsieur, why 
you took that terrible journey to Albany,” 


|she said after a pause. 


The man’s eyes softened as they lingered 
on the clean lines of her profile, the masses 
of her dusky hair, for she had asked the 
question with averted face as if fearing his 
answer. 





“IT went to Albany,” he said, “to test my 


| ‘uderment of human nature.” 
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“And you found—” 

“I found—that I was a mind-reader,” he 
answered with a smile. 

“Is it a very great secret?” she asked with 
Lae look in the dark eyes that searched 

is. 

“No; you will hear—tomorrow ” 

“But tomorrow—you go?” 

“Yes.” 

“And I am not to know until you have 
gone? So that is it?” 

Not since the morning he had found her 
heart in her eyes on the river shore, had 
her look thrilled him as at that moment. 
Was it possible she had changed, believed 
now in what his actions must have elo- 
quently revealed—his loyalty? 

“You will understand—tomorrow,” he put 
her off. 

For a long interval she sat gazing at the 
rug at her feet, then leaned toward. him, 
her face tense with feeling. “What must 
you think of me?” she demanded. “You 
have planned and worked for us, my father 
and me—given—given—given! And we— 
we have sat with folded hands while you 
toiled—and won. Oh, I want you to know 
how fine you have been through it all— 
want you to know my gratitude—before 
you go.” 

She had risen and was pacing the floor. 

In wonder, the man in the chair watched 
her flaming face while his heart beat fiercely 

“I have been selfish—inhospitable,” she 
stumbled on, her eyes avoiding his. “But 
I want you to know that there is nothing 
—nothing which I will not do—to prove my 
gratitude for what you have done.” She 
turned from him and he knew by the 
movement of her shoulders that she was 
weeping. 

“There are some things without price,” 
he said gently. “What I have done, I have 
not done—for reward. I know—that I have 
your gratitude; it is enough.” 

She turned swiftly upon him with: “But 
if you knew—” Seemingly confused, 
checked by a surge of emotion she could 
not control, she stood for an instant inar- 
ticulate, then left him alone. 


Chapter Thirty-nine 


ATE in February, long after the last oi 
the fur cached at the Stooping hac cer 
traded with St. Onge, a dog-team driven by 
a strange Indian arrived at Wailing River 
To the surprised questions of the factor, 
the driver answered that he had come from 
Nepigon with a package and a letter ad- 
dressed to Mademoiselle Denise St. Onge. 
In the living-room Denise opened the let- 
ter, postmarked Kenora, and read: 


“Mademoiselle St. Onge: 
“Wailing River. 
“What I wrote you at Ogoké last autumn 
was a lie. I am sorry. 
“Rose Bernard, formerly Laflamme.” 


The paper slowly slipped from the fingers 
of the numbed girl and fluttered to the 
floor. 

“What is it? Who is it from?” demanded 
her father. 

The face of Denise St. Onge was the color 
of chalk as she raised her hopeless eyes 
“He went to Albany for me,” she said, as if 
to herself, “and would not tell me I was 
free, fearing my gratitude. And now—I! 
receive this.” 

“But what is it?” 

“Read for yourself, Father.” And the 
stunned girl walked to a window, and gazed 
with dry-eyed remorse out on the white 
valley. 

“You'll believe it now!” cried the factor 
brutally, holding the letter in his hand. 
“You'd- not listen to me! You took the 
word of this woman and of Laflamme. Held 
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| courage. 


aim off—treated him like a dog, after what 
he had done! Now that he’s gone, are you 


satisfied ?” 
“All, I deserve—all,” she said, turning 
from the window. “But you are wrong 


when you think I did not know why he 
went to Albany—I knew. And I knew I 
was free the night before he left, when— 
when I tried to tell him that—I loved him. 
But he thought it was gratitude—thought 
I was trying to pay. He is proud—oh, so 
proud!” 

“He is a gallant gentleman, and did not 
know you cared,’ murmured the old man. 
“But what is in this box?” 

While the girl at the window gazed on 
the desolate hills as on the white ruin of 
her happiness, the factor opened the cover 
of the box. Removing the heavy wrappings 
of paper protecting the contents, he gasped 
in surprise: 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” 

The girl turned from her bitter retrospec- 
“What is it?” 

“Come here!” 

She joined him and bent over the box. 
In its wrappings lay the ebony case of a 
violin. On the lid of the case letters of 
gold spelled: “Nicolo Amati, Cremona.” 

“An Amati!” she cried in her joy. “Price- 
Then, brokenly: ‘Father, Father! 
I am paying—I am paying!” 

With feverish haste the key was found 
and the case opened. She tenderly lifted 
the rare handiwork of the world-famous 
maker from its bed of velvet and impul- 
sively caressed it with her cheek. 

“And he sends no word—no letter?” cried 
the perplexed St. Onge. 

She smiled at his naiveté. “There is no 
word to send, Father. He is sorry there, in 
his gay New York, for the lonely woman 
he once knew in the wilderness. This’”— 
she held aloft the violin—‘“is his anodyne 
for the desolate—the symbol of his pity.” 


less!” 


Chapter Forty 

T was May, and Brent Steele had been 

hard at work at the Museum for three 
months. In March he had received two let- 
ters brought from Wailing River by the 
messenger sent with the violin. The letter 
from the factor was strained and self-con- 
scious. Together with brief mention of the 
arrival of the fur from the Stooping, St. 
Onge had profusely thanked his friend for 
the costly gift which had made the long 
evenings again bright with music. But of 
Denise he said little, except that she was 
well and played incessantly. Some day, St. 
Onge suggested, it might ke possible for 
Steele to revisit the valley of the Wailing. 
He knew the way, and his friends there 
would live for that day. 

The other letter was shorter. It ran: 
“Dear Monsieur Steele: 

“A violin—and a Nicolo Amati! Your 
generosity and your thought of me make 
these words but feeble things. You, to 
whom gratitude is distasteful, must yet en- 
dure my heartfelt thanks, not only for the 
rare gift, but for the journey you made 
for my peace of mind through that terrible 
wind and cold. The violin will ever be 
a living memory of one who came, a 
stranger, to two lonely and hopeless crea- 
tures, and left them, facing the future with 


“Denise St. Onge.” 


If only the letter had given him a sign 
that she wanted him—needed him, instead of 
welling on her gratitude! She was so 
proud and so brave. If only he had taken 
her in his arms that last night, and learned 
from her eyes, the blood in her face, the 
beat of her heart, whether she was paying 
a debt of honor or—loved him. 
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Then, late in May, came a letter—a letter 
addressed by a hand unused to the pen, 
and postmarked at Nepigon Station on the 
Canadian Pacific. David doubtless had 
news, and some one had written for him. 
Steele opened the envelope and read with 
increasing wonder and delight: 


“Miseu Steele— 

“Iv you weesh mamsel you burn up de 
trail to Wailing Reever queek. All de long 
snow she have play and play de sad museec 
an cry on her bed. Wen we go on hill first 
tam she lift her arm to de sout an say, 
‘Cum bak to me.’ Dat mean you. You 
cum lak de win. Michel tak dis to de rail- 
road; he an me get marry wen meesnary 
cum in june. 

“Charlotte.” 


That night the Montreal sleeper out of 
New York carried a man whose gray eyes 
were strangely happy. A week later two 
friends were poling the nose of a Peterboro 
canoe into the spring freshet of the Jackfish 
as if pursued by a Windigo. Farther on they 
recklessly ran in succession each white water 
of the swollen Rouge. Down Ogoké the 
measured churn-swish, churn-swish of lung- 
ing blades marked off the miles to the out- 
let. Then riding the flood-water of the 
racing Wailing, one afternoon the canoe 
slid into the keach of the- post. 

In the trade-house, Steele and David 
found St. Onge and his head-man. There 
were surprised greetings; then: “I have 
come for her,” announced the American. 
“Where is she?” 

“She has gone to the ridge,” answered St. 
Onge with shining eyes. “You will find her 
with her violin—alone.” 

At the edge of the scrub, below the bare 
brow of the hill, Steele stopped, with a 
heart which jarred him with its beat. He 
wanted to watch her—listen to her playing 
—before making his coming known. With 
a shaking hand, he parted the spruce and 
looked. 

Silhouetted against the soft May sky, she 
stood with. her violin, facirig from him. 
Presently she tilted her head and drew the 
bow across the strings. Faintly drifted 
down to him the haunting minors of the 
“Elégie” he had first heard at the rapids— 
the symbol of her fears and despair. 

Then, of a sudden, the far call of errant 
Canadas broke in on the strains of the 
violin. The girl stopped short off and 
searched the sky for the wedge of geese. 
Out of the south she saw them coming, and 
opened her arms. Then, as the violin 
changed its mood, broke into her own com- 
position, “When Spring Comes North,” he 
noiselessly approached her. 

She finished, and as the last of the flock 
passed overhead, waved her bow. “Good- 
by! Good-by!” she called, as the wanderers 
faded into the north. 

“I have followed them back to you,” 
said a low voice behind her. 

The girl turned startled eyes on the man 
who stood smiling. Over her throat and 
face, up to the dusky hair, mounted the 
blood. 

“You!” she faltered. “It’s not a dream?” 

“I have come back,” he said, “for your 
gratitude.” 

“My gratitude?” She smiled through 
mist-veiled eyes, as he stood beside her. 
“You ask no more?” And she was in his 
arms. 

“Denise! Denise!” 

She raised her eyes to his, and there on 
the hill-top they stood oblivious of the 
world. 

“Do you think this gratitude?” she mur- 
mured at length. 

“No—paradise !” 

“At last—my Spring—has come North,” 
she whispered, “after the long snows.” 

Tue Eno. 
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Excels in the Field of Fours 


Those having their first experience in 
the good Maxwell, marvel that any 
four can produce such smooth and quiet 
performance. 


To those who own Maxwells, their 
economical, care-free service is a never- 
ending revelation of the pleasantest sort. 


There you have, in brief, the two main 
points in which Chrysler engineering 
now enables Maxwell so decidedly to 
excel its field. 


The man who has owned the average 
four-cylinder car probably expects from 
Maxwell nothing more than average 
four-cylinder results; and he is delight- 
fully surprised to encounter an entirely 
new degree of vibrationless performance. 


Maxwell’s bull-dog power is delivered 
in a flow as smooth and soft as satin. 


Not only are the reciprocating parts of 
the sturdy engine balanced to the frac- 
tion of an ounce; but the exclusive 
Maxwell spring mounting for the front 
end of the engine practically eliminates 
all sense of vibration. 


With no annoying engine vibration, and 
with the unusually easy riding of the 
car springs, Maxwell comes close to 
providing the ultimate of motoring 
comfort. 


The large crankshaft revolves in its big 
bearings on a film of oil under pressure, 
reducing main-bearing friction and wear 
to the vanishing point. 

Higher utilization of power—and greater 
economy—are made possible by the 
generous use of ball and roller bearings 
throughout the chassis. You can actually 
roll the good Maxwell with the push of 
one hand. 


Such things—and the use of high alloy 
and heat-treated steels, of a transmission 
and rear axle sturdy enough for a truck, 
of a six-inch heavy-gauge frame with six 
stout cross members—are important con- 
tributions to Maxwell’s unusual merit. 


They constitute tangible superiorities 
which are inducing thousands to choose 
the good Maxwell in preference to any- 
thing at anywhere near its price. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


There are Maxwell dealers everywhere. All are in position to extend the 
convenience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 
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—and now for those 
**three golden minutes’ 
I call my own 
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**The long, busy day sover at last. 


**And now for those ‘three golden 
minutes” I call my own, when I wipe 
away all of the day’s dirt and tired- 
ness. Then my skin can function 
normally all night and by morning 
be fresh and radiant. 
**I have found a cold cream that 
cleanses, revives and smooths ‘out 
tired lines all at the same time; one 
of such pureness, doctors prescribe 
it —Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream. 
**If you, too, will make it arule never 
to let your face touch its pillow at night 
until your skin is thoroughly cleansed 
with this perfect cold cream—you'll 
notice a difference.”” 
For sale at department and drug stores 
—the white package with the red 
bands—Tubes,10c,25c,50c. Jars,35c, 
50c, 85c and $1.50. 
There’s a ** Try-It-Yourself”’ trial 
tube for you—Free. Just send the 
coupon below. 

* . * 
Howto use those “Three Golden Minutes” 
1 — Smooth a coat of this lusxurious cold cream over 
your face and neck. 
II — Leave it on a minute to sink in. 


II] — Wipe of the cleansing cold cream with a 
smooth cloth and finish with a dash of wid water. 


Daggett & 
2 Ramsdell’s 


PERFECT 



































Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept, 1113 

214 West 14th St., New York. 

Please send me the trial tube of the Perfect Cold Cream 
you offer above. 














COLD CREAM 


THE HEART OF KATIE O’DOON 







(Continued from page 35) 


| 
} ” ; A 
| houseboat against the side of which was 
| nailed a canvas sign which read: 





MapaMe Minerva, MepiIuM. 
Know THEN THYSELF. 
Does He Love You ? 
Past AND Future TOLD By 
Patmistry, Carps, CrySTaL, TRANCE. 
SpeAK WitH Your BELOvep Deap! 


Katie stepped down the  gangplank, 
'through an open door, and into a darkened 


‘ |room in which there were a few chairs, a 


ltable and dingy draperies. This was Ma- 
dame Minerva’s “audience chamber.” Katie 
,crossed the room and entered a second one 
| behind it. This was Madame Minerva’s liv- 
|ing quarters, with two bunks on one side, 
a small kitchen stove opposite, a table in the 
middle and dirt and disorder everywhere. 
At the table, her upper body loosely asprawl 
across it, and a bottle and glass at her el- 
bow—the black-robed medium slept. Katie 
seized the shoulders and shook with all her 
strength, but could not shake back from its 
alcoholic trance this link between the living 
and the dead. She picked up the bottle 
and after upending it in the sink returned 
it to where it had stood. Then she seized 
a bucket with a rope attached to its handle, 
stepped out the rear kitchen door, and re- 
jentered with the pail brimming with a part 
| of the Hudson River. Grimly, with strain- 
ing effort, she raised the pail and dashed 
\the water over the head and shoulders of 
the woman. Madame Minerva came to, 
sputtering. 

“Wha'sis? Wha'sis?” she demanded 
thickly. 

“You stay awake there, Aunt Maggie, or 
you'll get another,” Katie threatened. 
|” Madame Minerva blinked stupidly at the 
|menacing little figure with the pail. She 
was really only in her middle thirties, but 
no stranger would have guessed it. 








ECOGNITION presently came into her 
heavy eyes and she smiled. “Why, it’s 
Katie. Glad to see you, Katie.” 

“That's lucky for you!” 

“Not feelin’ well, Katie. Wait till I have 
lil bracer.” She upturned the bottle, and 
stared in blank bewilderment at the empty 
glass. “Tha’s strange. Guess mus’ ’a’ drunk 

it all up. An’ not ‘nother drop on boat.” 
|She sighed. “How's y’r ma, Katie?” 
| “Buried. This afternoon.” 
“Buried? An’ I washn’t even asked to 
| funeral !” She began to weep in her ag- 
}grievement. “An’ y’r ma m’brother Ter- 
| ry’s wife. Thash not ri’, Katie. I'd come 
if you’d ’a’ tol’ me.” 

If Miss Kennedy had been taken aback 
by. Katie's brutal frankness, she should have 
|seen and heard Katie now. 

“You big drunken bum, you!” Katie 
‘lashed out at her aunt. “A fine picture 
|you'd ’a’ made at Ma’s funeral—you bottle 
/o’ rum with a dress around it!” 
| “Now, Katie—-’ Madame Minerva began 
to protest. 

“That’s what you are!” Katie snapped her 
off. “And get this: I've come to live with 
| you.” 

“Glad you have, Katie.” 

“And get this, too. You've gotta stop 
eatin’ nothin’ but gin, and you've gotta stick 
to your job.” 

“But, Katie,” her aunt whimpered, so- 
bered a bit by this prospect, “with my weak 
cons’tution, I got have a little stimulant.” 

“Aw, cut it! The river full o’ gin, that’s 
your idea of a little stimulant ! Now you 
wipe your face and go sleep your jag off.” 

Staggeringly Madame Minerva obeyed, and 
| soon was snoring heavily in the lower berth. 





Katie removed her hat, rolled up her sleeves, 
started a fire; and within four hours after 
her mother had been laid away Katie was 
on her knees beginning her fight against the 
dirt of the houseboat. 

Thus began the strange relationship be- 
tween Katie and her aunt which was to 
last for four years. They were years of 
moving up and dow. the Hudson, with the 
aid of a tow which was usually begged, but 
paid for when necessary; tying up for pe- 
riods near the poorer quarters of the river 
towns, for the poor and ignorant were Ma- 
dame Minerva’s clients. This long Odyssey 
had its many adventures, but they have no 
proper place in the present record of Katie 
ODoon. Katie herself, from the very be- 
ginning, regarded the houseboat and her 
experiences on it as merely a means of escap- 
ing school. She could have selected noth- 
ing better for her purpose than this wan- 
dering, uninspected life; during the four 
years she did not open a book. 


OWEVER, a few matters are worth set- 

ting down. After the interior of the boat 
had been cleaned, she seriously considered 
getting paint and freshening up the craft's 
exterior. But she learned that there was an 
unusual demand for houseboats that sea- 
son to be used as summer homes, and she 
realized that if she were to make the ex- 
terior attractive, then offers might be made 
for the boat, her aunt might sell it and go 
on an indefinite spree, and she would be left 
without a sanctuary. So, as much as it 
went against her most driving instinct, she 
allowed the boat to remain outwardly a 
disreputable slattern. However, she could 
not be idle; and on days when there were 
no clients, or her Aunt Maggie was “sick” 
—with all her efforts, Katie never did cure 
her aunt—she would venture into the towns 
and do a day’s washing or scrubbing. 

The most significant phase of this period 
was that, seeing everything and being imi- 
tative, Katie quickly perceived the devices 
by which her aunt was able to carry on her 
professional work. Recognizing this inter- 
est, Madame Minerva began in her sober 
moments to initiate her niece, whom she 
really liked despite Katie’s bullying, into the 
finer details of her mysteries; and noting 
the weird quality of the girl’s voice, she 
taught Katie the tricks of ventriloquism 
Thereafter, when Madame Minerva was in a 
trance and a sitter desired to speak with a 
departed soul, the thin spirit voice which 
crossed from the Great Beyond and seemed 
to drift down from incalculable space, came 
from the mouth of the hidden Katie 
O’Doon. 

Incidentally, during this period Katie reg- 
ularly ate plenty of food for the first time 
in her life. And every warm day she was 
in the Hudson, flashing spray as she went 
through the water at the full speed of her 
crawl stroke, or practicing fancy dives from 
the roof of the houseboat. She watched 
the tricks of the boys and tried them—to be- 
come presently the equal of any boy of her 
age along the entire length of the Hudson. 
And so it was that real muscle developed, 
and no longer were her activities dependent 
upon sheer nervous energy. 

During these four years Katie heard noth- 
ing from or about her father; for all she 
knew, he might have been dead, although 
he still remained a bogy to her. Also dur- 
ing these four years a great war was fought 
out, but of that booming destruction she 
heard nothing but the faintest echoes. 

If Katie knew nothing else, she knew the 
school and working laws for children in the 
State of New York. She knew the laws 
through conflict with them. All the while 
she had been counting the months until she 
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The Bid isone No Trump. There is no other bid. Declarer 
holds A, K, 9, 7 ofClubs; A, Q, 7, 6 of Diamonds; K, Q, 9 
of Hearts, 4, 5 of Spades. Dummy holds A, K, 9, 8, 2 of 

We US. PLAYING CAR 2. » Co. + Spadesand nothing elseabovean8 spot. Declarer wins first 
CINCINNA FACTORIES V, trick with Q of Diamonds. If Spades are evenly divided 
ysselt & between opponents, the declarercan go game. Could you? 





How would you play 
this dummy ? 


Get out your pack of Bicycle cards and try it. If it puzzles 
you, send for ‘‘Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge,” 128 pages 
—yours for 10 cents postage. 


The ablest men and women play bridge for amusement, 
for sociability, and for the training in concentration and 
analysis for which the game is noted. 


Invariably they use Bicycle Cards because the big indexes, 
perfect finish, and high quality help the expert player as well 
as the beginner to get the utmost recreation from any game. 
You can’t buy Bicycle superiority for less than Bicycle price. 


Send coupon for one or more of our interesting books 
THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 


Cincinnati, U.S. A. Dept. D-1 Windsor, Canada 


Operating Broadcasting Station WSAT. Let us know if you 
hear our programs. We invite comments and suggestions. 


Congress Cards are the most — : Buy either Bicycle or Con- 
artistic cards that can~ be RICYC Li - oe gress Cards in single packs or 
made. Especially designed for / . in the new two-pack cases 
parties, gifts, and prizes. Ex- holding two decks with con- 
quisite pictorialand decorative ~~ = trasting backs, especially con- 
backs in color; gold edges; | oe | venient for all games requir- 
handsome telescope cases. H ing two packs of cards. 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 
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Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge 
covers every subject including 
directions (# beginners, card 
valuations, bidding, doubling, re- 
doubling, language of bridge, 
leading, discarding, scoring, eti- 
quette, etc. 


Check the Books you want 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Dept D-1,Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. or 
Windsor, Canada 
Please send the books checked: 
Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge 
— described above... AOC 
The Official Rules of Card Games 
— 300 games, 250 pages..... ..20¢ 
Fortune Telling—withregularcards 6c 
Card Tricks — feats of magic for 
boys and adults 6c 
Entertaining with Cards—every- 
thing from invitation to menus...... 6c 
Card Stunts for Kiddies—build- 
ing, puzzles, Ctc...........cc.c000 conn 
Six Popular Card Games — Auc- 
tion, C ae 500, Pinochle, 
Solitaire, and Pitch....................0. 6C 
All seven books, 50c 
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Can you enjoy 
a pipe? 


There are smokers of tobacco in other 
forms who look with envious eyes on the 
contented and comfortable pipe-puffer. 


For there is an obvious peacefulness 
about pipe-smoking that rests the nerves 
and invites the soul to calm and pleasant 
contemplations. 


Millions of men do smoke pipes with 
undiluted satisfaction. Other thousands 
try a pipe, get their tongues burned, find 
the draught too strong, or have some other 
unhappy experience that discourages them. 


Our business, in a word, is to make pipe- 
smoking pleasant and enjoyable to any 
man that fancies this mode of tobacco 
incineration. We strive to do this by pro- 
viding a tobacco that doesn’t bite the 
tongue, doesn’t smoke too strong, doesn’t 
leave an after-taste. 


But we'll let Mr. Moxley tell it. Here 
is what he writes: 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Larus & Bro. Co. March 10, 1924. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


Please allow me to say a word of praise 
for “Edgeworth.” Last fall I thought I 
would try again to smoke a pipe—so I 
bought a pipe and a can of “Edgeworth” 
and can say very gladly that so far I have 
not had any sore tongue nor do I feel any 
“after-taste’’ from smoking. This is more 
important when you take into considera- 
tion tha, heretofore I had been unable to 
smoke a pipe on account of the sickening 
sensation had afterward, but that is 
gone forever and I for 
one am truly glad to be 
able to get the one good 
smoke, “Edgeworth.” 
Give my regards to 
Mr. Joe Rivers and Mr. 
James Edmund. 
(signed) Al J. Moxley 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may prove 
out all the virtues 
that its smokers 
claim for it. If 
you like it, so 
much the better 
for us both. If 
you don’t—well, 
that’s that! 

Write your 
came and address to Larus & Brother 
Company, 42 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in-be- 
tween sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 










To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 





should be sixteen; to her the magic of six- 
tcen was that it freed her to go to work— 
hard work, not the shiftlessness imposed by 
the houseboat life—with no snooping officer 
daring to interfere with her. 

She came to the evening before her six- 
teenth birthday with everything thought out. 
Purposely she had let her Aunt Maggie 
drink herself into insensibility. Toward 
midnight she took the six flatirons from the 
stove and noiselessly dropped them over- 
board. Then she seated herself at the 
kitchen table, and with a stub of a pencil, 
with what remained to her of her fifth- 
grade education, she slowly and painfully 
scrawled the following note: 


“Dere Ant Maggie 
“TI can’t bare it eni longer. I mene 
yur bein a drunkin bum. It aint no 
life. Ime borrowen a row boat. Ime 
rowen out to the midul of the river. 
Ime tyen the flat irns to my ankuls 
and jumpen in. If you see Dad tell 
him how it hapened. Good by. 
° “Katie.” 


Katie read through her suicide note with 
approval. It had two good points: her 
watery death might frighten her Aunt Mag- 
gie into sobriety; and it also eliminated all 
her fear of her father, since he would be- 
lieve her to be deep in the silt of the Hud- 
son. 

She placed the note under a bottle of 
whisky on.the table, where it would be cer- 
tain to be seen when her aunt emerged 
sufficiently from her stupor to feel the com- 
pelling desire for another drink. Then she 
slipped out and across the gangplank to 
where she had marked a riverman’s boat. 
This she set adrift, then hurried excitedly off 
through the gloomy outskirts of the little 
town. 

At last she was free! There was none 
to interfere! Her world was now her own, 
and she could work as she pleased. 


Chapter Three 


T ten o’clock the following morning 

Katie was in New York City, with no 
beggage (she had taken none of her few 
belongings, for that might have nullified the 
credibility of her suicide note) and with 
the small and secret savings of her house- 
boat life carefully sewed into her petticoat. 
To conceal her identity yet further she had 


| decided to change her name to Mary 


O’Brien; and she had decided that her fu- 
ture residence should be among the Irish 
of Hell's Kitchen. 

The change of name Katie adhered to; 
but she felt the heart-tug of the region which 
had been her childhood’s home, and after 
the fall of night made her feel more safe 
she ventured again into Cherry Lane. She 
had been absent only four years, but in- 
stantly she was aware of the vast change 
those four years had wrought. When she 
had taken flight the Irish still had a fight- 
ing foothold; now the Jews and Italians 
filled Cherry Lane completely—even that 
Irish landmark, Dan’s Place, was gone. 

She paused before her old tenement. Evi- 
dently the Blums still held their own, for 
against the lighted background of the front 
window showed the sign “Marriage Per- 
former.” Katie hesitated, then with sudden 
resolution went in. 

Mrs. Blum was at home, and did not 
recognize Katie. until the girl had declared 
her identity. Mrs. Blum was more fat and 
more kindly than ever, and at once had 
Katie eating noodle soup and gefilte fish. 
From Mrs. Blum Katie secured the neich- 
borhood news. Her father had long ago ap- 
peared when his workhouse sentence was 





over, had wept copiously and berated him- 
| self upon learninz of his wife's death and 
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his daughter’s disappearance, and had been 
seen no more. Nellie Harrigan had van- 
ished. Morris had been a grievous disap- 
pointment; instead of becoming a rabbi, he 
was now playing his violin in a motion- 
picture theater in Albany. His eyes had 
made him unfit for army service. Pietro 
Romano had been one of the first to en- 
list, and was now in France, where he had 
made quite a record in action. Later Katie 
was to learn that if Pietro had not acted 
promptly in the matter of enlistment and 
had not had the luck to be promptly shipped 
overseas, the police would have seen that 
he served his country in a way which would 
not have allowed Pietro so much personal 
freedom. 

Mrs. Blum’s best news was that the one- 
room apartment Katie and her mother had 
occupied was at present without a tenant. 
That news was an inspiration. There was 
no place where her father would be less 
likely to stumble across her than in her old 
home—particularly since old friends were 
gone and Mrs. Blum had promised to help 
her maintain her new identity of Mary 
O'Brien, which, with the change in her ap- 
pearance, presented no difficulties. So the 
following evening found Katie equipped 
with household goods in part loaned by 
Mrs. Blum, installed in the only real home 
she had ever known, and within the week 
it was quite like old times, for she was 
again doing the Kirschbaum wash. 

Mrs. Kirschbaum, whose husband was a 
jeweler, praised her work among her friends 
on Grand Street and East Broadway, and 
soon Katie’s mast of that monstrous back- 
yard shipwreck was constantly fluttering 
with ever-changing sails. Katie had as much 
as she could do for sixteen hours a day, 
over the tub and the ironing-board, and 
what with bringing and returning the 
clothes, she had not been so near content- 
ment since her mother’s death. She had no 
time now for her front-stoop concerts; in 
fact, she never thought of them. 


R six months she lived thus in her old 

surroundings, a happy hermit of toil. 
Then one morning, on answering a knock, 
she opened her door and there stood Miss 
Kennedy. That, too, was like old times. 

“Good morning, Katie. For I believe 
Mary O'Brien is really my friend Katie 
O'Doon.” 

“T wasn’t never your friend!” Katie flared 
at her old persecutor. And then defiantly: 
“You got no business botherin’ me! There 
aint a thing you can do to me. Think I 
don’t know my rights? I’m sixteen and a 
half now, and you can’t pull me back to 
no old school!” 

Miss Kennedy had learned much of hu- 
man nature during the years, especially the 
prideful human nature of the poor. So now 
her sense of duty did not prompt her to an- 
tagonize Katie. The washtub might have 
told her part of Katie’s story, even if she 
had not already wheedled most of Katie’s 
Odyssey from Mrs. Blum. It is to Miss 
Kennedy’s credit that she felt a sense of 
awe in the presence now of the belligerent, 
girlish figure, sleeves high-rolled, who had 
worked her hardest to escape all the things 
for which Miss Kennedy stood. 

“I’m not trying to pull you back to school, 
Katie; I know I caa’t,” she said with a 
smile. “Why, what a clean place you have! 
May I come in?” 

“What d’you come for?” demanded the 
hostile Katie. 

Miss Kennedy had learned the magic word 
that unlocked Katie’s soul. “Money.” 

Katie regarded her suspiciously; then, 
“Come in,” she said abruptly. And when 
the other was seated in the room’s one 
chair, she asked sarcastically: “Peddlin’ oil 
stock now ?” 

Miss Kennedy retained her smile. “It’s 
you I want to get the money for, Katie 
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Listen carefully; I want you to think about 
Something. As a washerwoman you're mak- 
ing about as much money now as you'll 
ever make. The pay for that kind of work 
is practically fixed. There’s no future in 
doing it, and it’s wearing work. It wore 
your mother out when she was only thirty- 
three. Katie, I want you to make more 
money.” 

“I’m willin’ to listen. How?” Katie 
grudged her. 

Hers was a difficult case, Miss Kennedy 
had to admit on further thought. Katie 
was limited to positions where industry and 
quickness of hand would be regarded as 
assets, and her woeful lack of education 
would not count too heavily against her. 
Miss Kennedy had an inspiration; one of 
those five-and-ten-cent chain stores, where 
ali the articles on a counter were of a single 
labeled price, where the customer was also 
the salesman, where all the girl had to do 


was to slip the purchase into a bag and | 


accept the purchase price—that was the 
very thing! 


HERE followed much argument with 
Katie. But a week later Katie—rather, 
Mary O’Brien—her trade of washerwoman 
behind her, and now in a black dress of 


cheap crépe de chine with white collar and | 


cuffs, was ‘installed at a counter on which 
were glass beads, necklaces and dress orna- 
ments priced at ten cents. Thus another stage 
in the career of Katie O’Doon had been 
reached. After her years of comparative 
solitude, Katie was at first bewildered by 


the crowds of women who pushed through | 


the aisles and pawed about her counter. 
But soon she became accustomed to this 
seeming human chaos and instinctively be- 
gan her valuable study of human nature 
as seen from behind a five-and-ten-cent 
counter. 

Next to her were the laces. That counter 
was in the custody of a serious, thin-haired 
blonde named Amy Miller. On Katie's sec- 
ond day in the store she and Amy lunched 
together in a cafeteria, and thereafter lunch- 
ing with Amy became an established custom. 
Amy was an orphan, almost nineteen, and 
had been in her second year at high school 
when the death of her father, who had 
owned a tiny periodical and stationery shop, 
had compelled her to go to work. She was 
really a very nice girl who put on no airs 
despite her advantages, and almost from the 
first the imitative Katie began unconsciously 
to reshape herself after this superior model. 

She had been at the bead counter for a 
week when Amy made a proposal. Amy’s 


roommate had just left to be married; | 


would Katie share her room and its rent? 
Katie considered for a day; it seemed to 
her that all her roots were down in Cherry 
Lane; but in the end she uprooted herself, 
never to see Cherry Lane again except on 


occasional visits, and went to live with | 


Amy Miller. 


She gradually fell in love with Amy; sk: | 


had never had a real girl friend before. 


But though she admired Amy, and her} 
clothes, and the way she did her fluffy | 


straw-colored hair, Katie was not dominated 
by her friend; no one was ever to dom- 
inate Katie, except as she accepted domi- 
nation of her own free will. The store was on 
Fifth Avenue in the very center of the smart 
shopping district, and during part of their 
luncheon hour and after they had been let 
out for the day, they found pleasure, as 
children find pleasure in fairy tales of princes 
and princesses, in walking along the Avenue 
and gazing into the show windows of the 
smart shops at the marvelous hats and 
gowns there displayed—their gaze critical 
but unenvious, for Katie, at least, knew 
that such hats and gowns were never to be 
for her. 

On their evening walks they were often 
accompanied by a young man whom Amy 
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Why Not 


Accept this test now? Find out if this Shaving 
Cream is all that men claim? 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 
The other day a man wrote in to thank me for the 1o-day tube his wife 


had sent in for! 
90% of the men who come to Palmolive Shaving Cream start from 


that point. 
We rest our case on a test. A test we send you free. Won't you 


do me the kindness to mail in the coupon and to make it? 


Excels in 5 big ways 


Palmolive occupies a unique position in its field. 

It represents the experience of 60 years in soapmaking . . . the best men 
know in that field. Over 130 formulas were discarded before the right one was 
found. 

It embodies the 5 distinct advantages: 


1—Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2—Softens the beard in one minute. 

3—Maintains its creamy fullness 10 minutes on the face. 
4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
5—Fine after-effects, due to palm and olive oil content. 


Now a test — please 


Now in justice to yourself and us, we ask the courtesy of a trial. 
It may bring you a new conception of shaving. 
Mail the coupon for free 10-shave tube. Detach it now before you forget. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palm- 
olive After Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn't show. 
Leaves the skin smooth and fresh. Try the sample we send 
free with tube of Shaving Cream. Clip coupon now. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING seat 


and a Can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
pt. B-o20 
Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive 
Company, (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. Address for 
residents other than Wisconsin, The Palmolive Com- 
pany, (Del. Corp.) 3702 Lron Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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forehead 


Such a wonderful new cream! 
Smooth just a touch of it over 
nose, forehead, chin. Instantly, 
the shine disappears. In its place, 
a delightful freshness; a soft, 
lovely finish. 


This finish lasts for hours and hours; be- 
cause Vauv does not just cover up shine, 
but actually corrects it—by absorbing excess 
oil and reducing enlarged pores. 


It is also a perfect powder base. This 
means double protection, for Vauv keeps the 
shine off and the powder on! 

Vauv is absolutely harmless. In fact, it is 
an increasing benefit. No fear that it will 
clog the pores. It cleanses them instead; for 
when it is washed off, it carries away all the 
impurities it has absorbed. 


In just a week or two, if you have used it 
regularly every day, such an improvement— 
less and less trouble with enlarged pores, less 
trouble with such blemishes as blackheads! 


Send for tube today 


Vauv is now on sale at most drug and de- 
partment stores, “ope soc. But if your 
dealer cannot supply you, just send us your 
name and address with 3c (regular price 
plus postage) for a generous, full-size tube. 
Or for 10c we will send you a week's trial 
sample tube. THE VAUV CO. (for Jane 
Morgan), 271 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRONOUNCED VOVE 

















introduced as Mr. James Harmon. Mr. 
Harmon was a shipping clerk in a big de- 
partment store. Very early in their friend- 
ship Amy blushingly confided her great se- 
cret; she and Jimmie were engaged, and 
were to be married as soon as Jimmie got 
a raise—and wasn't Jimmie simply grand? 
Katie agreed that Jimmie was; she really 
did like Jimmie. 


5 ge occasionally the trio became a quar- 
tet, for Morris Blum had deserted Al- 
bany and was now playing in a New York 
motion-picture theater. Morris was now 
twenty-one, still slight of build, rather awk- 
ward or at least embarrassed with every- 
thing except his violin. When with Katie 
he was ever stealing shy glances at her 
from his sensitive, spectacled eyes; but the 
meaning of those glances found no expres- 
sion in his talk. However, Katie saw little 
of Morris, for her hours in the store and 
his in the theater allowed them little time 
in common. 

Also Miss Kennedy occasionally called 
upon the two girls. Katie’s hatred of her 
old persecutor had slowly melted away, and 
she had begun to have a real liking for the 
ccnscientious truant officer. However, Miss 
Kennedy was still averse to saying anything 
to Katie about education. 

These were halcyon days for Katie O’- 
Doon. Her only disaffection with life arose 
from an unspent surplus of energy. Eight 
hours in the store, doing her personal wash, 
making all her own hats and clothes and 
those of Amy—Amy did not have Katie’s 
eye for effect nor her sure and clever hands 
—that was not enough for Katie O’Doon. 

In the year and more that Katie spent be- 
hind her counter heaped with its glass 
jewels, Katie added a full inch to her height 
and seven pounds to her weight, and de- 
veloped that slender, lithesome, yet gra- 
ciously rounded figure that at a later period 
artists and theatrical managers were to rave 
about. At this time, however, Katie was 
as unconscious of all her physical assets 
as a cradled child. Beauty of person or of 
possession had had no part in her life, ex- 
cept as something belonging to other people. 

Then, suddenly, these halcyon days were 
ended. Late one afternoon in March she 
attempted to dart across a street in the 
middle of a block—Katie was never one for 
patient waiting—when a furious blast as- 
saulted her left ear. She halted, turned, for 
an instant stood paralyzed. Almost upon 
her was a splendid green roadster, a white- 
faced young woman at the wheel, a white- 
faced young man beside her. 

“Lily—the emergency!” cried the young 
man. 

There was a grinding of brakes. But in 
a split second, Katie was a huddled heap in 
the gutter, all consciousness gone from her. 


Chapter Four 


HEN Katie emerged from her uncon- 
sciousness, she gazed around in amaze- 
ment. The last thing she remembered was 
that big car striking her down, and now 
here she was in the cleanest bed she had 
ever seen, and in a white, airy room which 
was likewise the cleanest she had ever 
seen, and by the window sat a_white- 
uniformed woman reading. Katie’s left leg 
was an immovable weight with a core of 
throbbing pain and her head ached dizzily. 
For several minutes she watched the woman 
in white, the while she strove to bridge this 
remarkable hiatus in her life. 
“Hello there, you,” she said presently. 
The nurse sprang up and came to her side. 
“So you’ve gained your mind at last,” she 
said. “I must report at once to Dr. Greg- 
ory. Please be quiet until I come back.” 
She had been gone no more than a min- 
ute when she returned in the company of 





a white-jacketed young man. With an air 
of supernormal responsibility, which seems 
a characteristic of all young house-surgeons, 
he made his examination. “Doing well, 
Miss Gray, but must be kept quiet,” he 
said, and hurried out to his next case. 

“Say, nurse, how long’ve I been here?” 
Katie asked. 

“Two days. But you heard the doctor’s 

orders. Try to sleep.” 
_ Katie found it easy enough to slip back 
into unconsciousness. When she awoke again 
the headache was gone and she felt better. 
She felt still better after she had disposed 
of the bowl of chicken broth which the 
nurse promptly had ready for her. 

“Say, how'd I get here and what hap- 
pened to me?” the revitalized Katie de- 
manded. “And am I going to get well?” 

Nurse Gray told her of her injuries: a 
leg broken just below the knee, and slight 
concussion of the brain. Yes, she was go- 
ing to get well—in time. She had been run 
down by Miss Lillian Spencer, one of the 
richest and socially most prominent young 
women in New York. 

“My being ‘ere must be costing me an 
awful lot of money,” said the ever-practical 
Katie. ‘Believe me, I'm going to swat that 
Spencer lady good and plenty when I get 
out of here!” 

“You wont have to wait till you get out,” 
smiled Nurse Gray. “Miss Spencer brought 
you here, and she’s been here two or three 
times every day to see you, and besides has 
telephoned two or three times a day.” 

“You don’t say!” said Katie suspiciously. 
The idea of a rich young woman of the 
upper world paying her any attention, no 
matter what the circumstances, did not seem 
at all credible to her. Rich young ladies 
didn’t act that way. 

The nurse with professional briskness now 
took up a pad. “Please give me your name 
and tell me about yourself. You see, there 
was nothing on you to identify you.” 


ATIE silently gave thanks for this. Being 

run down by a rich and swell young 
lady—why, that was the kind of thing that 
might have got into the newspapers, and 
somehow brought about the ever-dreaded re- 
appearance of her father. 

“Mary O’Brien,” replied Katie, and gave 
a garbled version otf her life. 

Nurse Gray had just recorded these in- 
vented details, when an orderly called her 
out. She was back in a minute. 

“There’s a gentleman to see you, Mafy,” 
she announced. “He’s been here several 
times before.” 

“Is he drunk?” Katie asked quickly, with 
a fresh fear of her father. 

“Drunk?” Nurse Gray was puzzled. 
“Why, no. He’s a gentleman who’s been 
here several times, but he hasn’t given his 
name or business.” 

That would be Morris Blum, Katie de- 
cided, so she consented to see her caller. 
But the gentleman whom Nurse Gray ush- 
ered in was an utter stranger. He was full- 
bodied, youngish, confident and reassuring 
in manner, and was well dressed, though he 
gave out an instant impression of greasiness. 

“My name’s Levin,” he said at once, tak- 
ing a chair beside her bed as Nurse Gray 
withdrew. “Awfully sorry about your 
smash-up. I’m your lawyer.” 

“My lawyer!” exclaimed the astonished 
Katie. This was her first contact with the 
breed of “ambulance chaser,” the pest of 
all hospitals and insurance companies. 

“Yes, your lawyer,” Mr. Levin went on 
with his ingratiating assurance. “And I 
don’t cost you a cent in advance—just fifty 
per cent of what I collect. And, believe me, 
Miss O’Brien”—he had secured her name 
from the nurse—“we can collect a lot from 
Miss Spencer. I suggest that we claim dam- 
ages in the amount of one hundred thousand 
dollars.” 
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“One hundred thousand dollars!” breathed 
Katie. 

“Yes—and I think we can get it,” went 
on Mr. Levin rapidly. “I’ve already exam- 
ined all details of the case in your behalf. 
Miss Spencer is rich—orphan—has an old 
aunt living with her—social position the 
highest—spends money like water. She'll 
come across easy, without a trial—afraid 
not to. That'll be fifty thousand clean for 
you.” 

Katie stared at his reassuring countenance. 
Fifty thousand dollars! The amount dazed 
her—only a short time since had she been 
telling fortunes at fifty cents apiece, and 
doing family washes at a dollar and a half 
1 day. But before she could make response, 
footsteps sounded without, and two persons 
entered—a young man and a young woman, 
the young woman leading. The latter in- 
stantly seized Katie’s eyes: she wore a short 
coat of fluffy Siberian squirrel and on her 
blonde head a darling little spring hat that 
a dozen days before had been born in Paris 
—most obviously one of those divine crea- 
tures chosen by Fate to ride up and down 
Fifth Avenue in splendid motorcars. And 
she was beautiful—though just now her face 
was pale and strained. 


MPULSIVELY she went to her knees at 

Katie’s bedside and her words poured from 
her. “I’m the person who almost killed 
you—I'm Lillian Spencer. They just tele- 
phoned me that you were well enough to be 
scen and I came right over. It may seem 
a silly thing to you to say just now, but 
I've been almost sick ever since the accident, 
and I don’t want ever to touch a wheel 
again. I can’t tell you how sorry I am— 
but I want you to know that I want to do 
everything to try to make things right for 
you.” 

In stupefied silence Katie gazed into the 
beautiful contrite face she had so recently 
declared she was going to swat; and for 
that matter, the smart friends of Lily 
Spencer would have been amazed to see the 
reckless, gay but proud “Old Lil” in such 
a posture. This was not at all what Katie 
had expected. But Lawyer Levin coughed 
gently behind a pudgy hand, and spoke in 
Katie’s stead. 

“That makes the case much simpler, Miss 
Spencer, your saying straight out that you 
want to make things right. Miss O’Brien 
will settle the case for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“One hundred thousand!” exclaimed Miss 
Spencer. “Why, I judged from her clothes 
that she was a shop-girl, and I thought—” 
She turned to her companion. “What do 
you think of their price, Billy?” 

“Altogether too much—utterly absurd,” 
was the prompt reply. Katie turned her 
eves upon this “Billy” person. Instantly 
she classified him also as a swell; he was 
good-looking—wore fine clothes—perhaps 
twenty-five. The beautiful lady might have 
been twenty or twenty-one. 

“One hundred thousand dollars 
price,” Mr. Levin reiterated firmly. 
_ “Why—why, you see, I have a bank check 
in my bag which I have been carrying 
around for two days. I _thought—I 
thought—” 

“One hundred thousand,” Mr. Levin in- 
terrupted in his most polite, legal manner. 
“Considering all the circumstances we feel 
sure such an amount will be awarded us 
by any court.” 

“Court? Court?” repeated Miss Spencer. 
“I don’t want to go to court.” She turned 
distressed eyes of corn-flower blue upon 
Katie. “This gentleman is your lawyer, is 
he, Miss O’Brien? They tell me that is your 
nhame. 

Thus far Katie had not said a word since 
the sudden entrance of Miss Spencer. For 
a moment longer she continued to gaze si- 
lently into the face of this brilliant person 
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The surest way to build a bigger business is 
to increase the capacity of your associates 


HERE are just two kinds of 
men at the head of American 
business. 

One kind thinks of business in terms 
of plants and raw materials and capi- 
tal; the other thinks primarily in terms 
of men. 

The first tries to carry the whole 
load, and frequently breaks under it. 

The second thinks in terms of men 
and gets them; encourages them to 
grow; and the growth of his company 
is the automatic result of their develop- 
ment. 

This message is addressed primarily 
to executives of the second class. The 
kind of officials who realize that busi- 
ness is men; and that men are what 
their training makes them. 


The business you most admire 


i you will write down the names of 
the business organizations you most 
admire—those that are largest and 
have made most progress, you will find 
this to be true: 

In every one of them are scores of execu- 

tives who are enrolled in the Alexander 

Hamilton Institute's Modern Business 

Course and Service, usually with the en- 

couragement and often at the suggestion of 

their superiors. 

“When I learned that fifty of our men 
had enrolled in your Course the value of 
our stock rose several points in my estima- 
tion,” wrote George M. Verity, President 
of the American Rolling Mill Co. 

“Personally, I cannot speak too highly 
of the Course,” says J. H. Carter, Vice 
President of the National City Bank, who 
writes to tell what it has accomplished for 
163 members of that organization. 

“The good that our people have derived 
from it has been phenomenal,” said 
Charles E. Murnan, when he was Vice 
President of the United Drug Company. 


Who will be your executives 
ten years from now? 
"THESE quotations could be matched by 

hundreds of others. There is hardly 
an important business in America which 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


has not its quota of Institute-trained men. 

These organizations know who their 
future executives are to be. 

Do you know who will be competent to 
direct your business ten years from now? 

Are there men in your organization who 
are following the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute’s Modern Business Course and 
Service? 

If there are, watch those men. They 
will repay the watching; you will need 
bigger places for them, if you are to hold 
them; their growth will demand it. 


Any man should be glad to 
follow men like these 


HESE are the men who form the Ad- 
visory Council of the Institute: 
Dr. Joseph French Johnson, Dean of 
the New York University School of 
Commerce; T. Coleman DuPont, the 
well-known business executive; Percy 
H. Johnston, President of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York; Dexter 
S. Kimball, Dean, College of Engineer- 
ing, Cornell University; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent consulting en- 
gineer; Frederick H. Hurdman, Certi- 
fied Public Accountant and business 
advisor; Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist. 
Their names are evidence to you that 
the training of the Institute must be un- 
usual in its plan and its results. 


A book that every executive 
should have 


[* YOU want big men about you, instead 
of mediocre men; men who can take 
more responsibility every year, and whose 
minds are fertile in ideas, based on a real 
knowledge of business fundamentals—then 
you want a copy of “A Definite Plan for 
Your Business Progress.” It is a descrip- 
tive book published by the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute for distribution to 
thoughtful men. 

Your copy is waiting your request; no 
obligation; merely mail the coupon. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute | 


181 Astor Place New York City | 


Send me “A Definite Plan for Your Busi- 
ness Progress’’ without obligation, FREE. 
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Beautiful Hair ~».«- 


No matter what 
the style in which 
you wear your 
hair, it can be 
made and kept 
beautiful by faith- 
ful use of 


ED. PINAUD’S 
HAIR TONIC 


This delightful 
French Eau de 
Quinine is fine for 
dandruff and im- 
arts a refined 
ragrance. 


For washing 
the hair 


you should use 
the latest creation 
of this famous 
Parfumeur. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
ELIXIR SHAMPOO 


It demonstrates 
the French idea of 
a perfect shampoo. 
Perfumed with 
Eau de Quinine 
fragrance. 


Ask us for testing bottles 
of these fine French prod- 
ucts. Write today enclos- 
ing 10¢ for both bottles. 





Parfumerie 
ED. PINAUD 


Dept. 30 
ED. PINAUD Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
204 King St., E., Toronto 


You should also know 
ED. PINAUD’S Lilac 
Bath Salts, Lilac Talc, 
Lilac Vegetal Perfume. 


Please refuse substitutes 








from another world who had so nearly- killed 
her. Somehow, very strangely, she felt her- 
self not hating this person at all. 

“No, lady, this bird aint my lawyer,” 
Katie said suddenly. “He’s just somc'hing 
the cat brought in. Never saw him till 
about a minute before you came.” She 
rolled her head on the pillow to face Mr. 
Levin. “You know the way in here, so 
you must know the way out. Beat it.” 

“But—but—” stammered Mr. Levin. 

“Beat it, or Ill call the nurse!” Katie 
ordered. 


R. LEVIN took his hat and withdrew 
from the situation which for two days 
he’d regarded as a fortune. Miss Spencer 
glaneed in questioning bewilderment at her 
companion, and at a glance from him she 
turned again to Katie, drawing the check 
from her bag. 
“Miss O’Brien,” she said, “would ten 
thousand dollars be a satisfactory settle- 


ment ?” 

“No, lady.” 

“No? Then how much more do you 
want ?” 


Katie figured that ten thousand dollars 
represented to her exactly the same as the 
fifty thousand the lawyer had proposed; 
both amounts were beyond her calculation. 

“Lady,” she said finally, “I never made 
more’n ten dollars a week in my life. I ran 
into your machine and you ran into me, so 
I guess it was as much my fault as it was 
But it was me that was knocked 


yours. 
out. Of course, you can’t pay for the pain 
in my leg. But if you'll pay for my keep 


while I’m here, and pay for my keep until 
I'm strong enough to get me another job— 
why, I guess we'll call it square.” 

“What!” cried the astounded Miss Spen- 
cer. “Why, of course I'll pay more than 
that!” 

“That’s all it’s worth,” said Katie, stub- 
bornly yet respectfully. “I aim to get all 
that's comin’ to me, and not to take any- 
thing that aint comin’ to me.” 

“Did you ever hear anything like that in 
your life, Billy!” Miss Spencer breathed, her 
gaze still on Katie's face. 

The young man was also gazing at Ka- 
tie with quickened interest. Katie liked his 
eyes; they were gray and pleasant. Yes, he 
was certainly a swell. 

“Will you sign your proposition,. Miss 
O’Brien!” he asked. “I need only to change 
a few phrases in the paper I brought along.” 

“Sure I'll sign it,’ Katie said promptly. 

“Sure you don’t sign it!” declared Miss 
Spencer. Suddenly she smiled, and Katie 
thought her more brilliantly beautiful than 
before. “You see, Miss O’Brien, Billy here 
is a lawyer and this is his first case—that’s 
why he’s so eager. But I'll see that he 
doesn’t swindle you!” Then impulsively: 
“What a dear you are—and what wonder- 
ful hair you have!” 

Katie blushed deeply: it was really breath- 
taking to be called a “dear” by this beau- 
tiful lady. She glanced down at her hair, 
which lay on either side of her in two thick, 
long, glossy braids. It really was rather 
nice hair. Until this moment Katie had 
hardly thought of her hair except as a 
nuisance which she had to comb. 


EFORE leaving, Miss Spencer asked if 

Katie wanted anything else. Nothing, 
said Katie, except that notice of her where- 
abouts be sent to Morris Blum, Amy Miller 
and Miss Kennedy. In the days that fol- 
lowed these three were frequently with her, 
for the rules about visiting days did not 
apply to private rooms. Morris brought his 
violin, and with his instrument muted to suit 
the hospital’s requirements of quiet, he 
played her compositions of Chopin, with 
their fundamental spirit of haunting and 
beautiful melancholy—and these Katie did 
not like, for she was never to like or under- 
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stand that deified’ music which~ is called 
classical. Also, however, Morris played 
brighter and livelier snatches, and these she 
did like. Later on she was to learn that 
these were the compositions of Morris him- 
self. But Morris came only three times; 
then the musical comedy in whose orchestra 
he was then playing ended its New York 
run, and Morris moved with it to Chicago. 

When Amy came she gossiped of the 
store, and that was interesting, but she 
talked chiefly of Jimmie, their contemplated 
marriage and the little apartment uptown 
with herself its devoted mistress. The con- 
scientious Miss Kennedy came regularly dur- 
ing her few spare hours; and since it was 
her understanding that the proper procedure 
in a hospital was to read aloud to the pa- 
tients, she read Katie many excellent books 
—and during these readings Katie pleas- 
antly dozed. 

Miss Spencer came almost daily. During 
her second visit, with her gay impulsive im- 
periousness, she stated that she had had 
enough of this “missing” of each other and 
of Katie's addressing her as “lady,’ and she 
declared that thereafter she was going to 
call Katie Mary, and Mary was to call her 
Lily. Katie agreed to this proposal so far 
as it concerned her own name;- but she 
begged off on the rest of it, consenting only 
to call the other “Miss Spencer.” To Katie 
it seemed almost sacrilegious to call by her 
first name this brilliant person from another 
sphere. 

On several occasions the awing but pleas- 
ant young gentleman called Billy came with 
Miss Spencer. On one day when he did not 
come, Katie asked with her inherent direct- 
ness: 

“What does he work at, that Mr. Gor- 
don ?” 

“What does Billy Gordon work at?” Lily 
Spencer laughed as at a great joke. “Why, 
my dear, he’s a lawyer; but Billy Gordon’s 
most important occupation at present is 
trying to escape the oodles of conniving 
young females who aré trying to trap him 
into marriage.” 


K 4% gazed at the other, her large eyes 
very grave. “I don’t see why he’d want 
to escape you, Miss Spencer. I'd think he'd 
want to marry you.” 

“Billy Gordon marry me!” Again, Lily 
Spencer laughed gleefully. “What an idea! 
Why, Billy and I have known each other 
since we were kids. Always played together. 
We're great pals—but Billy doesn’t have the 
marrying sort of love for me, and I don’t 
have the marrying sort of love for Billy. 
Besides,’ we're related in some way—about 
thirty-second cousins.” 

And then she continued more soberly: 
“You see, Billy had just graduated from a 
law-school when America got into the war. 
He served as a captain in the American 
forces that remained in Germany. He got 
his discharge only six months ago, and like 
most of the young men who were in the 
army he’s finding it hard to settle down to 
ordinary life. Besides, Billy’s got quite a 
bit of money in his own name—ten mil- 
lions—perhaps twenty. He'll have more 
later. His father is Big Bill Gordon—you 
know, the international banker.” 

That sounded very impressive; but for 
some reason which she did not then analyze 
Katie was not exactly satisfied with the 
stated reasons for Mr. Gordon’s not work- 
ee 

The bones of clean youth knit quickly, 
and within three weeks of her entrance into 
the hospital, Katie was hobbling around on 
crutches although her leg was still in a cast. 
Then one afternoon Lillian Spencer breezed 
in with: 

“I’ve got a job for you—Madame Rav- 
enal—but we'll talk of that tomorrow. Just 
now there’s more pressing business. I’m go- 
ing to take you home with me this after- 
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noon. Got it all fixed up with the hospital 
authorities.” 

“Me go home with you!” exclaimed Katie 
in stupefaction and sudden fear. She had 
no idea where Miss Spencer lived, but the 
place must be something terribly grand. 
“Please, if it’s the same to you, I think—I 
think I'd rather stay here.” 

When willful Lily Spencer made up her 
mind to do a thing, she usually found some 
way to do it. During the past weeks she 
had discovered Katie’s reverent regard for 
money. 

“Listen, Mary—it’s like this. I’ve got a 
big house, and no one living in it but Aunt 
Angelica and myself, and Aunt Angelica is 
semiparalyzed and hardly ever leaves her 
bed. The house is full of rooms going to 
waste. So why should I pay for you here 
when I can keep you at home and save the 
money ?” 

Katie had no answer to such sound fi- 
nancial reasoning; so she consented, stipu- 
lating that she would remain only until she 
was well enough to secure a job. 


Chapter Five 


N hour later Miss Spencer and the chauf- 

feur helped her out of the limousine 
and to the door of a very large house just 
off Fifth Avenue in the East Seventies. The 
door was opened by a stiff elderly butler 
whom Miss Spencer addressed as “James.” 
With James substituting for the chauffeur, 
Katie was slowly aided up two flights of 
stairs and into a large richly furnished 
room. 

“I guess we both feel the need of a bracer, 
Mary,” said Lillian Spencer after Katie had 
been settled in an easy-chair. “James, mix 
me the usual.” 

They chatted until James returned carry- 
ing a tray on which were glasses and a 
cocktail shaker. He was dismissed, and Lil- 
lian decanted two cocktails, one of which 
she offered to Katie. 

“If it’s the same to you, Miss Spencer, I’d 
rather not.” 

“Don’t you like cocktails, Mary?” 

“I don’t know. I never tasted one.” 

Lillian Spencer laughed gayly. “What a 

little puritan I’ve found! I suppose you've 
never even seen a person take a drink, 
Mary ?” 
“That’s all I have seen, Miss Spencer. 
People drinking! Drink made a bum outa 
my father, and it made a bum outa my 
aunt. If I got started it might make a bum 
outa me. So I aint goin’ to get started.” 

Lillian Spencer stared. “What a queer 
creature you are, Mary!” Then again she 
laughed her gay laugh. “Well, I’m not 
afraid it’s going to make a bum out of me— 
and your refusal increases my share.” 

She drank the cocktail intended for Katie, 
then her own, then poured the dividend 
from the shaker and downed that. The 
sight of this beautiful Miss Spencer bolting 
those three drinks went through Katie like 
a jagged knife. It didn’t matter so much if 
an old rum-hound like Aunt Maggie— 

“Come, I'll show you your quarters,” her 
hostess interrupted her reflections. “I’m go- 
ing out to dinner, and I’ve got to dude my- 
self up.” 

It developed that this huge room, which 
Katie had judged must be the chief room in 
the house, was to be her own private sit- 
ting-room. Next was a bedroom almost 
as large, and beyond that a vast bathioom 
all porcelain and tile and nickel and towel- 
racks that Katie thought were cut-glass. 





But Katie managed to restrain her amaze- 
ment until after Lillian had hurried away to 
dress. Then she sank loosely back in her | 
easy-chair. All this splendid place for her! | 
She thought of the one-room home in 
Cherry Lane—of her bunk in Aunt Maggie’s | 
houseboat—of the dark small room she and | 
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One Happy Day 


She learned how to beautify teeth 


Countless people have attained 
prettier teeth by making this ten-day 
test. They accepted this offer, they 
watched the results. Then they re- 
solved to brush teeth im this new 
way. 

Now, wherever you go, you see 
the whiter, cleaner teeth this method 
brought about. 


They fight the film 


Film is the teeth’s great enemy— 
that viscous film you feel. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
No ordinary tooth paste can effec- 
tively combat it. 

Soon that clinging film discolors, 
then forms dingy coats. That’s why 
teeth grow cloudy. 

Film also holds food substance 


That’s why dental research sought 
ways to fight that film. Eventually 
tw6 ways were found. One disinte- 
grates the film at all stages of for- 
mation. One removes it without 
harmful scouring. 

These methods have been proved 
by many tests. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 

The results are so remarkable 
that careful people of some 50 na- 
tions have adopted this new-day 
dentifrice. 


The hidden results 


But the visible results are not 
alone important. Pepsodent multi- 
plies the alkalinity of the saliva, also 
its starch digestant. Thus 





which ferments and forms 


—— 





acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Hardly one in fifty es- 
caped film troubles under 
old ways of tooth brushing. (_~ 





‘Protect the 
Enamel 

|| Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 
with an agent far 
softer than enam- 
|} el. Never use a 
film combatant 
|| which contains 
|| harsh grit 


it gives Nature multiplied 
power in the fight against 
starch and acids on teeth. 

These combined results 
mean a new dental era. The 
benefits belong to you and 
yours. Let this delightful 
ten-day test show you how 
much they mean. 











Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 





Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A surprise 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film-coats disappear. 

You will be amazed and delighted. You 
will want that new beauty, that new safety 
all your life. Cut out coupon now, 











| 10-DAY TUBE FREE ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 283, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family. 
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Exguistre MORSELS 
of Vanilla Chocolate, 
wrapped in pure tin 
foil. Delicious as 
sun-ripened fruit. A 
delightful food-con- 
fection for the entire 
family. Tempting to 
the last piece. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
$1.00 for a pound box. 


B The only 


PhocolateBuds 


H. O. Wupur & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
Makers of Wilbur’s Cocoa 


* TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S PATENT OFFICE 
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Amy had shared, cooking over a gas-jet. 
It couldn’t be possible that she was really 
here—and yet here she really was! 

She was still marveling, when James en- 
tered with her dinner on a tray. A sense 
of degradation in his every movement, he 
silently arranged the dinner upon an inva- 
lid’s ta’le drawn before her, and was half- 
way back to the door when Katie spoke 
sharply: 

“James!” 

He turned about. 

“Say, you old neckful of starch! You 
come back here and get wised up to some- 
thing! Come on—don’t stand there like 
your feet growed right outa the floor!” 

The butler hesitated, then returned to her 
side. Her black eyes blazed up at him. 

“Now get this, jazbo! You're sore at 
me, and don’t like waitin’ on me and are 
only doin’ it because you got orders from 
your boss. That goes double! I don’t like 
bein’ waited on by you! I don’t belong 
here. I'd rather be down in the kitchen, 
waitin’ on myself. I’m only here because 
Miss Spencer made me come. I’m trying to 
please her. So you're not doin’ me a favor 
—not one damned bit! You hang on to 
that idea—” 

The butler’s expressionless face fell agape 
at this tirade, then turned scarlet. Then it 
performed the seemingly impossible: it 
smiled. 

“Fine for you, miss. I like them with 
spirit. It'll be a pleasure to wait on you— 
the same as on my own daughter, which I 
never had one.” 

That was one quality of Katie O’Doon 
which rarely failed her—the instinct to say 
or do the right thing in the right manner at 
the right time. James told in the servants’ 
hall of Katie’s outburst; and all the while 
she remained in Lily Spencer’s house Lily 
Spencer’s servants were devoted to her. 


= slept little that night. She was too 
bewildered by the luxurious comfort- 
ableness of everything to be able to feel 
any comfort. She would have slept better 
in her bunk in Aunt Maggie’s houseboat. 
And then she kept thinking and worrying 
about the job of which she was to learn on 
the morrow. Madame Ravenal! She knew 
well enough who Madame Ravenal was— 
just about the smartest of the smart mo- 
distes along the Avenue. Madame Ravenal’s 
was the window against which she and Amy 
had most fréquently pressed their noses in 
breathless admiration of all the marvels dis- 
played within. 

The morrow was even worse than Katie’s 
fear, for Madame Ravenal came in person 
to inspect her. “Don’t you worry, Mary— 
I spend a fortune on Ravenal every year— 
she’s got to take you,” Lily Spencer whis- 
pered to her a moment before the great 
modiste came in. Madame Ravenal quite 
filled Katie’s ideal of what a ruler of wom- 
en’s dress should be: imposing of figure, a 
very handsome and haughty fifty, with a 
folding lorgnette which she used in the man- 
ner of a scepter to emphasize her imperial 
mandates. 

“Stand up, child,” she ordered, and Katie 
rose upon her crutches; and there followed 
the first appraisal by Ravenal of the girl 
who had “the eyes of O’Doon.” Ravenal 
made her turn around, quizzed her closely, 
then spoke as though Katie were not pres- 
ent: 

“Good hair. Otherwise quite impossible. 
The idea, Miss Spencer, of your wanting me 
to take on a girl from a ten-cent counter! 
No education whatever. And such English! 
Did you ever hear such English? If my 
customers should hear her talk, they’d walk 
out of my place laughing. Oh, of course 
I'll take her, since you ask it—but I can’t 
give her an important place, or any place 
where she’s likely to be heard. Perhaps I 
can use her as a stock girl. - Send her along 
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when her leg is. well, but tell her to keep 
her mouth shut.” 

That was the decision. Never before had 
Katie O’Doon been so humiliated—she who 
had been so proud, so self-contained and 
certain of herself, so independent of the 
opinions of others. She sat for an hour, 
with her rare fighting spirit all dead within 
her; she was crushed. No education! Her 
language such as would forever force her to 
remain dumb, in the background, and in an 
inferior position commanding inferior pay! 

Not until this day did Katie realize the 
concrete relation between an education and 
a job. Presently out of this death, life began 
to struggle forth—ideas came faintly into 
birth; and she said to Lily Spencer, who was 
trying to comfort her without knowing why 
she was troubled: 

“T'd—I'd like to see Miss Kennedy. Do 
you think you could get her to come?” 

Lily sent a telegram, and that very eve- 
ning Miss Kennedy came. With all her mili- 
tant pride, Katie was never one to spare 
herself, and with her native directness she 
wasted not a word. 

“Miss Kennedy, you were right about an 
education and I was wrong,” she said des- 
perately. “I want an education! How can 
I get it?” 

“Why, Katie, what’s happened?” 

Katie told of the scene with Madame 
Ravenal, ending with: “So you see I gotta 
have an education. How am I to get it?” 

“That will be easy. As soon as you're 
well enough to work, you can start going to 
night school.” 

“But I can’t wait! I wanta start right 
now!” 

Miss Kennedy gazed for a moment at the 
tense face, with its great eyes filled with 
agonizing appeal. She was deeply moved; 
what a different Katie this was from the 
Katie who had defied her on the day of her 
mother’s death! 

“T'll speak to Miss Spencer,” Miss Ken- 
nedy said gently. “I think it can be ar- 
ranged.” 


7 was arranged. There appeared a tutor 
a conscientious young man who was 
paying his own way toward his degree of 
doctor of philosophy. He was filled with 
information which he was eager to impart; 
but what made him count most in Katie's 
career was his well-modulated voice and his 
really excellent speech. It was under him 
that Katie began to acquire that knowledge 
of English, with its finer nuances, which in 
the years to come was to make her flexible 
diction a charm to every ear. 

She studied as she had washed clothes. It 
was hard, incredibly hard; but mere diffi- 
culties never had halted Katie. She drove 
straight onward; what she once learned, she 
did not have to learn again. 

She had been at her studies for a week 
when she received her first social caller. He 
was Mr. Gordon. Having an idle fragment 
of an afternoon, that unsettled young man 
had bethought himself of dropping in on 
Lily Spencer’s protegée, whom he had not 
seen since she had left the hospital. He had 
considered her rather an interesting charac- 
ter—an amusing little gamine. 

Katie was frankly glad to see him, and 
without attempting to rise from her invalid’s 
chair she gave him a firm hand. He was 
very considerably surprised at the little 
gamine, and most agreeably surprised: in 
her green smock, a loan from Lily Spencer, 
her thick dark hair a frame for her vivid 
face with its great eager eyes, she was in- 
deed a picture. And books! Books every- 
where! Books in her lap, on the floor, on 
the table beside her! 

“Why all the books?” he pleasantly in- 
quired after greetings were over and he was 
seated. 

“I’m studying to be able to get a better 
job.” Even a week had improved her Eng 
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lish; her final “g’s” were beginning to ap- 
pear in the places intended for them. 

She looked just a child to him, her hair 
down, half-lost in the great chair, and he 
playfully addressed her as a child. “Remem- 
ber, you’re an invalid, Mary. I hope you’-e 
not overdoing things.” 

“No. The books are hard, but that’s all 
my fault.” 

“How much do you study each day? Two 
or three hours?” 

“I get up at five, and except for dressing 
or eating, I study until nine or ten, when 
I go to ‘ye 

“What?” he cried. “Sixteen hours?” 

“I’ve always worked sixteen hours a day,” 
she said simply. 

He stared at her. Her black eyes met his 
gray ones with the friendly calm of one 
who is merely stating an ordinary fact. 

“You’ve always done that ?” he demanded 
incredulously. He leaned forward. “Tell 
me about yourself.” 

Very simply, without shame as to her be- 
ginnings, Katie told him of Cherry Lane— 
of her houseboat life, her acting as a medium 
—her career as a washerwoman—her expe- 
rience as a salesgirl—her promised job at 
Madame Ravenal’s—her present studying to 
fit herself for a place which would permit 
her to open her mouth. 


E drew a deep breath when she had fin- 
ished. His eyes were shining. 

“Mary O’Brien, I want to tell you this: 
you’re the pluckiest person I've ever 
known!” 

“That wasn’t pluck,” she corrected him. 
“It was just something I had to do.” 

Then she smiled, and her smile held a 
hint of friendly mischief. “Now tell me 
about yourself. How is your great work 
getting on?” 

“My great work?” 
“I don’t understand.” 

“Miss Spencer told me. She said your 
great work was dodging all the pretty girls 
who were trying to catch you.” 

“Oh, that!” Despite his superiority over 
this little imp, he blushed furiously. “Lily 
talks an awful lot of rot!” 

“When a girl does catch you, I hope she'll 
be the girl you want.” She now became 
apologetically earnest. “And—and I hope 
you don’t mind my saying it—but I think 
you’d want to go to work. Real work.” 

Again he stared into her great, serious 
eyes. She certainly was a queer piece—this 
girl from the washtub, the houseboat, the 
ten-cent counter—with her gospel of work! 
He decided to treat her lightly, teasingly. 

“Perhaps you'll tell me the secret, hidden 
from mortal view, of learning how to work. 
You’ve been a medium, you told me.” 

“The only way I know to learn to work 
is just to start in working.” 

“Then perhaps you'll show me that way ?” 

“Why, of course I will—if I can.” 

Suddenly the absurdity of this last propo- 
sition struck Katie’s sense of humor, and 
she burst into soft, whimsical laughter. He 
was caught by its infection. They sat 
laughing at each other in momentary equal- 
ity: this slum-bred daughter of Terry 
O’Doon, drunken singer—who, by the way, 
was not dead; and this handsome son of 
the proud and powerful Big Bill Gordon— 
who, by the way, was also very much alive. 

Ves, they laughed at its absurdity, these 
two—Katie of the slums and the houseboat 
and the ten-cent store, and young Mr. Gor- 
don of Park Avenue, Tuxedo and Newport 
—neither of them having the slightest pre- 
monition that it was to be no laughing mat- 
ter at all—in the end. 


The career of Katie O’Doon pro- 

gresses swiftly from one climax to 

another in the next installment. 

Be sure to read it—in the forth- 

coming December issue of The Red 
Book Magazine. 


His face was blank. 
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The following are a few 
of the many subjects cov- 
ered by the Home Study 
Courses : 


Short Story Writing 

Psychology 

English Composition 

Mathematics 

Economics 

Accounting 

English Literature 

History 

Business English 

American Literature 

Photoplay Composition 

English 

Secretarial Studies 

Foreign Languages 

Business Law 

Modern Drama 

Journalism 

Spanish 

French 

Drafting 

Business 

Sociology 

Boy Scout Leadership 

Foreign Exchange 

High School Courses 

Finance 

Commerce 

German 

Composition of Lyric 
Poetry 


Latin 

Magazine Articles and 
Newspaper Writing 

Biblical Literature 

Dramatic Composition 

Public Speaking 

Fire Insurance 

American Government 

Italian 

Greek 

Comparative Literature 

Speech Composition 

Actuarial Mathematics 

Personnel Management 

Banking 

Household Accounting 

Cost Accounting 

Grammar 

Mental Testing 

Business Organization and 
Administration 

Agriculture 

Astronomy 

Harmony 

Statistics 

Church History 

Labor Problems 


Home Study Department, Room Z14, Columbia University, New York City. 
me the Bulletin of Columbia Home Study Courses. 


following: 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Home Study Courses 


r | QHE development of the Home 
Study Courses of Columbia 
University during the past 

three years is ample evidence of the 
fact that it is possible for an insti- 
tution such as Columbia to establish 
contact with students in distant parts of the 
country, and conduct courses by mail to the 
satisfaction of such students and in a manner 
in keeping with the educational standards of 
the University. 






The number of students now enrolled for Co- 
lumbia Home Study Courses is greater than 
the total student body of many an American 
college. Furthermore, the proportion of stu- 
dents who, having completed one course re- 
enroll for one or more additional courses, has 
reached a most gratifying figure. 


Columbia Home Study Courses are prepared 
and conducted by members of the University 
teaching staff, with whom each student is in 
direct contact. These Courses, however, have 
been organized differently from the resident 
courses so that they may be conducted in writ- 
ing and so that the instructor may personally 
supervise. the work of each student. 


Many of these courses are specifically planned 
to increase the student’s business efficiency, 
others are of the purely cultural type which 
broaden the mental horizon and bring into 
one’s life the added interest which always ac- 
companies greater knowledge. : 


Your personal inclination may lead you in one 
direction or in the other. In either event the 
Columbia Home Study Courses offer you op- 
portunity to obtain, from a truly national 
university, most of the advantages which a 
resident course would give you. Although no 
point credits toward an academic degree are 
given the work in this Department, the Uni- 
versity’s Certificate is issued upon satisfactory 
completion of each course. ; 


If you will write to the University you will 
receive all information regarding the Home 


Study Courses. 


® Columbia Gniversity 
in the City of New ork 
Please send 
I am especially interested in the 
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Watch Your EYES 


Are they sparkling and alive, 
or dull and unattractive? The 
beauty of the face is largely depend- 
ent upon the EYES. Through 
them glow youth, personality and 
magnetism. 


Many women, by neglect or 
improper care, allow their EYES 
to grow lusterless, dull and sullen. 
EYES carefully cleansed and cared 
for should assume new lights and 
loveliness. 


Never overstrain or abuse 
your EYES. And, after exposure to 
sun, wind and dust, remove irrita- 
ting particles with Murine. Use 
this beneficial lotion night and 
morning to cleanse, brighten and 
refresh your EYES. It itively 
does not contain belladonna or 
any other harmful ingredient. 


Our _ illustrated books “Eye Care” 
or “Eye Beauty” are on request. 


The Murine Comp 
on aie 


UR 


EYES 











Dorit Be a Wall Flower 
Play a SAXOPHONE 


If you want to be popular- to be admired -fa- 
vored—get this wonderful instrument. At 
home, at parties, everywhere, the Saxophone 
player is the center of attraction. 

You don't have to be talented- don't 
need a teacher. It's astonishingly easy to 
play. Just get a Buescher and start. In a 
‘ew weeks will be playing popular music. 
You in an orchestra in 90 days, if 
you wish. It’s great fun-and big money. 
FREE TRIAL for six days in your own home. 
No obligation. Send your name for free Saxo- 
phone Book. Mention any other instrument in 


which you may be i 4 124 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra 


THE 


VAMP CAPPER 


(Continued from page 37) 


“Are you so enamored of your romantic 
venture that you shouldn't care to meet Mr. 
Hartshorne ?” 

“Mr. Hartshorne!” Letty swung about 
quickly. “Oh, could I meet him? Do you 
suppose—” As she hesitated the woman 
smiled, nodding. 

“He would like very much to meet you. 
In fact he is giving a little dinner tonight 
with bridge—you play bridge, of course—at 
his cottage, where he keeps bachelor quar- 
ters. He entertains beautifully and I'm sure 
you'd enjoy it.’ 

“I'm sure I should.” She hesitated. “Of 
course, you are going?” 

“Naturally. And, if you progress suffi- 
ciently far with Mr. Noakes bring him, too. 
We—Mr. Hartshorne needs another man and 
I'll tell him to expect Mr. Noakes. So that’s 
settled.” 

“But Mrs. Canby, I’m not certain—” 

“Nonsense, my dear. He'll come if you 
ask him. Don't talk to me—I know the 
signs.” 

Letty sighed humorously. 

“I wonder. At any rate he’s going to 
take me to the golf club for tea and I'll 
ask him. And may I thank you, Mrs. 
Canby? You've been most gracious to a 
lonely girl. I'm going to my room to—to 
think and then dress for the tea.” 

“Good luck to you.” Mrs. Canby heaved 
herself out of her chair and moved toward 
a tea-table group. “Dinner, by the way, is 
at half after seven.” 


ATER, when Letty came out of her room 

to the elevator, she was wondering as to 
the precise influence of clothes upon human 
psychology. Certainly, just now-in her fragile 
sea-green hat, her dainty sea-green frock, her 
sea-green- stockings—which, just to see, she 
had slipped through her ring while dress- 
ing—and her black-satin slippers, she felt 
herself. another being; just as she had on 
the veranda when she had faced Jerry 
Noakes coolly and calmly and made him 
seem like a schoolboy. 

Curious indeed, the effect of thin, wasp- 
ish, foolish slippers that seemed as much a 
part of the foot as the skin thereof; of 
stockings immaterial as mist, yet sensorially 
so potent; of filmy frocks. Precisely what 
had happened to her she was not sure; she 
was fully aware, however, that the demure 
custodian of the Padenarum public library 
had temporarily, at least, vanished into 
some limbo unknown. 

But, so far as Noakes was concerned, she 
was worried, or at least she was specula- 
ting about an additional thought. Clothing 
aside, was some lingering impression of Hal- 
sey Hartshorne coloring her attitude toward 
the younger man? Certainly, compared to 
him, Noakes had come to seem almost lout- 
ish, had been stripped of a lot of the 
glamour he had once held for her, had 
seemed raw, almost unformed. 

Well, im such case—Letty smiled and 
shrugged. At least it had given her formid- 
able weapons in meeting him and would still 
serve her in stead. 

But when she met him it appeared that 
mental weapons of the sort were unneces- 
sary. Obviously he faltered in the presence 
of this resilient girl, not so much in man- 
ner, but in his often inaccurate groping for 
the proper light turn of expression, in his 
powerlessness to glance casually away when 
she wished to hold his eyes. 

“Tsn’t this rather a new rdéle for you to 
play?” she asked when tea was served on a 
terrace where they could see the players 
participating in a local tournament coming 
in to the eighteenth green. “I mean,” she 
smiled as he looked at her inquiringly, “that 





Instruments 
Elkhart, 
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you play golf, don’t you?” She knew he 


did. He was always winning cups at Pade- 
narum and elsewhere. He nodded. 

“Oh, a little. Do you play?” 

“I used to at college. But not a great 
deal since—in fact, very little.” 

“You were in college, eh? Where, Smith? 

“Why did you pick Smith?” 

“Oh—I don't know. Except they have a 
lot of stunning girls there always.” 

“That was quite neat, Mr. Noakes.” Letty 
laughed and pushed back a strand of gold- 
brown hair that had blown into her eyes. 
“No, I went to Vassar.” 

“I see.” He studied her a moment, then 
averted his eyes. “Curious thing about your 
name. There's a girl in the library at home, 
Padenarum—Connecticut, you know—named 
Larendon.” 

“Really?” Letty’s voice was indifferent. 
She bent over her teacup. 

“Miss Larendon.” The man’s voice was 
slightly husky. “I’m not much of a snake, 
you know. Never was. But—but—you hit 
me between the eyes. I’d—you see, I'd like 
to know you.” 

“But you do, Mr. Noakes.” 

“Sure, but I mean khow you.” He leaned 
toward her in a sudden access of courage. 
“I’ve told you where I live and—and you— 
well, you haven’t. You haven't told me 
anything but your name.” 

“Don’t tell me you haven't been suffi- 
ciently interested to look me up in the hotel 
register.” 

“Well, I did,” he confessed. “New Haven. 
I’ve been racking my mind to remember if 
I ever met you there. You see, I was at 
Yale.” 

“Oh, I know that. You were a very 
famous football player. So naturally—” 

“So you see,” he interrupted eagerly, 
“you've got all sorts of advantage of me.” 

“The penalty of being a public character, 
Jerry Noakes.” Her voice was faintly tinged 
by mockery. 

“There you go—Jerry Noakes! And I 
don’t even know your first—oh, yes, I do 
too—Laetitia.” 

“That was a beautiful putt.” Letty’s eyes 
were upon the green. 

Noakes frowned. 

“T suppose that reduces to Letty. If—” 

“Oh, what a dreadful miss! Can you 
imagine anything more irritating than to 
dub a two-foot putt?” 

Noakes rose. 

“Let’s get out of here,” he growled. “We 
might walk over those dunes and land way 
down on the board-walk.” 

“The dunes? Not with these slippers.” 
Letty placed her feet together and raised 
them a little, gazing whimsically at two ob- 
jects not at all unworthy of attention. 

“Well, anywhere, then.” Unwontedly rest- 
less, Noakes strode from her and then, as if 
suddenly remembering, came back to the girl, 
suggesting they return to the board-walk the 
way they had come. 


HE rose obediently and fell into step at 
his side, mischievously keeping to the 

subject of golf, which he did not wish to 
discuss. It was delicious fun handling this 
big boy, sending him as she willed into 
grouches, then lifting him to the heights. 

Reaching the hotel, his mood turned sud- 
denly abysmal when in response to a tenta- 
tive query as to dinner she said she was 
dining out. 

“There you go!” He shrugged irritably; 
precisely, she thought, as though they were 
engaged and he had a proprietary interest. 

“Well, you’re going too.” She was look- 
ing up at him impudently. “You know, 
you’re invited.” 

“Invited! Where?” He stared at her, as 
if bewildered. But his eyes were gleaming. 
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“Why, Mrs. Delancey Canby—that is, Mr. 
Hartshorne is giving a dinner and bridge at 
his cottage. Mrs. Canby appears to be ar- 
ranging it. She asked me and they needed 
an extra man. I took the liberty of accept- 
ing for you.” 


“Hartshorne!” Noakes started. “Do you 


know him?” 
Jealousy, eh! Letty smiled. 
“No, I don’t know him. But I know Mrs 


Canby, of course. She and Mr. Hartshorne 


were lunching today at the table by the 
door. Perhaps you saw him—a very dis- 
tinguished-looking man, tall and slender and 
dark, with grayish hair.” 

“Oh, I saw him, all right.” Noakes’ man- 
ner was peculiar. 


It was jealousy, she decided, beyond 


doubt. 
“Of course, if you don’t want to go, I'll 
have to let Mrs. Canby know at—” 
“Certainly I want to go. Meet you in the 
lobby at seven twenty-five.” He started to 
lurch away, then caught. himself. “Thank 
you a lot for the afternoon, Miss Laren- 


don, and thank you for the chance at the 


dinner. I appreciate that.” 
“Quite all right.” She nodded and went 
into the hotel 


Noakes was not to have the privilege of | 
taking Letty in to dinner, as it happened. | 


Hartshorne with inimitable sang froid and 
yet with an indubitable overtone of gal- 
lantry claimed this honor. Everything that 
his appearance had suggested to Letty he 
seemed to be. His demeanor was perfect 
and Letty had never imagined that savoir 
faire could be so nicely exemplified in a 
living person. And he suggested—oh, so 
graphically—brave moments in which he 
would be the cool, dominating central figure; 
poignant drawing-room incidents wherein 
most deftly would he set tangled things 
aright. 

So thoroughly captivated was the girl 
that she could not visualize herself in his 
aura at all. She could but regard him as 
it were objectively, and when at length, at 
the table, he began tacitly to defer to her 
in little ways she could not accept the com- 
pliment at its full value because of her in- 
ability to visualize herself, Letty I arendon, 
librarian at Padenarum, as the recipient. It 
was precisely as if she had been reincar- 
nated and were another person. 


HERE were twelve at the table, rather 

poised and certainly a most interesting 
company, generally speaking. Leading the 
conversation, Hartshorne ranged with in- 
souciance from Diaghileff’s Russian Ballet 
and Stanislavsky’s Art Theater and Ma- 
dame Simone to Georges Carpentier. And it 
was all wonderful to the girl, all like a 
page from a brilliant European novel. 

She could not but regret the note of dis- 
sonance struck by Noakes. He had taken 
Mrs. Canby in and while it would have 
been unjust to call him gauche—Letty had 
begun to find it necessary to interlard her 
thoughts with just the appropriate Gallic 
expressions—at least, the girl decided, he 
was a bit awkward and something of a 
morose rather than an attentive, or inter- 
ested, listener. 

Still jealousy, she supposed. For she 
was playing up to Hartshorne in a manner 
that surprised even herself; certainly she had 
never believed she could talk half so well 
or possessed so varied a smattering of con- 
versational subject matter. But now, 
whether or not Jerry Noakes were jealous, 
or whatever was his mood, she cared not at 
all. Here was the great world indeed, ‘and 
Padenarum and all pertaining to the village 
had dwindled to the vanishing point. 

After dinner she found herself at cards as 
partner with a Mr. Arbuthnot, a glossy, 
rubicund man beyond middle-age, playing 
against a New York banker and his wife. 


Noakes, Letty noticed, had been claimed as | 
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partner by Mrs. Canby and they were op- 
posed to Hartshorne and Mrs. Lorin Drew, 
a whippy sort of a woman whom Letty had 
noticed as addicted to horseback riding. 

In an interlude champagne was served and 
then cards were resumed until one o'clock. 

After the points were counted, the New 
York banker, with an expression of mock 
chagrin, took out his wallet and handed Ar- 
buthnot three hundred dollars. As the girl 
stared at him, he fingered the money non- 
chalantly, and then handed Letty one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

“But—Mr. Arbuthnot!” Letty glanced 
around the room and saw money upon all 
the tables. “I don’t understand.” 

“Your share, my dear girl,” smiled Ar- 
buthnot. “You play beautifully.” 

“But—but—I didn’t understand we were 
playing for—’ The girl hesitated as she 
saw the banker and his wife exchange 
amused smiles with her partner. If they 
could smile so could she. She accepted the 
bank-notes and rose from the table as she 
saw Noakes get up. 

“It has been a wonderful evening, Mr. 
Hartshorne,” she said to her host, having 
not the slightest intention now of even in- 
timating that playing auction for money was 
for her an unusual manner of spending an 
evening. 

“I am awfully glad you could come.” 
Hartshorne raised ber hand and bent gal- 
lantly over it. “I’m afraid I'm overly com- 
mitted to cards. But then,”—he shrugged, 
—*“we all have our vices of one sort or an- 
other. Belle Canby is a fellow sinner and 
I’m hoping she will bring you often. In 
fact, if she doesn’t—” He raised his brows 
to indicate dismay. “Are you bathing at 


the usual morning hour? Surf bathing is 
another of my enthusiasms.’ 

“And mine.” 
man’s face. 


’ 


Letty smiled up into the 
“Yes, I shall be at the beach.” 


SP 


She turned to Noakes as he came up and 
handed Hartshorne a check, which the host 
placed in his pocket with a nod of thanks, 
not glancing at it. 


OAKES was not at all talkative as 

they walked from the cottage to the 
hotel and Letty was fully occupied with her 
own thoughts. As they paused in front of 
the elevator door he cleared his throat. 

“Thank you a lot for taking me, Miss 
Larendon.” 

“Oh, thank you for escorting me. By the 
way, I saw you give Mr. Hartshorne a 
check. I'm sorry you lost.” 

“Some one has to,” he said simply. The 
two entered the car. 

Letty had some more philosophy upon 
the subject of wearing apparel upon the 
beach next day. In evening clothes Halsey 
Hartshorne had been as dashing and dis- 
tinguished as imaginable, quite outshining 
Jerry Noakes. But now in bathing suits it 
was the other way. Noakes was as beau- 
tifully muscled and put together as that 
Grecian statue standing in the entrance to 
the library at home, whereas all Hartshorne’s 
poise could not conceal the fact that he was, 
well, at least not of the ideal physique. 
Letty shrugged. After all, he could criticize 
a statue, even granting he would not be ac- 
ceptable as a model for one. And that was 
the main thing. Brains—wit—culture ! 
People in the last analysis are but racks for 
clothes. Men don't live in bathing suits. 

The three plunged into a wave together 
and began to swim out. Hartshorne, she 
noticed, had an engaging overhand stroke. 
Noakes swam sturdily upon his side. She 
was between the two. 

Letty had a sense of swimming better 
than she ever had in her life, more swiftly. 
It was amazing, the swiftness with which she 
was cleaving the rising swells. She glanced 
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at the sleek, iron-gray head driving along on 
her left, the tousled, damp, curly hair upon 
her right. How swiftly indeed they were 
moving! 

Suddenly, as she ceased for a moment to 
swim, she felt herself going along just the 
same. 

“Why—” 

There came an exclamation from Hart- 
shorne. 

“Noakes, we're caught in a sea puss!” 

“Yes—keep cool. Swim with it.” 

But with a cry Hartshorne launched side- 
| wise, fighting and clawing at the water like 
a madman. And evidently he was near the 
edge of that deathly outward sluice that 
forms so suddenly in the sea upon this sec- 
tion of the coast, for with a shout of relief 
he found himself out of the grip of the 
|swift waters and began to make headway 
toward the beach, calling loudly for help as 
he went. 
| “Jerry!” 








“It’s all right, Letty. Can you keep swim- 
ming? We'll have to follow it out.” 

“I could, but I’m frightened—” Her 
voice broke in a half-laugh, half-sob. 

“That's all right. Put your hand, your 
left hand, upon my shoulder and stroke with 
your right.” 

She did so and felt a warming relief in 
the feel of the big muscle working so evenly 
beneath the palm of her hand. 

“But Jerry, we're getting so far from 
land!” 

“I know. But the life-guards are launch- 
|ing their boat. Just hold up and that'll be 
| all that’s necessary. But you mustn’t talk. 
You must save your strength.” 


| 


N they went in silence, and the feel of 

that resistless drag upon her body was 
terrifying in its silent, ruthless power. All 
that awe which the inscrutable sea had ever 
inspired in her—and she had always been 
sensible of a great deal of this—had been 
heightened into a dumb terror. Her fingers 
dug into the big, bare shoulder and mechan- 
ically her right hand moved to add to her 
support. 

Then at length she cried aloud, as she felt 
a cessation of the drag upon her. 

“Jerry, we're out.” 

“I know. We're all right now. 
boat is coming.” 

In another minute the sturdy life-guard 
had heaved it alongside and he and Hart- 
shorne, who had clambered aboard, were 
pulling her into the boat while Noakes 
turned and began to swim toward the dis- 
tant beach. 

“Jerry, what are you doing!” Letty stared 
at the man in dismay. 

But with a smile and a wave of his hand 
he went on his way. Hartshorne touched 
her upon the shoulder. Letty had just the 
slightest feeling about him. His reactions in 
the sea puss, most certainly, had been, to 
say the least, selfish. But the power of his 
sophisticated dark eyes held her, and moved 
her, as they had from the first. 

“I saw the boat upon the beach, Miss La 
rendon. I’m not a very strong swimmer 
and I was going in to get it when, of course, 
I saw that the life-guard was on hand and 
was coming.” 

What could be 
reasonable than that? 
feeling, Letty smiled. 

“At all events,” she said. assuming that 
poised indifference which she found she 
could so readily assume with him and was 
so delightful, “we've had the experience.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and a dinner tonight at 
my cottage in celebration. At least, I’m fain 
to assume you will permit Mrs. Canby—or 
perhaps Noakes—to bring you. That is to 
say, it’s assumed Noakes will come, this be- 
ing a celebration. I'll ask him. Well, here 
we are. Out we go to the thrice-welcome 


terra firma.” 
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I ETTY waited for Noakes to come up on 
4 the beach and in fact advanced knee- 
deep to meet him. 

“Of course you know how I feel, Mr. 
Noakes. I can’t begin—” 

“It was—it was Jerry out there—Letty.” 

She laughed. 

“So it shall be here, Jerry. By the way, 
Mr. Hartshorne is having another dinner in 
celebration of our deliverance tonight. You'll 
come of course?” 

Hartshorne, himself, advancing with Mrs 
Canby, her adequate bosom still rising and 
falling tumultuously over the thrilling inci 
dent, supplemented Letty’s announcement 
Noakes hesitated. 

“I was thinking of asking you to dine and 
go to the dance tonight, Letty.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” The girl faced him, 
glowingly. “This is a celebration. We can 
dance any time.” 

Noakes shook his head stubbornly. 

“Tell you what I'll do. I'll come till mid- 
night if you'll come to the dance with me 
then.” 

A cavalier manner of accepting a dinner 
invitation, thought Letty. But Hartshorne 
was smiling in ineffable tolerance and surely 
she did owe Jerry Noakes something. So 
she nodded. 

“Very well,” she said. “That is too small 
a price, Jerry, for the pleasure of having 
you present. In other words, I agree.” 

It proved to be a stunning party, the din- 
ner artistically devised, delectably cooked 
and served without flaw. At the end Letty ; . 
found herself the gainer by fifty dollars and 
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she saw Noakes writing another check. 
Later, when she and Noakes were dancing 
at the hotel, he turned to her in the middle 
of a waltz. 
“Letty, do you mind if we stop and 
talk ?” 


Figure A shows the action on saliva, of a 
typical soapless dentifrice. The vertical 
line shoots upward, indicating that alka- 
linity of saliva increases somewhat (or in 
other words, the acidity of saliva dimin- 
ishes somewhat) the instant the dentifrice 
is used. Then it drops back sharply, re- 
turning to normal in ten minutes, 


Figure B shows the action on saliva of a 
typical soap containing dentifrice. As in 
Figure A, the alkalinity increases (or in 
other words, the acidity diminishes) while 
teeth are being brushed. As with the 
soapless dentifrice, however, alkalinity 
drops back to normal in ten minutes, 


“Why, no.” She glanced at him brightly 
and accompanied him across the crowded 
floor to the veranda and thence to a corner 
out of the light flowing through the win- 
dows. For a few moments they stood 
silently looking out upon the vague, restless 
sea. 

“Letty, do you like Hartshorne?” 

She replied with enthusiasm. 

“I think he is the most fascinating man 
I ever met. Don’t you?” 

He didn’t reply. 

“After what happened out there on the 
beach this morning, I—I have the feeling we 
ought to know—-I mean that we know each 
other pretty well. I’m not much of a chap 
to express my feelings. But I’ve just got to 
tell you, Letty—” His voice caught. 

A quick compassion filled her. Not an 
hour before, Hartshorne had caught her 
hand, gazed at her with a meaning, masterful 
smile. It had all happened and was over in 
a moment. But in that time she had lived, 


as it seemed, an eon of emotion and expe- rh a ) e 
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is delightful.” 

He hesitated, stared at her and then in 
silence moved toward the entrance to the 
ballroom. Thereafter his demeanor was 
perfunctory in a strained sort of way and 
Letty made no effort to change it. . 


EXT morning Mrs. Canby introduced the 

girl to several swaggering young college 
men and by evening she had come to be the 
reigning belle of the hotel. And in some 
manner, of which she was not fully sensible, 
the drift of everything trended toward the 
Hartshorne cottage, where in the next three 
days there was a luncheon, dinners and, of 
course, always cards. 

Letty was living in a dream. She never 
lost and her winnings amounted to over five 
hundred dollars. The attraction Hart- 
shorne had for her was altogether com- 


clean.” 
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pelling; so much so that it gave her just 
that air of detachment and mystery and 
poise that weré qualified to enhance her ap- 
peal to the men she was constantly meeting. 
At first Noakes went with her, but he 
never had her alone and she eluded him so 
successfully’ when he sought to corner her 
that eventually he turned sulky and became 
a brooding figure in the background of her 
life. « 

So dazzling was evéry sequence that when 
the next to the last night of her vacation 
period arrived Letty was startled. Time, 
space nor any of the ordinary impressions 
of life, had seemed to mean anything to her. 
But now, when with a start she saw Pad- 
enarum looming and the return to drab- 
ness and humdrum routine, she shuddered, 
uncertain whither she had drifted, but aware 
she had drifted far. Far from Jerry Noakes, 
certainly, far from everything she had ever 
known. As for Noakes,. he had been dis- 
tinctly irritating in his attempts to arrange 
her life here in accordance with his own 
ideas. There had been virtually a quarrel. 
She had not seen him in the past twenty- 
four hours and he had- slipped from her 
mind. 

And Hartshorne—what of him? She 
could not say definitely. In truth she 
seemed to have lost the power of definite 
thought in any direction. She knew only 
that her feelings about him frightened her 
and yet curiously at the same time exalted 
her with emotions so thrilling, so tremen- 
dous that she could not mentally encompass 
them and so was living, as it were, in a 
gorgeous nebula, content just to feel, not 
desiring to think. 


T was in this mood, poignant as never 

before, that Mrs. Canby came to the girl 
as she was saying good-night to young 
Platzek, son of the Chicago packer, upon 
their return to. the hotel from Hartshorne’s. 

“My dear,” said: the woman, taking the 
girl by the arm and leading her down the 
veranda, “tomorrow you are to leave.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Canby,”—Letty gestured dra- 
matically, —‘don't speak of it.” 

“I speak of it merely to suggest that I 
shouldn't go if I were you.” 

“But I must go back to the library. My 
vacation is over.” 

“How absurd you are, Letty.” The woman 
laid a hand upon her shoulder. “Write for 
an extension. Demand it. Surely you are 
in a position to do so. In fact, with your 
ability to write, your brightness, your good 
looks, you’re burying yourself foolishly in 
Padenarum.” 

Letty nodded. 

“I think so, too.” 

“Then why go back now, if at all? You 
must see how you’ve been making your way 
here.” 

“I've never had such a wonderful time in 
my life—that’s certain.” 

“Not only that, you've made a lot of 
money and you are certain to make a great 
deal more, my dear.” 

“Mrs. Canby,”—Letty stared at the 
woman,—“I don’t think I quite under- 
stand.” 

Mrs. Canby laughed. 

“Halsey Hartshorne is a very gifted bridge 
player, my dear, and he has one or two as- 
sociates here equally gifted. You will always 
win when you play at his house. And, since 
you’ve been so very nice about bringing 
men to play you already have earned an 
attractive commission.” 

Letty stared; something within her seemed 
slowly turning into ice. She tried to speak 
but could not. The older woman waited a 
moment then went on: 

“Halsey Hartshorne is a man of rare at- 
tainments—who happens to prefer an hon- 
est game of auction’ to any other mieans of 
livelihood. You are not wealthy, you know. 





You are out in the world. -He is attracted 
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by you as no other girl ever has attracted 
him. He is an elusive individual, I can tell 
you. But who knows what Letty Larendon 
might do with him? Who can tell? At all 
events, his commissions are generous—and he 
doesn’t wish to do all the winning.” 

“I see.” Letty’s voice was hard, strained 
Her mind was working calmly and she knew 
not why. But it was. “Without really 
knowing it I have been luring men to play 
cards against a professional? And you 
think I might keep on in that business?’ 

“Don’t call it a business—say, rather, a 
pleasant mode of existence. You have given 
men who love to play cards an opportunity 
of playing under the most charming aus- 
pices. And don’t fancy for a moment that 
Hartshorne is a trickster. Nothing of the 
sort whatever. So you need have no moral 
misgivings.” 

“No.” Letty frowned thoughtfully. “No, 
I suppose not.” She hesitated a moment 
“And then, of course, all these men have 
money. I—I—don't suppose, for instance, 
that Jerry Noakes has lost more than he 
can afford.” Her voice broke into a low 
laugh. “I'm wondering just how much he 
has lost ?” 

“Oh,’—Mrs. Canby shrugged—‘“a thou 
sand dollars at the ‘most. In fact, Halsey 
told me tonight it was just that.” 


“Yes.” The girl paced thoughtfully to 
and fro for a moryent. “Mrs. Canby,” she 
said at length, confronting the woman, 


“you've been very kind to me and I ap- 
preciate it. I can’t think what I shall de- 
cide about staying on. Before I do any- 
thing, I'm going to talk to Mr. Hartshorne.” 
She glanced toward the roadway. “The 
lights are still going in his cottage. You— 
you really think he likes me, Mrs. Canby?” 

The woman stared quizzically at Letty. 

“Oh, very much indeed.” She paused. 
“But I know, of course, you have too much 
sense to rush things. Hadn't I better go 
with you?” 

“Oh, no, thanks. Oh, Ill be cautious 
This is merely a business call, you know 
This—” Her voice quivered. “Good night, 
Mrs. Canby.” 


ARTSHORNE himself came to the door 

to let the girlin. He had put on a vel- 
vet lounging coat and in his hand was a 
volume of Verlaine’s poems. 

“Well, this is a pleasant surprise! Do 
come in, Miss Larendon.”. He darted a 
quick, speculative glance at her, then led 
the way into the library with its dim, red- 
shaded reading lamp. Dropping the book 
upon the table he turned to her, smiling. 

“Mr. Hartshorne,” she said coolly, “Mrs. 
Canby and I have just been having a talk. 
She suggested that it would be good for me 
if I didn’t go home tomorrow. She would 
hardly have said all she did say without 
your permission, would she?” 

“All she did say?” Hartshorne raised his 
brows. “Just what did she say, pray?” 

Letty lifted her head with an impatient 
movement. 

“Why, about bringing men here to play 
cards and getting a commission on your 
winnings.” 

“Why—” He gestured toward a lounge. 
“Sit down, wont you?” 

“No, thank you; T mustn’t stay. You 
realize, of course, I hadn’t the slightest idea 
what I was doing?” 

“By Jove!” He came close to her. “I 
don’t think you did. Letty, you're capti- 
vating, do you know it?” He caught her 
hand; she made no effort to withdraw it. 

“It—it—was so surprising I haven’t had 
time to think about it really.” She smiled 
bravely at the man. “But—but—Mrs. Canby 
told me I had made a lot of money for you. 

“Well, you have, my dear.” His fingers 
tightened upon her hand. 

“Have my commissions amounted to five 
hundred dollars, do you think?” 
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“Let’s not talk .specific terms tonight. 
That’s not cricket, is it? At least not be- 
tween you and me.” 

“I want to be specific, Mr. Hartshorne.” 
She laughed in a strained manner. “To be 
frank, I need five hundred dollars very 
badly, right away.” 

“Ah, ha!” He glanced at her satirically. 
“So you've been tangling yourself up a bit, 
eh?” 


ETTY lowered her eyes. 

“I—I must have it, now. I simply 
can’t wait.” 

He eyed her shrewdly and she met his 
gaze with a hard smile. 

“Jove, you’re a little getter, aren’t you? I 
don't think you need the money at all. You 
just want it in your hands, under your pil- 
low tonight.” 

“I swear to you, Mr. Hartshorne, I need 
that money. I never needed money so 
badly. You must give it to me now—if you 
ever expect me to do anything more for you.” 

“What do you want it for?” 

“IT owe it. Oh, please don’t question me.” 
She stamped her foot nervously. “You say 
I've earned that money. Well, I want it 
now. It’s awfully important.” 

“Very well.” Hartshorne hesitated a mo- 
ment then turned with sudden decision and 
went to the bookcase, where he drew out 
some volumes and opened a safe built be- 


hind. In another moment he returned to | 


her with a packet of bank-notes in his hand. 

“Here you are. You see,” he said, hold- 
ing them out to her, “how easily money 
may be earned, if one knows how. 

“I do see.” She placed the bills in her 
pocket. “It’s fascinating. Thank you.” 

“But you're not going just yet, Letty.” 
He stepped in front of her as she turned 
toward the door. 

“Please, I must—” Before she knew it 
Hartshorne had her in his arms, his kisses 
showering upon her lips and cheek. So 
powerful was his grip upon her that she 
could not move, could hardly breathe. It 
was. not, in fact, until he himself paused, 
looking down into her wide, staring eyes, 
that she found herself able to break from 
his relaxed arms. 

“Mr. Hartshorne—” 

“Don’t be silly, Letty. I’m human, you 
know, and you're not a fool. You've got 
tangled up here to the tune of five hundred 
and I’ve helped you out. You knew I 
would. You came here with your eyes open. 
Let’s abandon pretense, you little devil. 
You're the most fascinating—’ He moved 
toward her and she thrust forth her hands 
with a little cry. 

“Mr. Hartshorne, don’t. Not now.” 

“Nonsense.” His dark eyes were gleam- 
ing. “You and I are going to be the best 
pals and you'll have more money than you 
ever dreamed.” 

“We'll—we'll talk tomorrow, Mr. Hart- 
shorne. I’m desperately in a hurry now and 
I really must go.” As she turned toward 


the door she felt his restraining hand upon | 


her shoulder. 
“Not at all. You're going to stay awhile 
Don’t be a coquette, Letty. It irritates me.” 


E was drawing her to him when a 
thought occurred to her. Desperately she 
seized upon it as she broke from his grasp. 

“If you don’t let me go I shall call Mr. 
Noakes. He came with me, you know. 
He’s waiting outside.” 

“Eh!” His head jerked back. He re- 
garded her a moment through narrowed 
eyes. “Is that really so! Well, well, that 
was thoughtful of you.” He laughed. “It 
would have been more courteous for you to 
have brought him in with you. I'll remedy 
the omission—always provided he hasn’t got 
tired waiting and gone away. Somehow the 
suspicion comes to me that he has. We'll see.” 
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He moved toward the hall and Letty with 
him. But he kept her behind him. Open- 
ing the door, blocking the exit, he peered 
out. 

“No one here.” He glanced amusedly at 
the girl. “Perhaps a call might bring him. 
Oh, I say, Noakes—Noakes!” 

“Hello, what do you want?” 

As the big, husky voice sounded from the 
shadow at one side of the door, Hartshorne 
started back as though he had been struck 
in the face. 

“Jerry!” Crying sharply, Letty darted 
out of the door, which slammed behind her. 

Seizing Noakes by the arm with both 
hands she let him lead her in silence down 
the steps and thence to the sidewalk. There 
she stopped. A convulsive sob shook her. 
She stood crying like a child. Noakes re- 
garded her for a full minute. Then he took 
her by the arm, shaking her gently. 

“What were you doing in that house? I 
saw you go in. I was waiting for you. 
What were you doing there?” 

“Jerry!” She fumbled in her pocket for 
the bills Hartshorne had given her. “Jerry, 
I've been an utter fool! An idiot! I didn’t 
know he—that man was gambling. Tonight 
I learned from Mrs. Canby he had won a 
thousand dollars from you. So I—I—went 
right there and made him give me five hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“You did!” 

“I did, yes.” She paused to fight down a 
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fit of sobbing. “I made him do it because 
I owed it to you. I mean a thousand dol- 
lars. Here are five hundred and I have an- 
other five hundred in my room.” She cried 
aloud as he stepped back, shaking his head. 
“You’ve got to take it. I'll die if you 
don’t.” 

To calm her he accepted the bills, stuffing 
them into his pocket. 

“What else happened in there?” 

“Noth—I—I—mean he kissed me.” 

“Is that so!” Noakes turned abruptly 
and started toward the cottage, but she 
caught him by the arm. 

“Jerry, don’t. Listen. I want you to 
know. I—I—I'm not the girl you thought 
I was.” 

“Eh!” He came close to her. his face 
working. “What do you mean by that?” 

“Why, I’m the librarian at Padenarum 
and—” 

“Oh, so that’s it.” He threw back his 
head, laughing. “Why, I knew that all the 
time.” 

“You—you—knew—” 

“Certainly I knew. That's what I used 
to come into the library for—really. To 
see you. And I just had to go every day, 
because you were such a corker and I was 
so gone on you. And”—he faced her 
desperately—“I—I never dared look at 
you.” 

“You—” Suddenly her arms went out to 
him. “You great big darling idiot!” 


THE ONE-EYED MOOR 
(Continued from page 62) 


white powder. She glared and then snapped 
at me, 

“I guess Olga is able to look after herself,” 
she said in a harsh, unfeminine voice and a 
raucous Middle West accent. “She tells me 
that Dutch artist-gentleman is giving her 
lessons in painting that beat her home art- 
school out of sight. I think she’s a lucky 
girl to find some one that'll take that trouble 
over her.” 

I jerked up my shoulders in despair and 
renounced the topic. As for Miss Merrilees 
herself, I never got a chance to speak to her. 
She was never out of the company of that 
handsome, elegantly monocled scoundrel who 
smiled on her so fascinatingly; she even 
made a third when Von Stiirpp sat with his 
wife on the terrace, and tried to speak to 
her in stumbling phrase-book Spanish, in- 
nocently obtuse to that lady's fierce glare 
and obstinate silence. 

It was an interesting little comedy which 
infuriated me—and which, in the utter ab- 
sence of any useful work on the job which 
had brought me to Tangier, filled my 
thoughts almost to obsession. As a secret 
agent I was a conspicuous failure. My un- 
fortunate predecessor Mr. Harwood must 
have been far more dangerous to some one, 
—I wondered what he had discovered and 
was going to tell Davies when he got that 
knife-thrust in his back—but I was left 
contemptuously alone. Yet Davies’ mes- 
sages told me that the plot, the plot to which 
I could get no clue, was thickening fast. 
Something was going to happen in Tangier 
very soon—and on that something depended 
the lives of thousands of men and women 
in the distant interior, depended perhaps 
once more a terrible war in Europe. 

And then so startling a thing happened 
that even in my reminiscence of it I find 
myself disturbed in a ghost-memory of the 
astonishment, the shattering emotion, the up- 
heaval of my whole being that came with the 
event itself. I had gone to bed, after a 
dinner and an evening spent with Davies in 
one of his hiding-places in this city of hid- 
ing-places, when there came a tap at my 
door. I jumped out of my sleep and opened 


it. 


To my surprise, it was old Mrs. Merrilees 
who stood on the threshold. My surprise 
leaped up the scale when she spoke—not in 
Middle West American, but in good British 
English, and in a voice I recognized. 

“Can I come in a moment, Mr. Creigh- 
ton ?” said—Q. Q. himself! 

I stared at him in speechless amazement 
as, grotesque in his woman’s clothes now 
that he stood erect, he entered the room and 
closed the door carefully behind him. 

“But,” I stammered, when I had found 
my voice, “by what magic did you arrive 
here from Tetuan on the same day as I 
from London?” 


E smiled at me as he seated himself on 
my bed. 

“There are such things as airplanes, Mr 
Creighton,” he replied. “Important infor- 
mation came into the office after you had 
left. Veronica and I were at Tetuan while 
you were still on the train from Madrid.” 

“Veronica! Then it was Miss Satter- 
thwaite!” I exclaimed. I looked at him, ut- 
terly humiliated. “Mr. Quayne, I’m afraid 
you've found me a singularly useless secret 
agent.” 

“Not at all,” he replied. “You fulfilled 
the purpose for which I sent you here—you 
identified Von Stiirpp. That was highly im- 
portant to us. As for espionage in this place, 
one must either be a native or look like a 
native to effect ahything. I have kept you 
here merely in order to have an extra man 
to call on if the necessity arose.” He smiled 
at me again. “I think the necessity has 
arisen, Mr. Creighton. Not only has this 
pretty plot we are investigating come to a 
head, but—Veronica went out sketching at 
four o'clock with Von Stiirpp. It is now two 
A. M.—and she has not returned.” 

“She has not returned?” I felt myself 
turn sick in a sudden awful apprehension. 
“My God! What has happened to her alone 
with that scoundrel!” In the wild anguish 
of that moment—only then did I fully realize 
all that Miss Satterthwaite, with whom I 
had not exchanged one single intimate word, 
meant to me—I forgot the respect due to 
my employer. “Surely, Mr. Quayne, a busi- 
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ness such as this is utterly unfit to bring a | 


lady on!” 

He looked at me with a grimly amused 
shrewdness. 

“IT see that Veronica has made another 
conquest,” he said. “Don’t worry, Mr. 
Creighton—Miss Satterthwaite is well able 
to take care of herself.” 

I hated him in that moment. 

“But surely she can be of no use in this 
affair!” I cried, tormented with imaginations 
I dared not contemplate. 

“On the contrary,” he replied quietly, 
“Miss Satterthwaite was an essential factor 
in my strategy. Von Stiirpp holds the key to 
all this business—of that I was convinced 
after you had left. He brings with him, on 
this extremely hazardous adventure, a beau- 
tiful lady—denoting a susceptibility to the 
eternal feminine which, I think you will 
agree, is a decidedly weak spot in h's other- 
wise formidable character. It is up to us 
to profit by that weak spot—and I know 
no one more capable of doing so than Miss 
Satterthwaite. In fact, by hampering himself 
with an exceedingly jealous Spanish lady, he 
gave us a double chance. And now we are 
going to use it. The Sefiora van Ryn is at 
the present moment pacing up and down the 
terrace outside, waiting, in no very amiable 
frame of mind, for the return of her hus- 
band. He will never return—of that I am 
certain. Let us go and apprise the lady of 
the fact, Mr. Creighton. . Just put your 
clothes on, will you?” 


DRESSED myself, trembling in every 

limb, feverish with the most awful anxi- 
ety I have ever experienced in my life—Miss 
Satterthwaite held by that unscrupulous 
arch-spy in this Oriental city !—and followed 
my employer downstairs, through the hotel, 
and out onto the dark terrace. 

As Mr. Quayne had said, the Spanish 
woman was pacing up and down like a caged 
tigress. I could hear her muttering to her- 
self. 

“You do the talking, Creighton,” said Q. 
Q. “I am still Mrs. Merrilees, remember.” 

I went up to the woman and addressed 
her in my best Spanish. 

“Sefiora van Ryn,” | said, “you are wait- 
ing for your husband ?” 

She flashed round on me. 

“Where is he?” she demanded, so fiercely 
that I shrank back involuntarily. “Where 
is the Americana ?” 

Q. Q. whispered to me. 

“They have fled together.” I translated 
the words he prompted. “You will never 
see them again, sefiora.” 

She uttered the cry of a maddened animal, 


swung round on the false Mrs. Merrilees, | 


sprang at her like a wildcat. “Ahk! You 
helped them—you helped them!” I jumped 
tu interpose, held her back, while she fiercely 
gasped out a string of the vituperative epi- 
thets with which the Spanish language is so 
well provided. “You helped her to steal my 
husband!” 

“Tell her that her marriage to him was 
as false as everything else about him—that 
he is a German spy, already married to a 
German; she does not know that, thinks he 
is the artist he pretended to -be. Tell her 
I want her to help me to get back my 
daughter,” said the hobbling Mrs. Merrilees, 
feigning a most convincing agitation and 
distress. 

I translated—and I saw a thin glint of 
Steel as the beautiful Spaniard convulsively 
clutched the shawl that was threatening to 
slip from her shoulders. I thought she was 
going to faint. With closed eyes, she swayed 
on her feet, muttering between clenched 
teeth: 

“They shall die! They shall both die!” 

“Tell her we want to help her. Ask her 
{ she can give us a hint of where her hus- 
band is.” 

[ translated. She opened her eyes at me 
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Progress in T ravel 
Opportunities 


ajyOR the purpose of establishing a closer 
relationship between the steamship and railroad 
companies, a representative meeting of various 
transportation executives was recently held 
<x aboard one of the Trans-Atlantic liners. At 
Z that conference a resolution was adopted which 
ocean traveler conveniently and economically to 
arrange for completed connections on practically all railroads. 


This newly established relationship is for the primary purpose 
of making it convenient for a resident in any town to arrange 
fully for a European trip at the local railway station. Associated 
with the railroad and steamship interests are the European 
railways. 

It is now recognized by the transportation executives the world 
over that the Wanderlust is the heritage of the people of today. 
To travel is to live. To sit slothlike on one spot in this world is 
to see nothing, feel nothing, know nothing and be nothing! 


























Robert Louis Stevenson had the wanderlust all his life and, 
though an invalid from childhood, had the Godlike courage to 


proclaim it and to follow its glorious urge. 
Read this inspiring creed of the habitual traveler: 









“Let the blow fall soon or late, 

Let what will be o’er me; 

Give the face of earth around, 
And the road before me. 

Wealth I ask not, hope nor love, 
Nor a friend to know me; 

All I ask, the heaven above 
And the road below me.” 


Travel is getting an education in the pleasantest manner known 
to man. It peoples the mind and heart with friendships, and 
hangs pictures in the eye which never fade. The widely-traveled 
person is the center of interest in every company, in all spheres 
of human activity. 


The transportation companies are hourly sending a vital stream 
of action flowing through the hearts and heads of our citizenry. 
They are, therefore, carrying on a constructive process in cul- 
tural development unexcelled by any other force in the world. 
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in so wild a glare that it almost frightened 
me for her sanity. 

“Jf I knew where he was, do you think 
I should be waiting here?” she cried—and 
this time the thin steel of her poniard came 
out in naked menace under the diamonded 
dark vault of stars, quivering for a breast 
in which to plunge itself. “Ahk, Dios, Dios! 
If I knew where he was!” 

“Ask her if she will let us search his 
room. We may find a clue there.” 

Once more I translated, and—suddenly 
and terribly calm—she looked round at us. 

“You swear vengeance with me?” she said. 

I laid my hand on hers and swore it— 
whole-heartedly. We turned to Mr. Quayne, 
dodderingly feminine in a masterpiece of 
character-acting. 

“And she also swears?” 

Mrs. Merrilees also swore, pledged herself 
in a quavering hand-grip. 


HE beautiful Spaniard led-us through the 

hotel to the suite of apartments—luxuri- 
ous for Tangier—that Mr. van Ryn had oc- 
cupied. We searched every nook and corner 
of those rooms most thoroughly, but we 
found absolutely nothing—not a scrap of 
paper that threw any light upon the secret 
business of Herr von Stiirpp. Once the Chief 
grunted with satisfaction as from a drawer 
in a dressing-table he took out a monocle 
and some other small object that’ I could 
not see before he slipped both into a pocket 
of his dress. Otherwise we.drew a blank. 

Cross-questioned, his unfortunate Spanish 
“wife” could tell us absolutely nothing that 
was of use to us. She had married him five 
months previously in Seville. They had 
come to Tangier for their honeymoon. Fre- 
quently he had left her in the hotel while 

nt for a few days or even a week on 
tching expeditions, but always he had 

Id her the exact date of his intended re- 
turn. Never had he—as now—gone off 
without a word. And since every peseta 
of his cash (she knew well where to look 
for it) had gone with him, the inference 
that he had gone for good was obvious. 

“But you will still help me?” challenged 
the Sefiora, her dark eyes glowing fiercely 
upon us. “You will still help me to find 
him? I will never rest till I meet him 
again!” And she clenched the dagger. 

We promised and left her. Up in my 
reom again, the Chief (still in the incon- 
gruous disguise of Mrs. Merrilees) sat 
thoughtful for a moment or two. 

“A part of our strategic scheme has broken 
down,” he said. “I counted on that Spanish 
woman’s really knowing something of Von 
Stiirpp’s affairs. It is obvious that he has 
kept her completely in the dark. However,” 
he finished, rising from his chair, “he is only 
of secondary interest. Our main business is 
with Sidi Mohammed Idrees. Unless I am 
much mistaken, he is not only here in Tan- 
gier, but at the very crisis of his conspiracy. 
When we’ve dealt with him, we'll have an- 
other look at our friend Von Stiirpp.” 

“And Veronica—Miss Satterthwaite?” I 
protested. “You surely do not propose to 
leave her in the hands of that scoundrel ?” 
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“The Girl 
Who Advertised” 


A man told her how, but her 
instinct guided her afterward. 
And the greatest success of all 
was her reward. You'll be de- 
lighted with this story by 
George Weston when it appears 
in an early issue of The Red 
Book Magazine. 
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The TRAVEL VOGUE of TODAY ~ 








thy CUNARDERS ac CHOSEN 


Comrort is the keynote of any successful cruise — comfort 
found in spacious staterooms, luxurious public rooms and ex- 
tensive promenade decks; in thoroughly modern equipment 
and appointments; in unexcelled service and cuisine. 








That very COMFORT is to be found in every Cunarder— 
one of the main reasons why Cunard Ships predominate 
as CRUISING SHIPS. 


For the coming season the following steamers are scheduled: 


AROUND#eWORLD TheMEDITERRANEAN 


FRANCONIA SCYTHIA, LACONIA 
CALIFORNIA SAMARIA 


WEST INDIES EGYPT 


Direct—touching at Mediterranean Points 
TUSCANIA 


MAURETANIA 
VIA CUNARD—THERE IS NO BETTER WAY 


The World’s Fastest Passenger Service De Luxe 
Weekly to Cherbourg and Southampton 
AQUITANIA BERENGARIA MAURETANIA 


Other services from New York (Boston — Canadian Ports) to 
various ports in Great Britain and the Continent of Europe by 
large and superb new oil burners: also splendidly equipped 
cabin steamers at lower fares. 
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He smiled as he shook his head at me. 

“Not a minute longer than I can help, 
Mr. Creighton. But believe me, Miss Sat- | 
terthwaite has had some experience in tak- | 
ing care of herself.” He laid a kindly hand 
upon my shoulder. “Turn into bed for an- 
other hour or two, my boy. You can do} 
nothing now. But you aré likely to be busy 
before you get another chance of sleep.” 


HE day that followed was _ terrible. 

Whether as himself or as Mrs. Merrilees. 
Mr. Quayne had totally disappeared from 
the hotel. I did not dare to make inquiries 
after him, lest I should accidentally spoil his | 
plans. I could only return, feverishly, every | 
half-hour or so, after a feverish perambula- 
tion of the streets, now full again with a} 
swarming clamorous African humanity, to 
the hotel in the hope that there might be a 
message for me. But there was never a word 
ora sign. The Sefora—I would have spoken | 
to her if I had seen her—was likewise in- | 


visible. Even Davies was not to be found. E 

I was reéntering the hotcl for the twentieth | to see urope 
time that day—it was already late afternoon 
—when a villainous-looking Moor stopped | at Low Cost 


me on the threshold, drew a scrap of paper 
from his burnous. I took it. At last! It 
was a message: “Follow bearer—Davies.” 

I followed. We threaded a tortuous way 
through the narrow stre°ts that were now so | 








TRIP to Europe need not | 
be expensive. Thousands | 
of people of very moderate 





familiar to me, until at last my conductor means make a European trip ( 
plunged down a dark narrow alley where I each year. They know the time ( 
had never penetrated. He stopped before dtl ‘ 
a horseshoe-arched portal, knocked at a and the way to go. 1 
door studded with heavy nails. The door | Now their knowledge may t 
opened. My guide motioned me to enter be yours, All you need to do 

I passed in—and instantly something was | is to send the coupon below I 
oe _— head, I was flung to the for the new booklet‘ ‘Economy 
g » anc felt a firm grip on my wrists I 
and ankles while a heavy knee crushed in my Trips to Europe.” In this book- 
chest. I choked for breath under the black | let are actual tours showing 
sack which enveloped me. The next moment | exactly how you can makeeach 1 
I felt my wrists and ankles being tightly | . F 
lashed with cord, I was hoisted into the air dollar buy the most. For in- il 
like a bundle, and borne forward—upstairs, stance, on a six weeks trip it 
it seemed to me, for my bearers (they had shows how you may visit four n 
not uttered a word) stumbled several times. European countries and travel , 
After a few minutes of this progression, I «4 66 ‘ 
was flung with a crash to the floor, the sack both ways on the palatial one Pp 
was plucked off my head, and I found myself class” shipsof the United States te 
lying in a room dimly lit by a small barred Lines for only $525. Thereare le 
window. A couple of wild-looking Moors other trips with accommoda- h 
bent over me, bound a suffocating gag over : : a 
my mouth. Then I was left alone. tions to suit every purse, 

But not for long. A minute or two later Sailings every few days to li; 
the door opened again and a man entered. Plymouth, Southampton, Ww 
It was—elegant, cynically smiling, playing, | Cherbourg and Bremen, with te 
as he approached me, with the monocle in his frequentcallsatCobh (Queens- 
left eye—Von Stiirpp! q " th 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Creighton,” he said | town). in 
pleasantly in perfect English. “I’m afraid | Everyone who has ever ni 
you are not very comfortable there?” dreamed of a trip to Europe gi 

I could only glare at him. | should write for this booklet. 

“Never mind,” he added. “It will not be 

Send the coupon for your 


for long. In a little time you will be re- 
leased from your earthly sufferings and pass 


into whatever purgatory it is that teaches 

clumsy spies to behave more cleverly in their United States Lines 
next incarnation.” He smiled at me. “It “ 
may interest you to know, Mr. Creighton, 45 Broadway ; _ New York City 
that you are without exception the clumsiest Agencies in principal cities 

novice that I have come upon in my ex- Managing Operators for 


perience. For a moment, I admit, you vz. Ss. SHIPPING BOARD 
bluffed me—when you showed me that watch. epiageagish eae 
But you gave yourself away immediately. 


copy now. 





























You told me, for example, that Kaulbach was ie 
in Madrid—whereas I—I'm sure it will in- To U.S. Shipping Board 
. terest you to hear this—have the honor to Infor. Section 1796 Washington, D.C. 
A ah own Kaulbach as one of my pseudonyms. 
yal And apparently you had never in your life , 
ie seen the pass-sign by which the initiates Figs send me the booklet “Economy Trips 
Mr. vy. }. Block. Pass. Teet. Mgr. know one another.” 
anta Fe System Lines Pi ; > : 
922 Railway Exchange, Chicago a in my bonds as he continued to EE Re Oe a ee eee Pe 
Please mail co me the following Santa Fe Booklets smile down upon me. “You were quite 
. California Picture Book,” “Grand Canyon Outings,” harmless, of course—naturally I had you Sides’ 0 


watched, and I know that you have done 
absolutely nothing while you have been here. De Se na.) 
In the ordinary way, I should not have 
bothered you to pay me this little visit, but ~_Y 


“California Limited.”’ 
Also details as to cost of trip. 
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since you own poor Hatzfeldt’s watch, and | : 
must have been at least accessory to his Vw \ 
death to possess it, I’m afraid you'll have to ( 
suffer, by the ancient and inexorable law of 0 ons Seusapen 
retaliation, for the premature decease of one Without Extra Fare 
of my best friends.” : P ; ‘ Observation Car 
He was about to continue his mockery of | with ladies’ lounge 
my helplessness when a native entered, Gi] and bach, maid and 
touched him on the arm, spoke to him in ee. 
low, rapid sentences that I could not catch. se Co hen 9 — 
He turned to me again. ta gel 
“I’m afraid I must leave you for a while, 
Mr. Creighton,” he said. “Some important eee 
business summons me. But rest assured that Through Dining 
I shall return to attend to you.” 3 . Care with unsurpes- 
sed cuisine. 
OR what seemed to me to be an eternity, Oil Burning Locoe 
I was left lying there alone. And then, motives and rock 
in that pitch darkness, I heard something. a 
I listened, with all my faculties at strain. cinders and dust; 
It was—surely !—the door being opened with comfortably po 
the minimum of noise, shut again. The next Rk ee 
moment the white blaze of an electric torch, 
flashing into my eyes, dazzled me. I could 
not see who held it behind that. glare. The 























torch approached, gleamed upward for a e . ~ 
moment to a face. It was carried by Miss A The NEW S d 
Satterthwaite—Miss Satterthwaite, quiet, ef- nnouncing unset Limite 
ficient-looking, incredibly normal, nodding | 

at me in cool, unemotional reassurance. De- 


spite my joy at seeing her, 1 was overwhelmed 


with humiliation that she, whem I had day-| On the “Open Window Route” to CALIFORNIA 














dreamed of rescuing by some act of pictur- 
esque gallantry, should instead have been the | The Comis:g Winter 
one to rescue me. For rescuer she was. I saw | A notable aegeeeanet in the equipment and comfort of this famous 
the flash of a knife—and in an instant or daily train from New Orleans to Angeles, San Diego anc San 
two my bonds dropped from me. I was .* Francisco via the Sunset Route. 
I stood. up, rubbing myself to get the . 
numbness out of my Limi Fe aie meget eet ae 
“And you?” I whispered.. “Are you a . ‘ 
prisoner ‘too ?” For further information, address 
She had switched off the torch. 
“He thinks I am going to flee with bim|- QOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
into the interior tonight. He does not sus- New York SSeup Gaftems Sain ee 


pect me at all. I am a romantic girl yearn-|  465Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southeen Feethe Bldg. Score Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 
ing for the Garden of Allah and a sheik. 
Come along—and be careful not to make a ~ $$$ $$$<$$___ : 


Mediterranean (ian. 31) 








noise. na 

Intermittently switching on her torch, she eg oe ine a Me eee ee — ” aly 1) 
led me toward the door and out along a dark come a highly specia ize | Seasonal cruises by superb, specially chartered. new 
passage. We crept along it, turned a corner branch of education drive, gulden es ee a ae 
toward a glow of light. A minute or two aE RE aT : _ LONGEST EXPERIENCED | MANAGEMENT 
later, lying flat on my chest side by side with ot ak § cols are good prepara- * iy 


tory schools and the college trained || ciackts Tours Times Bldg, New York 


her, I was looking down from a horseshoe- stalf of our Department will be glad 


arched gallery on a strange spectacle. 




















Below us was a large hall, with hanging to help you make a wise choice. | ° 

lights, and filled with wild-iooking Moors || Please state the age of pupil'schooling co ||’ Apprenez le au 
: ; ; ate, the college you Nave tn mi , location, } 
who squatted on their haunches, jabbering | | and approximate amount of tuition. En- {|| moyen du Phonographe 
together in a babel of voices. “ : close stamped return envelope and address :- a amen ph.”* New Con 
eaulil ciamal an ther or = eee eee ya — 9 SS itvans tn Drones 
A " - ‘ou learn French as if you were ng 

ing for the ‘saint’ Mohammed Idrees. To- THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE Records tng  - _- >, aici 
_ the signal for the revolt is going to be Aeolian Bldg. New York City talereatiens € tence Schoots, Box 3447-£, Seranton, Pa. 














South Ohnerica 


THIS wonder continent offers not only the most—but the 
best. No cities on the Eastern Hemisphere can compare with 
South America’s in grandeur. No famous mountain, river, 
lake or waterfall of — but has its superior on this vast 
continent of surprises. delightful, bracing climate makes 
sightseeing more enjoyable. The pleasures of the voyage are 
enhanced by oe luxury of appointments on ships of the 
famous “V-Fleet.” Every ship specially built for tropical 
travel. Perfect ‘venaiiealn. Superlative cuisine and service. 
Every known device for the comfort of the passenger. Liberal 
stopovers. Fortnightly sailings by 


*S. S. Voltaire S. S. Vauban 
*S. S. Vandyck S._ S. Vestris 


*(Newest and finest ships in the South American Service) 


{ Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires 


inna seyyidina Mohammed er-rasul Allah!” Calling northbound at Santos, Trinidad and Barbados. 
Tours round South America arranged. 


° thrill ran through me, unbeliever though ; a 4 “a Age ag = " : 

was, at the sonorous invocation, familiar} 2=—<<— cei F or. iilustrated Booklet, Kates, Keservations, etc., apply 
ae : d r y Sanderson & Son, Inc., Agents, Room 114, 42 Broadway, 

even to my limited comprehension of Arabic, _—s "New York, or any local steamship or tourist agents. 





| Wybny as she spoke, a sudden silence fell 
on the assembly. All glances turned to- 
ward an end of the hall (we were looking 
down from one of the sides), and those at 
the back scrambled to their feet. From be- 
hind a curtain within the horseshoe-arched 
colonnade which supported the gallery, is- 
sued a tall, ragged-garmented, haggard- 
faced, black-bearded Moor. As he advanced 
into the light, I saw that he had only one 
eye. The left was missing—and the absence 
of it gave his dirt-grimed features a peculiar 
expression of sinister ferocity. It was, in- 
stantly recognizable, Mohammed Idrees. A 
murmur swelled in the hall as he took his 
stand before those wild tribesmen, was si- 
lenced at the lift of his hand. 

“Ashahadu, la ilaha il Allah; wa ashahadu 













as he began to speak. And though I Id 
cay vaauey cath ten nd thee see | LAM PORT & HOLT LINE 
tences- which foHowed, the drift of his ha | x == == = a 2 Ge ee ee 
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"We paid $1000 
for this photoplay 


RS. ETHEL STYLES MIDDLETON, a 
4 Pittsburgh housewife, had never had a 
single story accepted for publication when she 
* .began to write “Judgment of the Storm.” 

She wrote this photoplay at home in spare 
time under the direction of the Palmer Institute 
of Authorship and we found it of such outstand- 
ing merit that we produced it through our affili- 
ated producing organization, the Palmer  Photo- 
play Corporation. 

Mrs. Middleton received $1000 cash and will 
share in the profits of the picture for five years. 
Her story has also been published as a novel by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Have you the urge to write? 
If you have a creative imagination and the 
natural ability to write, there is no reason why 
you cannot learn the established technique of 
writing and sell your stories. 

The best proof that this can be done is that 
scores of men and women like yourself are ac- 
tually doing it. They did not dream that they 
could break into the ranks of the professional 
writers until the Palmer Institute of Authorship 
showed them the secrets of story building. 


Unknown writer wins $10,000 prize 
Miss Winifred Kimball, a Palmer student living 
in Apalachicola, Florida, won the $10,000 prize 
in the scenario contest conducted by the Chicago 
Daily News in collaboration with the Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation. Mrs, Anna Blake Mez- 
quida, another Palmer student, won the second 
prize of $1000 in the same contest, and seven 
$500 prizes were also won by Palmer students. 


Well-known writers help you 
The success of Palmer students is due simply and 
solely to the fact that you study right at home in 
spare time under the personal direction of men and 
women who are themselves well-known authors, dram- 
atists and motion picture writers. 

You learn to write by writing. You are given the 
manuscript and continuity of famous motion picture 
scenarios to analyze and study. You write actual 
stories and photoplays which we help you to sell 
through our Story Sales Department in Hollywood, 
with representatives in New York and Chicago. 


THIS 106-PAGE BOOK FREE 
“The New Road to Authorship” 


It tells all about the Palmer Institute’s systematic, 
step-by-step method of teach- 
ing Short Story Writing, 
Vhotoplay Writing and Dramatic 
Criticism—gives full details of 
the success of Palmer students 
and describes the Palmer 
Scholarship Foundation, which 
gives ambitious men and women 
the opportunity to get the com- 
= course free by providing 
fty scholarships annually. Just 
mail the coupon and we’ll send 
you this 106-page book free 
by return mail. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 21-L, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your 106-page book, “‘The New Road to Author- 
ship.” I am most interested in 
© Photoplay Writing (2 Short Story Writing 

© Dramatic Criticism 

C) Business Letter Writing 





( English Composition 





rangue was plain enough. With the power of 
an orator of genius, he was lashing those 
tribesmen to a frenzy of fierce fanaticism. 
They shouted at him, sprang to their feet 
in a brandishment of weapons, jabbered ex- 
cited mutual approval to each other in the 
pauses of his speech. Wild cries of “Allah 
akbar! Allah akbar!”—Death to the 
N’zrani!” “Jehad! Jehad!” mingled with 
sentences from the Koran in chaotic clamor. 
At last he raised his hand high above his 
head, called on them to swear with him the 
oath that cannot be broken, an oath of 
merciless extermination of the unbeliever. 

Even as the clamor burst forth, there was 
a sudden new note in the cries which re- 
verberated through the hall, a tumultuous 
swirl in the rearmost of the throng. I 
craned my neck to see what was happening. 
Down below, the crowd was parting to admit 
the passage of a venerable old man—a white 
beard to his waist and the green turban of 
Mecca on his head—who leaned heavily 
upon the shoulder of a handsome Moorish 
boy as he tottered forward. A shout that 
had begun at the back of the hall was now 
caught up and reiterated by the whole of 
the seething, excited mob. My Arabic was 
just sufficient. to understand it. “Ajiba— 
Ajiba! A miracle! A miracle! Way for the 
saint raised by Allah from the dead! Way 
for the saint Sidi Yusuf ben Mashish, raised 
by Allah from the tomb to testify unto us! 
He who was dead—the most hely saint Hadj 
Yusuf ben Mashish—comes to give ye, O 
sons of dogs, his blessing! Ajiba!” 


I SAW a puzzled look on the face of the 
one-eyed “saint” Mohammed Idrees as 
the tottering old man, leaning still on the 
shoulder of the handsome boy, came to- 
ward him. But he was too practiced a 
demagogue to oppose himself, even if he 
had wished it, to this sudden clamor of the 
mob he had stirred to frenzy. He gave, 
though with a bad grace, the customary 
salutation “Essalamu. alaikum”—‘Peaee be 
unto you.” The old man—he shook pa- 
thetically as with a palsy—answered nothing. 
He stood side by side with the one-eyed 
fanatic and turned to the crowd. 

“O true believers and followers of Mo- 
hammed the Prophet of Allah!” he cried in 
a shaky, ancient voice. In a hushed silence, 
the entire assembly bent in superstitious 
awe before him; only here and there was a 
murmur—‘“<A jiba—a miracle! He was dead! 
Allah knoweth! I saw him buried!”"— 
which stilled as he continued. “I come to 
save ye from a snare of Shaitan! I come— 
Allah the most great is my witness—I come, 
raised from the tomb by the holy Prophet 
himseli—to save ye from destruction! This 
man who stands before you to lure you to 
damnation is a kafer—a N’zrani—an emis- 
sary of the Evil One—an impostor!” 

The old man’s voice was drowned in a 
tumult that seemed suddenly released from 
the infernal regions. I caught shouts of 
“Kizszab—kizzab!” “Impostor—impostor !”— 
mingled with cries of derision, of anger. 

My eyes were on the one-eyed Moor, now 
so suddenly an object of suspicion. He 
sprang back a step, whipped out a revolver. 
Before. he could level it, he was seized from 
behind by a couple of Moors, and in one 
of those Moors I recognized, to my astonish- 
ment—Davies! The weapon dropped to the 
floor as the man’s arms were caught back. 

“O Sheiks and Great Ones of Islam!” cried 
the old man, dominating the uproar. “By 
the mercy of Allah, the most great, the all- 
protecting, to whom be praise, this impos- 
tor shall be revealed to you so that y 
yourselves shall know beyond doubt th 
truth of this matter! This dog has, as ye 
see, but one eye—the other he sold to Shai- 
tan in exchange for power to deceive ye} 
Behold now, how by the power of Allah I 
restore to him that eye—wrested by Allah 
himself from the djinns of Eblis!” 
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He turned to Mohammed Idrees, now 
writhing ineffectually in the grip of the two 
stalwart Moors—one .of them had got a 
jujitsu grip upon him; twisted his hands 
behind his back—and with a quick move- 
ment thrust something into the sightless eye, 
then stood aside. The Moor glared suddenly 
from two eyes! 

A shout of awed astonishment, of invoca- 
tions against all demons, went up. 

“Look, O sheiks!” cried the old man. 
“And. behold the N’zrani!” 

With another quick movement he whipped 
from the head of the struggling Mohammed 
Idrees a black wig and a black beard, pushed 
something into one eye. The man stood 
suddenly blond—a monocle caught for a 


fraction of an instant in one of his two | 
eyes before it dropped to smash upon the | 


floor—Von Stiirpp himself! 


HERE was one awiul murderous howl 

from the crowd as it surged suddenly 
forward in a tumult of brandished knives. 
But before it could reach the wretched man, 
—his captors had released him the. instant 
he was unmasked,—the Moorish boy, on 
whose shoulder the old man had been lean- 
ing, sprang at him with a wild cry and a 
blade that gleamed 
flash. 
startled gesture to protect himséJi,.then went 
headlong to the floor. Andethen suddenly 
I reeognized that handsome boy—it was the 
Spanish woman, exulting in her vengeance. 

The venerable ol man-turned to the mob 
that surged dip “about him. 

“Flee }-—Fleel-he Cried. “As Allah is my 
witgess, ye. have Been betrayed! All your 
sectgts. “at® Known to the NWzrani! They 
wh€ remain: here will of a.surety be cast 
intade prison! Flee! “Flee—ih the name of 
Allag !" : 

e mob needed but little persuasion. 
They fled in wild, disorderly panic. In a 
moment’ or two that hall was empty, save 
for the green-turbaned old man, Davies, two 


othet Moors, and—no, as F looked again | 
while, followed by Miss Satterthwaite; I | 
dashed down the stairs that led into the | 
hall, the Spanish woman was lying across | 


the dead body of the man she had_ loved, 
her < hand still clutching the hilt of the 
poniard she had driven into - herself. 


And now Miss Satterthwaite went straight | 


to the old fanatic, took a packet of papers 
from her dress, held them out to him. 

“Here are the documents you wanted, 
Chief,” she said, as calm as though she had 
just taken them from an index-file. 

“Thank you, Veronica,” said a familiar 
voice. ‘The patriarch removed his green 
turban as he smiled at her, plucked off his 
long white beard—it was Mr. Quentin 
Quayne! .“I.think we have completed our 
job very thoroughly—more thoroughly than 
| had intended, even.” He looked round to 
the dead Spanish woman. “I did not intend 
that—for example. I brought her with me 
because, even, up to. the last moment, al- 
though FE suspected it, I was not sure 
whether Mohammed Idrees and Von Stiirpp 
were the same person—but I was sure that 
1 jealous woman's vision could penetrate any 
disguise—as ih fact it did.” He turned to 
me with a smile. 


night we searched his rooms, Mr. Creighton. 
[ think, what?” 
I stared. at him, still bewildered. 


“But—but who did these people think you | 
“What was that they | 


were?” I stammered. 
shouted about miracles?” 
He smiled again. 


= happened to hear that my old friend/ 
Sidi Yusuf ben Mashish, of the sacred city | 
of Tarhon, one of the most venerated saints: } 


in Morocco, had recently deceased. T 
thought it might be well to resuscitate him. 
It worked even better than I had expected,” 





swift as_a lightning- | 
Von Stiirpp made  an_-ineffectual, | 








ile. “Rather fortunate I found’ | 
that spare artificial eye and the monocle the | 
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The Popularity of the 


STORYe CLARK 
LITTLE GRAND 


because of its beautiful tone, smart style, graceful size, and moderate 
price has created a demand far greater than the possible production 
for reasonable delivery. /t makes a wonderful gift—so to be sure of 
delivery Christmas morning, you'd better order it today. 

z Go to your nearest Story & Clark 
dealer—or write us direct. We'll 
tell you where to get one in your 
vicinity—but don’t make the mis- 
take of buying before you see the 


Little Grand. You'll bethorough- 
ly satisfied. We'll guarantee that. 


And you’ll order it when you see 

it! It’s. just the “one” piano you |7~ 
have always had in mind for. | 
your home. I:s exquisite tone— 
ease of action—and case of beau- 
tiful cabinet work — appeal to 
everyone. 

You can purchase one on terms within your income, and your 


present piano will be taken in parc payment. 
Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story & Glark Piano Gompany 
General Offices 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Ghicago, ILinois 
33 West 57th Street, New York 1105 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








If a ive purchaser of a pian la iano will send beautiful broch: 
FREE! Sery @ Clark Plano Company Dept. RB N SSI) South Watch Ane Chien TE Phen ene 
che er ah 


hi ing the styles of instruments, and name 
ested in buying a grand (J an upright Epnghteerotenstfaielinasetiions 
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|} enough to prove that the strike was no 


| It’s ours, but before the next man drifts in 


| water back into the creek after you use it 
| and we’re satisfied.” 


| ing little at stake, grumbled and dispersed 





JAIL BIRD OF 
PARADISE 
(Continued from page 81) 


THE 


bonanza. “We claim discovery, 


pocket 
Never nothing like it, no place! 


pardner ! 


and gallops out with the news we got to 
git the notices posted.” 

“First thing tomorrow,” 
“I’m dead, Bill.” 

“Last thing tonight,” Keller amended. 
“Rise up, Laz’rus, no matter how dead you 
be, and write out what I tells you. I’m 
going to git the notices posted on this little 
treasure gulch before my luck slips again.” 

Writing materials, none. Abel Sheldon 
rallied trom his fatigue long enough to 
whittle a sliver of pine to a spatulate point 
while Lucky Bill Keller mixed up a paste 
of charcoal from their camp fire with a 
spoonful of salt grease. Then, in the flare of 
the replenished fire, Sheldon, exhausted with 
the reaction that had followed upon the day, 
painted the text of their claim upon a strip 
of calico torn from the tail of his ascension 
robe. 

“Poor ol’ millionaire pardner!” | Lucky 
Bill Keller smiled down at his companion. 
“Git to sleep, boy, whilst I posts discovery 
notice on Shirt Tail Gulch: We might have 
to do some shootin’ to hold it, but the words 
on this rag may mean a lot after this coun- 
try gits infested with lawyers.” 


Sheldon agreed. 


HE Paradise strike belonged to the two 

partners for eleven days before the rush 
started. .The undertaking Charnell, packing 
a cargo of treasure out of his Humbug 
Gulch, had pulled the trigger on the pub- 
licity gun which shot the district full of 
feverish humanity. Heading for Humbug 
Gulch, half of the gold hunters halted at 
Paradise and by the end of May the hills 
and gulches were thronged with the tardy 
crew that was forever just too late for a 
rendezvous with luck. 

Humbug was a steady producer, but when 
the superficial harvest had been skimmed 
from the Paradise hillsides the high district 
awakened to the fact that the bulk of the 
gold could not be recovered without water. 

Anticipating this need Lucky Bill Keller 
and his partner, who by that time had been 
elected alcalde of the camp, rounded up a 
dozen of the steadier members of the Para- 
dise community and began the construction 
of a high-line ditch to bring the upper 
waters of Humbug Creek along the winding 
hillside contours to the’placer ground on the 
Paradise benches. 

Humbug roared at this, ‘and the first code 
of water rights was born at the end of a 
week whose days had been marked by a 
conflict -which promiséd to become a war. 
It was Sheldon-who promoted* peace at an 
hour when Lucky Bill Keller and other 
counselors advocated the complete .extermi- 
nation of Humbug. 

“We'll build another two miles af ditch 
and run the water back into Humbug Creek 
after we've used it through our sluices,” he 
proposed. 

Charnell, now the foremost mah in Hum- 
bug, accepted this solution for his camp. ~ “I 
quit the undertaking business along time 
ago. This water war and lots of dead folks 
might have been attractive awhile back, but 


right now peace on earth and a bonanza}- 


clean-up every week suits me fine. Get the 


HUS spake Wealth, and the mob, thirst- 
ing for excitement and adventure, hav- 


to its various secondary pleasures in the 
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Paradise. A residue of the Humbug mob 
remained in the Paradise country. Num- 
bered among these was a Mexican, Domingo 
Morado This variety seeker prowled 
und the outskirts of Paradise for three 
ys and then on a hot July Sunday, en- 
ing the favor of his patron saint, he dis- 
ted a sidehill pocket of gold that netted 
1 a hundred ounces of nuggets and slugs 
fore a local patriot shot a little.too high 
r trophy purposes in an impetuous demon- 
ration of his belief that America was for 
vericans, and not for natives of the coun- 
The whistle of the bullet was the 
rting signal for Domingo. “Car-ramble!” 
ime his motto, and he did the best he 
ild to live’ up to its last two syllables 
proaching Paradise he slowed to a ten- 
trot and then, still hypnotized, he 

ked into the Bullion 
Starting as their one-room shack a month 
fter Sheldon and Keller had made’ the 
Paradise strike, the Bullion had grown faster 
than the partners’ neglected whiskers and 
now three or four additions had been built 
to house the camp's gambling center and an 
unlimited supply of Monongahela whisky 
which had retailed at a pinch of dust per 
drink until, out of a delicate courtesy to a 
thumbless bartender, the price was changed 

to four pits 


NTO the Sunday-thronged Bullion. came 

the treasure-laden Domingo Morado. 
His flight ended at the bar, and with his 

uurth tumbler ef Monongahela he -was far 
enough back to nermalcy te believe that his 
lelusions of -grandeur ‘were*concepts — of 
ictuality andethat a few hands in the ounce- 
ante game™'mi dispel the ennui*of the 
moments “eg 2 qifick finish4o-his* earthly 
career alt that he. needed ‘atthe moment 
was @ cape and a sword.and a coffin. In 
his blithe ignorance he sauntered to the 
ounce-ante poker table and after welcomip: 
himself with’ a royal gesture and a display 
ot his gold reserve he sat down and traded 
metal for chips. 

“Cards, hombre?” 

“Solamente—one.” 

Playing Domingo for two pairs an old- 
timer from Kanaka Creek, putting his trust 
in three kings, paid heavily for the privilege 
of inspecting five diamonds. “That’s all 
right—deal the cards.” 

Three times around before the draw, and 
five optimists staying. 

“How many ?” 

“Bastante.” Domingo had all he needed, 
according to what he said, and two disgusted 
opponents believed him: The betting ex- 
posed him to a cross-fire at first, and a 
faint smile at the third raise was interpreted 
as a preliminary to surrender. One of the 
ttacking pair called, and now for an in- 
tant the Mexican’s smile thinned to inso- 
lence. He met the raise and then, launching 
his entire stake into the arena, “These many 
more!” 

Four sixes met four: nines. 

Domingo held the nines. 

Another green shoot. for the Bullion’s 
garden of tradition, but it was withered in 
a sudden blast of hot language from the 
loser and a sweeping gesture which revealed 
a pistol in the clutch of the loser’s hand. 

rhe Mexican lunged over the table with a 
knife that lanced across the tendons of a 
tense wrist. The pistol dropped to the 
table and, seeing this, Domingo was quick 
to press his advantage with a slash that 
swept downward from his adversary’s neck. 
He drew his arm back for a lunge with the 
knife, but his effort was ended on the in- 
Stant in the roar of a pistol, owned and 


controlled by the ex-white-goods clerk of 


Boston’s Bargainorium. 


Ae SHELDON put his pistol away, for 
ts work had been done, and this in 
Spite of the fact that he had missed by a 
mile. He was conscious of a sense of re- 
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lief at his poor marksmanship. A vision of 
Lenore Rockwell flashed through his mind, 
and he felt a quick gratitude for this second 
escape from the burden of a man-killer’s 
conscience. He walked to the ounce-ante 
poker table and looked down at Domingo’s 
five cards, and then at the opposing hand 
which had been held by the opposition from 
Kanaka Creek. “The greaser owns that pot, 
Dave,” he said. His voice was low and even 
in its difficult verdict. “Law and order is 
what this camp voted for when they elected 
me. Law and order is what Paradise gets 
while I’m alcalde. Go get yourself tied up 
while I hand out some law to this Mex, and 
then come back here and face the court.” 

The -alcalde of Paradise turned to the 
scowling Domingo Morado. “For half of a 
busted flush I'd hang you. The one thing 
that saves you is that the other man begun 
the fight. I’m going to let you go, and be- 
cause law and order wins the day in this 
tamp you can take your clean-up with you.” 

The Mexican made his escape, freighted 
with his gold. He was hardly outside the 
limits of the camp before the unpopularity 
of Sheldon’s verdict began to be manifest. 
No greaser was entitled to win at poker and 
get away with it. 


VENTS moved fast in Paradise that Sun- | 


day afternoon and before darkness came 
a mass meeting had been called and the 
camp voiced its displeasure at the Boston 
greenhorn's considerate treatment of the es- 
caped Morado. Lucky Bill Keller was 
elected to the office of alcalde vice Abel 
Sheldon, resigned. The new alcalde, sensing 
the crowd's quick sentiment of disfavor for 
his partner, and knowing how easily his 
public’s mind could be influenced, included 
two pledges in his inaugural address. “This 
brash young desperado what has been mas- 
queradin’ in our midst as a harmless young 
feller from Bosting, calling himself Abel 
Sheldon, an’ deceivin’ innocent an’ trustin’ 
miners, has come to the end of his rope. To 
my sartain knowledge he prowls out one 
evenin’ in San Francisco a-twirlin’ of a cane 
in a hifalutin’ way until he ketches his 
victim an’ then he cracks him over the head 
an’ leaves the body layin’ in a sand lot 
whilst he gorges himself at a banquit an’ is 
later seen bellyin’ into a faro table at the 
Bella Union. Skippin’ over some of his 
henious record we next sees him makin’ a 
gun play in the quiet an’ peaceful camp of 
Paradise, a-shootin’ at a greaser who was 
amusin’ himself in the quaint Sunday pas- 
time of cuttin’ a Kanaka Crick gulch-tick 
into mincemeat. I find this here Sheldon 
rattlesnake guilty of bein’ a public menace, 
dangerous to leave runnin’ loose, an’ I 
sentences him to spend ten days in jail. Not 
havin’ needed no jail in Paradise, we aint 
got none, but that there fact aint a-going to 
stop the wheels of justice from a-grindin’ 
out their grist.” 

The prosecuting alcalde turned to the de- 
fendant. “Abel Sheldon, fetch me that there 
long calico shirt what is concealed in your 
baggage.” 

The victim retrieved his long neglected as- 
cension robe, intact save for the piece torn 
from its tail whereon had been painted the 
discovery notice of Shirt Tail Gulch. He 
handed it to Bill Keller. 

The alcalde held the ascension robe to one 
of the Bullion’s bartenders. “Git that bottle 
of ink an’ paint some good strong jail bars 
on this here shirt. I mean it. Paint ’em 
thick so as there wont be no chance f’r this 
heodehell galoot from Bosting to git out of 
’em!” 


HE form-fitting jail was created and a 
moment afterward the Jailbird of Para- 
dise had begun serving his ten-day sentence, 
marching at the head of a hilarious proces- 
sion which stepped and staggered to the 
music of an impromptu drum corps equipped 
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with gold-pans and tin cans. The parade 
lasted for an hour. It halted finally at its 
point of origin, and here the new alcalde 
revealed his second pledge. “An invader 
from Humbug descended like a vulture on 
the quiet an’ peaceful poker game that was 
amusin’ some of the leadin’ peace-lovers of 
Paradise. Not satisfied with busting up the 
trankil faith a man ginerally puts into three 
kings, the varmint goes to work an’ demon- 
strates the footility of four sixes an’ gits 
away with considerable dust. F'r revenge, 
actin’ as gin’ral representative f’r the citizens 
of Paradise, I aims to invade this here Hum- 
bug camp, solo, an’ I promises to come back 
with over an’ above what dust that greaser 
gits away with, or else feet first! Whilst I'm 
away the question is who dp you want to 
dish out law an’ order in this here camp. 
Name your man!” 

The nominating yell quieted to a chant, 
and it appeared that the outlaw who wore 
the decorated ascension robe was elected. 
“Jail-bird-Shel-don !” 

The Jailbird of Paradise, playing two 
réles, thus regained his former status with 
the citizens of the camp. That night, still 
wondering at these quick manifestations of 
the public favor, he felt inspired to write his 
first letter from California to Miss Lenore 
Rockwell. His commercial ventures, he 
wrote, had been a failure. Tombstones and 
sarsaparilla were not in great demand in the 
placer country. His health was excellent. 
He had a solid-gold partner named Lucky 
Bill Keller» He heard that cholera had be- 
come epidemic across the Isthmus. There 
were very few women in California. He had 
just been ‘sentenced to serve ten days in jail 
but it was a rough jest inspired by Bill Keller, 
who, was just then engaged in getting him- 
self and Paradise: drunk, as it was Sunday 


* “night. 


And so, with kind remembrances to Miss 


** Rockwell's parents he remained her devoted 


admirer. 
A midnight postscript followed: 


“When in the silent night my. thoughts 
are free 

And, borne on Fancy’s eagle wings, can 
dare 

Love’s Heavenward flight, my spirit 
eye can see 

Thy soul and mine, conjoined forever 
there.” 


HE romance of the silent night was 

shattered by Lucky Bill Keller's escort, 
singing a slumber song, a requiem, over a 
hero who had failed in a desperate effort to 
drink all the whisky in the world. The 
Jailbird of Paradise spread a pair of blankets 
over his partner’s prostrate form and then 
sought the peaceful solitude of the night, 
away from the jamboree that still raged in- 
side the Bullion’s hospitable doors. 

At dawn, with the process of his reason 
clarified, and acting with a new directness 
which seemed to be inspired by the quiet un- 
troubled majesty of the sierra night, he 
added a final postscript to his letter to 
Lenore Rockwell, having the great honor, 
ane as he was, of asking her to marry 

im. 

The letter went over a fhousand-foot bluff 
into Dog Rib Canyon along with a mail- 
carrying mule who may have realized, as his 
foot slipped, that his earthly travels were to 
include a spectacular finish. 

Abel Sheldon waited a reasonable time for 
a reply to the lost letter before he wrote his 
surrender to a fate more bitter, alas, than 
death. In it he indulged himself in the 
agony of renunciation. 


“So let it be. I shall not strive to alter 
By any act of mine thy heart’s decree. 
The choice: is thine—my spirit must 

not: falter, 
However dark its destiny may be.” 
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and for satisfactory service. W. L. Douglas shoes are exceptionally good values. Only by 
wearing them can you appreciate their superior qualities. The exclusive, smart models, 
designed especially for young men and women, are leaders everywhere. 

W.L. DOUGLAS $7.00 SHOES are remarkably good value. Seldom have you had the 
opportunity to buy such high-grade shoes at this popular price. Shoes of equal quality, 
comfort and service are rarely found in other makes at our prices. 

WHEREVER YOU LIVE, demand W. L. Douglas shoes. They are sold in 120 of our storesin 
the principal cities and by over 5,000 shoe dealers. For economy and dependable value, 
wear shoes that have W. L. Douglas’ name and the retail price stamped on the soles. The 
stamped price guarantees the value. If not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 
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W.L. Douglas Shoe Company, 156 Spark St.. Brockton, Mass. 2) 
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Cough-Colds 
T IS not what we say, but what our 
patrons say of Vapo-Cresolene that 
convevs the strongest evidence of itsmerits. 


Send for our testimonial 


descriptive booklet 2! 
Sold by Druggists 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE Co. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
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Flawless 
Beauty Is 
Not a Gift 
The more deli- 
50c.USA. cate and exquisite 
your complexion the more it re- 
quires protection. Retain all its 
soft, smooth contours and nat- 
ural glow by daily use of 
DR. PALMER'S 
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Send 10c for large sample package. 
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Mail Me the Coupon 
and I’ll Send You 
a Free Trial Bottle 


I have a wonderful hair color restorer, 
which I have used myself for many years. 
I perfected it to restore my own gray hair 
which was prematurely gray. 

Mail me the coupon and I'll send you a 
free trial bottle, with full instructions for 
testing on a single lock. This test proves 
how easily, safely and surely you can stop 
graying hair. It shows you how tc keep 
the color natural, becoming, youthful, the 
rest of your life. 


Results Assured 

These are never in doubt when you uso 
my restorer. There is no danger of streak- 
ing or discoloration, no artificial “dyed” 
look. 

This even, natural color is permanent as 
well as perfect—you can't wash !t or rub it 
off. Shampoo as usual, marcel it or have a 
permanent wave. It makes you forget you 
ever had gray hair. 

My restorer is clear and colorless, clean 
as water. It is very easily applied, simply 
by combing through the hair. Do it your- 
self without help—no one need know your 
secret. Mail the coupon now. 

If you are worrying about your graying 
hair, fill out and mail the coupon at once. 
State exactly the natural color of your hair, 
if possible enclose a lock in your letter. 

By return mail you will receive my spe- 
cial patented free trial outfit, containing the 
free trial bottle and full instructions. Send 
no money, I even prepay postage. This 
offer is really free. 

Then when you've learned that gray hair 
is unnecessary, get a full-sized bottle from 
your druggist or direct from me. 
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Kair- Color Restorer 
Over 10,000,000 bottles sold 
[7 — — Please print your name and address —= == ===) 
Mary T. Goldman, 177-P Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Mina. I 
Please send me FREE trial bottleof T. Goldman’s 
1 Hair Color Restorer. The natural color of my hair is: 1 
I Black. . . dark brown........ medium brown........ 1 
' auburn (dark red).. a brown.... o--* 4 
{lathe ulbare (light red)... cccecROR.) cocccccccce i 
TROERG . . .. .sccccocceccccceces cece cocccesscoescbsopeaseseess 
f I 
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FA Gian ine Way 
a End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. *To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of i, no matter how much 
dandruff af y~ may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
sealp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 
a four ounce bottle is all you will need. This 
simple remedy has never been known to fail. 
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Within a week after this second letter was 
intrusted to the doubtful agencies of over- 
land transportation Lucky Bill Keller asked 
Sheldon a question. “What in hell has 
pizened your vitals?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Don’t add lyin’ to your long list of 
henious crimes. F’r so long I kaint recollect, 
you been moping around like a jaybird full 
of fish bones. You been droopin’ like a man 
what's lost his taste f’r likker. You act to 
me like you killed a preacher or run a 
horse to death. What's ailin’ you?” 

Sheldon was silent. Bill Keller spoke 
again. His voice was softer now, toned 
with a sympathy that revealed his concern 
at his partner’s distress. “If you're in 
trouble, count me in up to my neck with a 
middlin’ fair follerin’, two guns an’ the bank 
roll. If you aint—damn you, boy, cheer up. 
I hates to see you pinin’ yourself peaked. 
It interferes with my likker.” 

“I’m not in trouble, pardner. It’s a girl.” 

“Worser nor trouble! Where at is she?” 

“Boston.” 

“How do you know she wont settle f’r 
cash ?” 

Abel Sheldon laughed for the first time in 
long days. “You poor old gulch tick!” And 
then, within five minutes he had told his 
story. “Sometimes at. night,” he concluded, 
“when I think of the old days, I'd give all 
the gold in California to see her again.” 

Bill Keller snorted. “Dang me if some- 
times I don’t expect you to bust out brayin’ 
and a-waggin’ of your ears like a dumb 
jackass of a calico-clerk in human form! 
You wins the battle with that sand-lot out- 
law with one wallop! You konkers ‘that 
hardshell greaser with the first reasonable 
gun play Paradise ever seen! You got a 
name through the gulches f'r bein’ greased 
lightnin’ when trouble breaks out. Now, 
in a little two-spot battle with a Bosting 
lady you lays down before the shootin’ be- 
gins, an’ surrenders at long range!” The 
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orator lowered his voice for his concluding 
sentence. “One thing I tells you now: git 
back to Bosting, face the enemy, stake your 
pile on the turn of one card, whole hog or 
none—or else you an’ me quits as pards.” 


BEL SHELDON left Paradise an hour 

later, headed for Boston. In San Fran- 
cisco he transferred his portable possessions 
from the canvas pack sack to an ornate 
carpet bag. In the carpet bag lay the calico 
ascension robe, barred with the black stripes 
that had imprisoned the Jailbird of Paradise 
through his ten-day sentence. Wrapped in 
the ascension robe against the Pacific fogs 
rested Lucky Bill Keller’s parting gift to his 
partner. It was a battered old pistol, heavy 
barreled, ‘true to a fine bead in case you 
got to wing the girl’s pappy, or git into a 
jamboree with any of them ornery Bosting 
galoots.” 


T the door of Lenore Rockwell's home 

one thought, surging upward through a 
chaos of emotion, stopped Abel Sheldon’s 
heart. “What if she has married!” His 
greeting was a question, framed in the es- 
sence of this thought: “Lenore—are you 
married ?” 

“No!” What had startling questions to 
do with Friendship'’s Greetings as set forth 
in the “Ladies Guide to Perfect Gentility ?” 

The impetuous swing of a manzanita cane 
had cracked the skull of a sand-lot outlaw. 
One shot, timed to a crisis in Paradise, had 
stopped the slashing knife of Domingo Mo- 
rado. Abel Sheldon, ex-clerk of the Bargain- 
orium’s white-goods counter, late of Para- 
dise, California, faced the enemy. “Get your 
hat. We'll be married now.” 

There were quick tears of happiness in the 
enemy's eyes aS she surrendered.’ Presently, 
still holding her close in his arms, he an- 


swered her whispered protest: “That makes - 


no difference. Wear the dress you have on— 
wear anything weer my ascension robe.” 


AT DANE 


(Continued from page 51) 


captain of the ‘varsity to the only girl who 
can’t see the Big Game?’ 

“H'm,” said Cochrane. “I begin to get 
the point.” 

Carroll leaned a little closer. 

“Pa, do you realize what this girl’s voice, 
raised in praise of Bellew, has meant all 
along to Captain Ulfred? He has heard her 
singing in the chapel and at the Senior As- 
sembly; her voice starts the Tiger Song 
at the moment he leads the ‘varsity through 
the gates of the stadium.” 

Cochrane nodded thoughtfully. : 

“Yes, I can imagine. Neil is that. kind 
of a man. And I suppose, too, it works 
the other way around. She alone can ap- 
preciate his handicap. She’s really singing 
to him. The appeal must be very strong 
to both.” 

“Appeal?” cried Carroll. “Why, she’s- his 
Angel of Bellew, and he’s her God!” 

“Putting it pretty strong, my boy!” 

“Am I? Well, I know how Captain Ul- 
fred feels. about it, and I learned the other 
side of the story from the girl who's doing 
for Gwen Taylor what I'm trying to do for 
Neil. Now you know why I laid awake all 
last night. Good Lord, Pa—the thing isn't 
possible, is it?” — 

“Doesn't seem so. He can't talk and 
she can’t see—” 

“And yet,” inierrupted the quarterback, 
“I saw them together only yesterday eve- 
ning, standing first at the foot of the Found- 
er’s Statue, and then walking under the 
elms of Lover’s Lane. He was guiding her, 
and she was singing to him. I give it up!” 

Cochrane banged the table with his fist. 

“There’s the solution,” he grunted; “you 
said it!” 


“What ?” 

“Give it up! Leave ’em alone! Treat 
‘em as you would any other couple. They're 
putting their faith in old Bellew, aren't 
they? Well, let us do the same. Now, 
son, you go tell Captain Ulfred what I said 
about getting the squad under one roof.” 

So to old Bellew, protector of the Tiger 
clan and fabled god of a thousand legends, 
was left the strangest romance in the history 
of the campus. By general and tacit agree- 
ment the thing was not discussed, especially 
after Nosey Muldoon had been permanently 
suppressed by Sandow Smith, who was 
playing his last year at guard for the ‘var- 
sity. Sandow had a little trick of bending 
horseshoes with his hands that was very 
impressive. 

None the less, the whole university grad- 
ually became aware of the attachment be- 
tween the silent captain of the ‘varsity and 
the sweet singer of Bellew. Where once 
Claude Carroll had been the pitot for the 
man whom the campus affectionately ac- 
cepted as Holger Danske, the Great Dane, 
now it was Neil Ulfred who was leading 
some one else, and the second pair became 
just as familiar to the students as the first. 
He carried her books, and guided her from 


lecture room to assembly hall. He was her ~ 


escort to and from the campus. She chatted 
gayly, touching his hand lightly when there 
was need for response. The student body 
was sympathetically discreet, but—it won- 
dered. 

When October came everything was over- 
shadowed by the ascension of King Foot- 
ball to the throne. Bellew entered upon 
its era of enthusiasm. The executive and 
business staffs plunged into their work; yell 
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leaders, stunt directors, class orators—bent 
to their tasks. Women students organized 
the customary “Singing Section’ for the 
north section of the stadium. Three thou- 
sand masculine voices responded from the 
bleachers as the ’varsity squad trotted out 
each afternoon for practice. 

If Neil Ulfred realized the strain under 
which the coaches were laboring, he gave 
no evidence of the fact. Old graduates 
came hurrying in with disquieting reports, 
but the Tiger captain showed no lack of 
confidence in the men under his command. 
In the morning “skull practice’ when Pa 
Cochrane analyzed on a blackboard the 
merits of some new play, the Great Dane 
was not above stepping forward, chalk in 
hand, to point out his objections. Some- 
times, when ne felt that his illustrations 
were not apparent to all, he looked down 
at quarterback Carroll sitting in the front 
seat with eyes glued on his chum’s face. 
That was always the cue for Claude to rise 
and finish the argument. Never once did 
Carroll fail to interpret correctly the mind 
of his captain. 

Pa Cochrane, though he had sometimes 
aS many as twenty men posted on the side- 
lines to watch for mistakes in the field, 
was frequently compelled to admit that 
Captain Ulfred.had seen satan everyone 
else had overlooked. 


T= preliminary games, little more than 
practice bouts, showed no flaw in the 
machinery. On the contrary, these early ex- 
hibitions allayed somewhat the worry of the 
coaching. staff, which recognized that in the 
brain of little Carroll and in the body of 
the. big fullback they .had the necessary 
pivot.for the Bellew.method of play. 

Not. since the days of Quarter Johnson 
had the football world seen afield general 
like Claude Carroll. He brought to the 
game all the qualities which individually 
had made a dozen men famous. 

Pa Cochrane insisted upon a voice that 
was clear, sharp and decisive; a voice that 
steadied the team, inspired confidence and 
kept the morale of the men at the highest 
pitch. He wanted the signals called out in 
a monotone that put no stress on the key 
number, and yet could be heard so plainly 
that there was never any need for repeti- 
tion. Carroll had just that sort of voice. 
More than that, he had Burkhardt’s faculty 
for keeping in mind twenty things at the 
same time: conditions of sun, wind and 
field; the physical condition of his own 
men and that of those who opposed them; 
the time left in which to play, and the 
particular strategy called for by the zone 
in which the struggle was going on. 

It was Cochrane himself who called atten- 
tion to the youngster’s ability to stand cool 
and unhurried behind the Bellew line, look- 
ing, over the opposition and mentally select- 
ing the exact spot where he could hurt it 
the most. Just as a pugilist hammers at 
his .opponent’s body to compel a lowered 
guard so that he can reach the jaw, so 
Carroll called upon his back field for off- 
tackle smashes again and again, until. the 
opposing ends were teased in, and the op- 
posing halfbacks compelled to leave their 
places and support the shattered line. Once 
that was accomplished, the forward pass 
followed, straight into the unprotected ter- 
ritory., and the Bellew team started goalward 
gathering speed as it went. That was 
Claude. Carroll! 

Neil Ulfred’s value lay in his all-round 
ability, which enabled the quarterback to 
use him as a “threat player” in masking 
trick plays and bewildering the defense. 
The silent Dane was not alone a superb 
line smasher, but he could punt or lead off 
a forward pass with equal facility.. In con- 
sequence, opposing teams, no matter what 
formation Bellew took, never dared to take 
their eyes off Ulfred. Carroll knew how to 
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make the fullest use of that advantage. 
Again and again, he focused attention on his 
fullback, worried the enemy frantic with 
formations built around his surest ground- 
getter, only to give the ball to some one 
else. “Holger Danske” was the threat in 
every Bellew offensive, but the big fullback 
actually figured in the play only. when, in 
the judgment of Claude Carroll, the time 
was ripe. 


$y the night the ‘varsity returned from 
upstate after smearing the Maroon all 
over the field, Claude Carroll, limping badly 
from an injured knee, tapped on Cochrane's 
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| door and entered the room. 


“Pa,” said he, “you told me not to speak 
of it any more, but I think you ought to 
know that Gwen Taylor has left Bellew.” 

The veteran instructor looked up from 
the chart on which was plotted every detail 
of the day’s play. His eyebrows arched in- 
terrogatively. 

“Gone to New York,” explained the quar- 
terback. “Steinmetz is going to operate on 
her eyes.” 

Cochrane lit a cigar, tossed the match 
away, and leaned back in his chair. Then 
he looked at the calendar hanging on the 
wall, and back at Carroll. 

“Three weeks,” he said softly. “She 
wants to see Ulfred lead Bellew against the 
Bear.” 
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They eyed each other soberly. 
broke the silence. 

“What's going to be the effect on Neil?” 

“T don’t know. So long as she couldn't 
see, there was a tie between them. If she 
recovers her sight, Captain Ulfred will re- 
joice, of course, for her sake, but—” 

Cochrane nodded. 

“Tough on him, all right! I don’t blame 
the girl. It’s her last year at college, and 
she wants to see the man she loves in the 
height of his glory. Think the operation 
will be successful ?” 

“Understand there’s a good chance. Stein- 
metz is a wizard.” 

The coach looked again at the calendar. 

“Couldn’t have come at a worse time -for 
us,’ he muttered. “Neil's got enough to 
think about without having his heart and 
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inind centered on a problem like that. The 
man will worry himself sick. We may have 
to change our whole plan.” 

“IT don’t think it’s that bad; demurred 
the younger man. “Pa, aren’t we forgetting 
something ?” 

“What ?” 

“The Great Dane’s love for Bellew?” 

The coach arose and paced up and down 
the floor, up and down, up and dewn. 
Finally, he returned to his desk. 

“Right,” said he. “We'll let that stand 
as the answer. Now, son, tell me what you 
think of this play as applied against New 
England. Remember that a team uncon- 
sciously absorbs the spirit that is back of a 
New England’s style of attack 
has always been that of the Bear; Bellew’s 
that of the Tiger. Study this diagram, and 
try to visualize what I have in mind.” 


ARROLL leaned over the tracing, and 
the gray-haired savant of the gridiron 
began to talk, illustrating his argument with 


| swift strokes of a pencil. Presently, in his 


excitement, he .was shouting, and Claude 
Carroll’s muscles. were jerking under the 
spell. Cochrane flung his pencil down, and 
abruptly demanded: 

“Well ?” ‘ 

The quarterback looked up,. his eyes 


“Pa, you know what that play suggests 
to me? A wounded tiger, charging. Isn’t 
that it? He’s charging with such blind force 
that you can’t gauge his speed; _ it’s the 








Tiger in his most dangerous moment! He's, 
liable to go fifty yards with a bullet through 
| his heart!'Say, let me call Neil in here.” 
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Cochrane smiled at the other’s enthusiasm. 

“Not tonight,” he demurred. “I want to 
figure out a few more details: You go down- 
stairs and have Doc’ work some more on 
that knee; then turn in and forget every- 
thing.” 

The next day, Cochrane's idea was out- 
lined on the blackboard, debated from every 
angle by players and assistant ceaches, and 
then tentatively adopted until its actual 
value could be determined on the gridiron. 
Against Annapolis, the play failed; at 
Philadelphia it was tried on the Quakers 
without appreciable result, though in both 
games Bellew emerged victorious. Pa Coch- 
rane only smiled. He gathered the squad 
behind closed doors, and made his decision 

“We'll forget that play until we go into 
secret practice for New England. Then I'll 
have something to say to all of you, and 
God help the man who doesn't listen!” 

The early weeks of November brought 
Bellew the preliminary thrills of the ap 
proaching conflict, and awakened as never 
before the realization that actual danger im 
pended. Cochrane was compelled to throw 
Carroll, Ulfred and four other veterans into 
the game against Hartford in the closing 
minutes of play in order to stave off dis 
aster. Hitherto, he had always been able 
to win that game without risking injury to 
his stars. Michigan held Bellew to a tic 
until the last quarter, when Sandow Smith. 
Stacey Martin and Flash Moriarity, all 
withdrawn because of injuries, had to be 
stripped of their blankets and shoved into 
the line again. The Army lost ‘out by the 
margin of a field goal, negotiated from the 
45-yard line by Captain Ulfred three min- 
utes before the final whistle. *The'’Searlet 
Bear of New England had beaten ‘alt: these’ 
teams with comparative ease. Fedtball ex 
perts were predicting the fall of Bellew: 

From every State in the union, from the 
distant corners of the globe, the “old. boys” 
began to show up, singly and in pairs. . It 
was the Tiger clan returning to its native 
jungle for the annual miracle of Bellew 
At night, bonfires blazed on the campus, 
gray-haired men gathered for class _re- 
unions, and the Bellew Tavern became head- 
quarters for the heroes of bygone days 
Carroll drew Pa Cochrane aside one evening 

“Neil got a letter dictated by Miss Taylor 
to her nurse. The operation’s been per- 
formed.” 

“Can she see?” 

“Don't know yet; but she’s coming to 
the game. Her voice will be raised as: usual 
in the Tiger Hymn when we take the field. 
Pa, that girl is just what Neil believes— 
the Angel of Bellew!” 

“And Ulfred?” queried the Coach: 

Carroll spread his hands in a helpless 
gesture. 

“The Great Dane loves her, and he loves 
Bellew; that’s all I know. I've said all 
along he was Holger Danske, and I believe 
he’s going to prove it.” 

“Well,” said Cochrane, “we'll hope he 
does. The ‘varsity disappears tomorrow, 
and mum’s the word. We'll spend the next 
three days behind locked gates at the old 
fair grounds, practicing one play, and then 


‘I'm going to take the boys trout-fishing. If 


anybody talks shop on that trip, I'll kill 
him !” 

The ‘varsity vanished. When the men 
came back, unshaven, sunburned and health- 
ily dirty, it was on the eve of the Big Game, 
when the stars looked down on four thou- 
sand sons of Bellew serpentining over the 
gampus in the historic “Invocation to the 
Tiger.” 

* For the first time in history, a ‘varsity 
captain was not listed among the spellbind- 
prs at the “Tiger Den Rally” which climaxed 
the evening:- Neil Ulfred was introduced. 
and perhaps it was just as well he could 
hot talk, for the ovation would.’ have 
drowned out any speech. Erect, with ‘his 
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right hand-drawn up in the stiffest of mili- 
tary salutes, he steod there, outlined against 
the glare of the bonfires... No man ever 
forgot the picture, for it was as.though the 
man were acknowledging the receipt of or- 
ders from a superior officer. Whether or 
not that was in his mind, none knew, un- 
less perhaps it was a girl in a white dress 
with a bandage over her eyes, who later 
walked by his side, under the elms of 
Lover’s Lane. 

Early in the morning, the campus was 
istir. At noon the special trains were com- 
ing in at ten-minute intervals, and the 
motor caravans stretched for miles along 
the boulevards. The huge gray stadium 
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grew black under the flood of humanity | 


that trickled in from every entrance. 


Air- | 


planes hummed overhead; vermilion flags | 


iluttered in ever-increasing numbers over the 
west wall. New England was out in force 
is never before and the shadow of the 
Scarlet Bear hung ominous upon the scene. 
The Tiger, as usual, was holding to 
traditional policy of emerging from. its lair 
only at the eleventh hour. When that hour 
came, however, the augmented 
Bellew, led by one of the world’s most fa- 
mous conductors, entered the stadium to the 
rollicking tune of “Bellew: Forever,” and the 


east wall was hidden by. a storm. of white | 


its | 


band of | 


| 


confetti which, settling down,. disclosed the | 
golden silhouette of a _ huge. ,tiger outlined | 
igainst a blue field formed-by thousands of | 


silk handkerchiefs. 

New England’s team_trotted. through the 
south gates, and the .Bear adherents rose 
en masse,te yoice. a,.welcome. .- Gradually 


the tumult.dwindled until. an, expectant hush | 


blanketed-the: field... - 

High. .agninst; the north wall, where the 
daughters ef Bellew were gathered, a girl with 
. bandage over her-eyes sang inte an ampli- 
fier that carried her voice all over the stadium: 


Tt’s the hour when the Tiger leaves 
his lair. 
Let the voices of his children fill 
the air 
Here’s the soul of old Bellew 
Come to guard the Gold and Blue. 
Here’s the olden, golden answer to 
the Bear! 
The , ’varsity, headed: by Neil 
bloomed magically at. the north -gates—a 





Ulfred, | 


mass of striped jerseys—and all Bellew rose | 


up as it alone knew how. The tribute 


lasted for fifteen minutes. Then Callahan | 


of New England in practice drove the west 
wall frantic by a drop-kick over the Bellew 
goal posts. from the 45-yard line. If it 
was intended to disconcert Bellew, the psy- 
chological effect was lost a. moment later 
when Claude Carroll raced down. the field, 
and took a 50-yard forward pass from Neil 
Ulfred. The Great Dane was a little paler 
than usual, but otherwise he betrayed no 
sign of emotion. 

Bellew won the toss and elected to kick 
New England spread out; the Tiger formed 
its line ef:charge. White-clad officials scur- 
ried into their places. Ulfred raised his 


eyes a moment to a spot high up against. | 


the north wall; then he looked at his men, 
and waved one hand to the referee. A 
whistle blew, and the game was on! 


HOSE who. all year had been warning 

Pa Cochrane of the Bear’s development 
had known well whereof they spoke. Dur- 
ing the first half of that terrific combat, 
Bellew was swept off its feet again and 
again, carried back into the shadow of its 
goal posts, where always it rallied desperately 
and flung off its assailant. Flash Moriarity 
was knocked cold. Stacey. Martin took his 
place and in.three plays was trampled under 
loot. ».Meriarity went.back and did what 
Martin couldn’t..do—he. dragged Callahan 
of New England for: a loss. The’ Scarlet 
smashed twice at.the left side of the line, 
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Hair ColorRestorer 


Makes Gray Hair DARK 


RAY hair, however attractive, does denote age. Are you 
allowing gray hair to hold you back in social or business 


affairs? You know full well you are no 
older than others who have no gray hair. 
Has it ever occurred to you that they are 
concealing a few gray hairs > Hundreds of 
thousands do! 

It is so easy to darken zou gray hair—the 
Q-ban way. Q-ban Hair Color Restorer is not an 
instantaneous dye; it does its work so gradually 
that during the first week or so you wonder if it 
is going to work at all; but the gray disappears, 
your friends do not notice it, and your handicap 
of gray hair is gone. It is inexpensive and is 
easily applied in the privacy of your home. You 
need not have gray hair any more. 

Your Druggist Guarantees Q-ban 
Q-ban Hair Color Restorer is covered by the broad- 
est kind of a antee. We authorize your 
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Go to your druggist 
today. Get from him a 


cording to simple di- 
rections, but don’t get 
discouraged; you may 
possibly have to use 
the entire bottle be- 
fore the ired re- 


product, 
though we have 
many requests. 


F HESSIG-ELLIS, Chemists 
| 172 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn, 
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-ban Liquid Green Soap Shampoo and 
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| Make the Best CHOCOLATE BARS 


Mints and Chewing Gum. Be my agent. Everybody ' 
Free Samples. | 


will buy from you. Write today. 
MILTON GORDON, 185 Jackson St., Cincinnati, Ohie 
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on the bath-room shelf 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the chest 


and sore throat. 

It did the work all right, but it was 
sticky and messy to apply and my how 
it did burn and blister! 

The little white jar of Musterole has 
taken the place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on your 
bathroom shelf and bring it out at the 
first cough or sniffle, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
terole penetrates the skin and goes 
right down to the seat of the trouble. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask forChildren’s Musterole. 

35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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smashed with the force of a steam roller, 
and was stopped in its tracks by a two- 
hundred-pound Dane. Claude Carroll inter- 
cepted a forward pass, and with Neil Ul- 
fred at his side, ran thirty-five yards to the 
middle of the field. A fumble followed, and 
once more the Bear resumed his grim, pon- 
derous progress toward the Bellew goal. 
The half ended with New England in pos- 
session of the ball in Tiger territory. 



















Adds Glossy 


Lustre, Instantly! 


Keeps Your Hair Soft and 
Easy to Manage 


Just moisten the bristles of your hair brush 
with a few drops of Glostora and brush it 
on your hair. You will be surprised at the 
result. It will give your hair an unusually 
rich, silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 

Glostora simply makes your hair more 
beautiful by ahauwiog the wave and color. 
It keeps the wave and curl in and leaves 
your hair soft and easy to manage, so that it 
Stays just as you arrange it—even after 
shampooing. 

Use a little once or twice a week and you 
will be delighted to see how much more 
beautiful and attractive your hair will look 
and how much easier it will be to manage 
—whether long or bobbed. 

There is nothing better for children, whose 
hair lacks natural life and lustre, or is in- 
clined to be stubborn and hard to train and 
keep in place. 

Clostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. 


Keeps Hair 
Neatly Combed 


Glostora gives the hair that rich, 
naturally glossy, refined and or- 
derly appearance, 60 es- 
sential to well-groomed 
men and boys. 
Alittle Glostora rubbed 
the hair once or 
twice a week, or after 
shampooing, keeps it so 
soft and Lem ble that it 
stays in ce as 
combed or ed and 
does not becomemussed 
up or disarranged. 






















RANTIC with anxiety, Bellew’s former 

football heroes swarmed outside the little 
club-house where the ‘varsity had retired 
for rest. Everyone had some advice to 
offer. They wanted a chance to talk with 
the men, to employ all the old artifices of 
oratory and “old boy” enthusiasm. But the 
doors were guarded by police placed there 
, by Pa Cochrane. The veteran coach had 
learned by long experience that at such 
times excited graduates did more harm than 
good. The men needed rest, plenty of air, 
utter quiet. At the last moment he would 
have something to say. 

Claude Carroll sprawled on the floor, his 
eyes closed, his head pillowed on the knees 
of Captain Ulfred, whose expressionless face 
was streaked with sweat and dirt. Pres- 
ently the little quarterback looked up and 
fumbled for the hand of his. chum. 

“Saved us twice,” he muttered. “Good old 
Holger Danske!” 

The Great Dane patted Carroll’s head, and 
then his fingers began to move swiftly. 
Claude watched, nodded—and sat up. 

“Boys,” said he, “Captain Ulfred has no 
criticism to offer, nothing but praise for 
everyone. It is his duty to remind us that 
the sacred traditions of old Bellew have 
been entrusted to our care. At five o'clock, 
the chapel chimes will ask their question, 
and Captain Ulfred is confident that the 
answer will be—‘All Hail, Bellew!’ ” 

Sandow Smith kept his eyes on the floor; 
Flash Moriarity appeared to be taking a 
deep interest in the bandage which the 
trainer was applying to his knee; Babe 
Sawyer and Clyde McGrath were silently 
stringing new laces in their shoes. But 
every man in the room realized, neverthe- 
less, the significance of that message. Tradi- 
tions alone were not involved. “Hail Bel- 
lew” had been written by Gwen Taylor, who 
was in the stands with a bandage over her 
eyes, and Fate had ordained that if the song 
were not sung, the mantle of responsibility 
would rest upon the shoulders of the ’var- 
sity captain who worshiped Miss Taylor. 

In the third period, New England resumed 
its offensive with five new men in the line. 
The desperate Bellew tackles rose to the 
height of their ability and, supported by 
the backfield, broke through the interference. 
New England fumbled, lost the ball, and 
the Tiger took the offensive. For the. next 
five minutes, the east wall was a bedlam, 
while Bellew ripped and crashed its way half 
the length of the field. No longer a “threat 
player,” Neil Ulfred was being used now 
as the last hope of Bellew. 

Pa Cochrane, sitting in a box behind the 
players’ pit, shook his head. Three more 
plays and the Tiger. was within striking 
distance. 
was taken to the sidelines unconscious. 
Teddy Summerfield went in and New Eng- 
land profited by the temporary delay. The 
Bear rallied and held its ground stubbornly 
against the Tiger’s smash. The rumor 
spread that Ulfred, too, had been with- 
drawn. It ran like wildfire along the east 
wall and on to the choir above the north 
gates, where there was a girl who believed 
that only Death itself could have .taken 
the Tiger leader from the game. 





HE last period developed, and little Car- 
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shoulder, and the coach looked up to find 
a girl standing at the rail of his box. It 
was Gwen Taylor, and she had torn the 
bandage from her eyes. Claude Carroll’s 
pale face peered at her over the railing. 

“Neil?” she gasped. “They told me he 
was hurt!” 

Cochrane shook his head. “No, he’s play- 
ing. Your eyes all right again?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Taylor, faintly. 
me; I'll go back.” 

Carroll watched her vanish into the crowd. 
Then he burst out: 

“Send me in there to tell him, Pa! If 
he realized she was looking at him—” 

“Go ahead!” said Cochrane. 

A minute later, all Bellew was _ hailing 
Claude Carroll’s return to the game, and the 
New England players were trying to guess 
the nature of the message which the quarter- 
back, as soon as the rules permitted, had 
whispered into the ear of his captain. The 
Tiger hosts were noisy with a great hope 
that was shattered a moment later when 
Nordyke of New England dropped back and 
booted the ball from placement squarely 
over the Tiger goal. It was a beautiful 
kick, negotiated from a long angle and 
against the wind. Up rose the New England 
host, and along newspaper row, shirt- 
sleeved telegraph operators flashed the mes- 
sage to all parts of the country—“New 
England 3, Bellew 0; four minutes to play.” 

The ball was brought back into the cen- 
ter of the field, and the next move puzzled 
the Bear. New England had tasted Tiger 
blood, and was raging for more, All it 
wanted was the chance to invade Bellew 
territory again; to utilize the precious min- 
utes that wefe left in a final crushing of- 
fensive; to take ddvantage of the demoral- 
ization of the enemy. New. England 
expected Bellew to assume the defensive by 
electing to kick, and thus keep the ball as 
far from its goal as possible. The situation 
seemed to call for such strategy. Instead, Neil 
Ulfred chose to receive the ball in Bellew 
territory. The Tiger wanted the offensive. 


“Excuse 


ALIANTLY, the east wall resounded to 

the chant of “Bellew, Be True!” but 
only Pa Cochrane and his assistants really 
understood what was going on. A touchdown 
alone could wrest victory trom defeat. 
What had not been accomplished in forty 
minutes, must now be done in four. Bel- 
lew’s great moment was at hand. 

The Bellew ‘varsity spread out, and had 
not the New Englanders been blind with 
overconfidence they would have noticed 
that the position of their opponents varied 
just a little from the usual. Cochrane mut- 
tered under his breath: 

“Perfect so far... .. Death charge, is 
Go on, my children!” 

Callahan of New England drove the ball 
high in the air and far into Bellew territory. 
It curved downward in the direction of Van 
Nagle, and Bellew’s left halfback moved 
to meet it. Back of him he caught the 
thud of desperate feet, and a hideous 
wrenching groan—half-human, half-animal— 
the first audible sound he had ever heard 
from his leader’s lips. Van. Nagle under 
stood. He ignored the ball, and leaped 
forward to take his place in the most amaz- 
ing charge the gridiron had ever seen. The 
whole Bellew team, famous for ‘its speed, 
had formed magically into a flying thunder- 
bolt that shot straight down the center of 
the field as though traveling on a chalk 
line. It was the death charge of the Tiger, 
and Holger Danske was carrying the ball! 

The momentum of that mad stampede 
from a prearranged angle carried the men 
through New England’s first line of defense. 
Forty yards and the Tiger was: still going; 
fifty—sixty yards, and Neil Ulfred plunged 
on. with three men still at his side. Moriar- 
ity crashed into Yorke of New. England; 
Sandow Smith flung off Sheridan; and 
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Claude Carroll with his last conscious effort 
feli face down in the path of Eddie Talbot. 
Callahan alone remained, crouching in the 
shadow of his goal posts, huge form tensed, 
muscles set-—eyes on the flying figure of his 
foe. Ulfred against Callahan; the Bear 
against the Tiger! 

In that final second, with tradition sway- 
ng in the scale, each man gave all that was 
in him, but the mind and muscles of one 
reacted to the magic of the moment. Cal- 
lahan dived at the right time—dived with 
ill the precision of an arrow and the force 
of a battering ram, straight at the knees 
of his opponent. At the same instant Ulfred 
left his feet in the last desperate spring of 
the Tiger. It was a leap worthy of the 
charge that preceded it, straight into the 
1ir with every muscle in his body tuned to 
the effort and the blood vessels ridging his 
throat. 


—a Bellew warrior staggering between the 
New England posts—and sixty thousand 
people knew that the thing was done! Up 
en the white scoreboard flashed the figures 
-“Bellew 6, New England 3.” But no one 
looked at the board. The Tiger clan 
wouldn't even look at its yell leaders racing 
up and down the long platform, trying fran- 
frantically to gain attention. 


What need to chronicle the kick that | 


to Bellew’s final margin of vic- 
tory, or to deScribe the jungle children 
foaming down from the bleachers, four 
thousand strong, for the “Dance of the 
Tiger” which the whole world is invited to 
see ? 

At five’ o’tlock a youth in white flannels 
mounted a platform at one end of the field 


idded 


and stretched out his hands .to the assem- | 


bled thousands, who arose bareheaded. Bel- 
lew’s Historic chimes intoned the hour 
Blue and gold shadows caressed the stadium. 
The white-garbed leader moved his hands as 
though reaching for the stops of some great 
otgan. In answer, there was wafted upward 
the reply of old Bellew: 


“In the name of all thy sons who've 
gone before 

And of those who'll guard thy glory 
ever more—” 


N the crowd by the north gate, stood the 

sweet singer of Bellew, no longer blind, 
and by her side was the mute hero of the 
hour. They stood there, hand in hand, and 
about them the spirit of Father Bellew 
wrapped its rewarding mantle. Miss Taylor’s 
slender fingers tightened reassuringly in the 
grasp of Captain Ulfred, for she understood 
that this was his hour of trial. The girl’s 
voice rose, clear and high: 


“Till the longest day is done 
And the game of life is won—” 


The impassive face of Holger Danske, the 
Great Dane, began to quiver. The big man 
was breaking down. It was his last year 
it college. Before him stretched a world 
that took no heed of football heroes; be- 
side him stood the girl of his dreams. 
Gwen Taylor, trembling at his side, sang on: 


“You shall always hear us calling 
as of yore—” 

There was a momentary pause while the 
chimes of old Bellew seemed to ring out ac- 
companiment to the chorus. “Holger Dan- 
ske’s” body shook under the agony of his 
etlort,—shook until the imprisoned tears 
burst the floodgates,—unlocking the para- 
lyzed organs, and loosening forever the 
bonds that had held him mute. His throat 
throbbed, and his lips began to move: 
Gwen Taylor’s voice hushed. She would 
have fallen, had not the Great Dane caught 
her. He held her closely, while there leaped 
from his lips his acknowledgment: 


“All Hail! ... AM Hail! ... Bellew!” 


A tangle of forms, a flash of blue- | 
ind-gold jersey as the Tiger cleared his foe | 








These 
little eyes 
speak 
volumes 


They Tell of Nature’s Gift 
to Every Child—It Is the 
Birthright of Health 


Nature's Gift to every 
child is health. The 
responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of this gift rests entirely 
with the mother. 


Every mother knows the vi- 
tal need of regular elimination 
and thousands of mothers know 
from experience that Dr. Cald- 
well’s Syrup Pepsin is a depend- 
able laxativethat quickly relieves 
intestinal congestion. 


Constipation is responsible 
for most of the ills of childhood. 
It makes a child just as un- 
comfortable as it does an older 
person. 

Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin 


is a mild, gentle laxative for 
young and old. It was first used 
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by Dr. Caldwell in his own priv- 
ate practice; now it is used by 
mothers everywhere and has 
been for three generations. 


A simple compound of 
Egyptian senna and pepsin com- 
bined with pleasant aromatics, 
Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin is 
wholly free from opiates, nar- 
cotics and all injurious drugs. 


You can obtain Syrup Pep- 
sin at any drugstore. More than 
10 million bottles are used every 
year to relieve biliousness, head- 
ache, dizziness, colds and other 
ills of constipation. A trial bot- 
tle will be sent free on request, 
if you will send your name and 
address to Pepsin Syrup Com- 
pany, 22 Washington Street, 
Monticello, IIL. 


Dr. Caldwells Syrup Pepsin 


The Family Laxative 


DR. CALDWELL’S BOOK, “CARE OF THE BABY,” WILL BE SENT FREE TO MOTHERS 
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This X-Ray | 


view 
shows tooth 

socket 
destruction 
by pyorrhea 








Perfect teeth— 
the X-Ray tells if 


they are in danger 


berm teeth may be perfect—white 
and untouched by decay—but 
unless you keep your gums healthy 
and firm, pyorrhea is almost certain 
to develop. The X-Ray reveals how 
quickly the infection of pyorrhea 
spreads to the root sockets which 
support your teeth. If pyorrhea is 
not checked, the teeth fall out or 
must be pulled. 


Tender bleeding gums 
—flash the signal that pyorrhea is 
gaining a foothold. A most effective 
dentifrice for preventing and check- 
ing pyorrhea—as proved by dental 
clinics since 1908-—is Pyorrhocide 
Powder. 

The tonic and stimulating qualities 
of Pyorrhocide Powder correct bleed- 
ing gums, strengthen tender gums, 
harden soft gums. It keeps the teeth 
white and clean. It is medicated with 
Dentinol, a gum-tissue healing agent 
used by dentists in 
the treatment of 
pyorrhea. 

PyorrhocidePowder 
keeps healthy gums 
healthy. Its daily 
use—with proper 
dental care— will 
guard you from py- 
orrhea. The econom- 
ical dollar package 
contains six months’ 
supply. At all drug- 
gists. Send for free 
sample and booklet 
on causes and pre- 
vention of pyorrhea. 


FREE Sample 


1 
' 
! 
THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO., Ine. : 
(Sole Distributors) 
Dept. 0, 1480 Broadway, New York City } 
' 
' 
' 
' 
! 
' 
' 
' 
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(Continued from page 47) 


VER a via dolorosa Niobe was hurried 
home. There was a great ado when 


| Bret drew up to the steps and lifted from 


lhis car a limp and flopping Niobe with one 
leg crudely bandaged to a long crutch of 


old wood. 


Her pallor won a gasp from the butler 
who opened the door, and he wrung his 
hands with deep concern when Bret informed 
him: 

“Fell off a cliff—broke her leg—call a 
doctor! Which is her room?” 

Niobe’s sister Lydia came waddling from 
the piano where she had been goading her 
fat fingers in vain: Bret thought that if a 
leg must be broken, one of Lydia's might 
better have been chosen. 

At the head of the stairs Niobe’s maid 
leaned down and stared, then ran to her 
room and swept from the bed the lacy cover 
it wore during the Cay. 

It took some backing and filling for Bret 
to negotiate the door with Niobe, who felt 
it safe to faint now that she was at home. 
Her head fell back from the blood-stained 
shoulder and her long splint stuck out with 
grotesquery. 

Bret deposited her on the bed and began 
to take off her shoes, but Lydia told him 
he must go. She furnished the prudery for 
this family and was what is called the “good 
old-fashioned” girl—who has usually been 
an immediate sister to what has always been 
called the “modern” girl. 

Bret protested: 

“Good Lord, I’ve seen her in her bathing 
suit.” 

“She’s not in her bathing suit now!” 
Lydia answered grimly, adhering to the 
curious taboo which permits a strange man 
to see a girl all but undressed, but not un- 
dressing. 

She put Bret out and he went down the 
steps to find the butler still trying to.get 
the doctor’s telephone. Bret dashed off in 
his car and dashed back with a surgeon and 
splints and a nurse. He implored the 
surgeon not to hurt the poor kid and in the 
name of God to set her bones so they 
wouldn’t show that they had been splin- 
tered. 

The surgeon shook him off and told him 
to mind his own business, if any. Then 
Bret patrolled the piazza like a father wait- 
ing to hear that he has become one. At 
last he was admitted to Niobe’s room of 
amethyst and found her babbling her way 
out of a limbo of ether. 

Thus, during the very while that the angel 
in Joel Kimlin was curdled with whisky, the 
angel in Niobe was stupefied with anesthet- 
ics. Their own souls could not remember 
where they had been, but they had hovered 
like drunken bees about their hives, which 
they could neither quite leave nor quite re- 
enter. 

While Joel in his sodden jealousy was 
muttering the name of “Bret,” Niobe, vola- 
tile with gas, was looking into Bret’s face 
and remembering Joel. She was mumbling 
thickly, “Go wash, you filthy beast!” 

She tried in vain to pull the muscles that 
would lift her hand to deal the blow, but 
the words were slap enough and Bret con- 
fessed sheepishly: 

“T am a little dusty.” 

“She don’t mean you, sir,” 
to comfort him. 


said the nurse 


UT she did not comfort him. She set 
him to wondering. If Niobe did not 
mean him, whom did she mean? 

Before long she was calm enough to sit 
and talk to Bret from her bandages and to 
admire the work of art the surgeon had 
*|made of her broken leg. It was now a plas- 
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ter cast swaddled in linen and ending in a 


rope that ran across the foot of the bed and 
sustained a heavy weight. 

When Bret reminded Niobe of the words 
she had uttered in her transit through the 
ether, she remembered Joel and cried: 

“Good Lord, I never even thanked the 
poor man! All the reward he got from me 
was a crack in the jaw and a few hard 
names. Sweet? What? Go find him, Bret, 
and give him a couple of hundred for me, 
there's a lad.” 

“Certainly. Immediately,” said Bret. 
“What's his name and telephone number?” 

“How should I know? You can find him, 
if you try. He saved my life—if that means 
anything to anybody.” 

“It means no more to me than my right 
and left eye and all four of my feet. I'll 
find him somehow. Oh Lord, if I could 
only bear your pain for you!” 

Sweat oozed out on his brow with the 
strain of sympathy, for a throe of dolor 
went up and down Niobe’s plaster-incased 
leg as if some laundress were working over 
it with a scorching flatiron. 

The nurse had swung a rope within her 
reach for her to cling to when the pain 
grew so sharp that her muscles had need 
of something to wrestle with. 

Bret suffered almost worse than Niobe and 
his protests and profanity were nothing less 
than defiant blasphemy. 

The pious nurse was shocked and rebuked 
him, saying: 

“God gives us pain for his ewn good pur- 
poses, sir.” -., 

This braught from Bret a wilder sacrilege 
to the nurse’s deity, which ‘was not Bret’s. 
The spirit in Niobe could not remember 
the truth. It was not indeed concerned 
with theologies and theogonies. It was like 
a saint bound to a stake and toasted over 
the smoky fires from green fagots. It was 
mightily ill at ease and unable to rise to 
the ecstasy of those ancient martyrs who 
fondled their blazes, saying: 

“These are not flames, but flowers.” 


Chapter Nine 
EN Joel’s body woke after the first 
night of drunkenness, it seemed a dif- 
ferent body to the new tenant. And the 
world it woke.in seemed another world, a 
most unlovely world. 

In a dim, bemused, befuddled daybreak 
of brooding, Joel’s spirit considered itself. 
This was another miracle: that a soul could 
stand off and study its own past and review 
its motives as in a mirror that recorded 
what it reflected. As Niobe had spat at her 
own image in her looking-glass, so Joel’s 
soul disgusted him. It was puzzled at what 
had happened to it. Certain sharp liquors 
had gone down his gullet, and brought with 
them fog and night, a crippling of limbs 
and faculties, and a stupor deeper than the 
deepest sleep, a soul-death witheut the peace 
or dignity of death. 

And the morning’s resurrection was into 
a hell of shame and revulsion, as if one 
woke in a room reeking with the nauseate 
debauch of the night before. Joel was dizzy 
with a loathsome sickness of increasing dis- 
may. Headaches rang and blazed about his 
skull and filled him with an eagerness to die 
at once. His eyes yearned with pains that 
turned them in upon each other and up be- 
neath his brows. 

In such a shaken, odious vessel, his soul 
was unutterably ashamed of itself, filled 
with self-denunciations, with vows to eter- 
nal reformations. Yet it was afraid of its 
own resolves; it knew itself for a fickle thing 

He wondered if the rest of his people 
were in similar case. He could see where 
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iis father, his uncle and his brothers lay 
ibout the house like dead men asphyxiated 
by some gas. His sister and his grand- 
mother sprawled and snored in unpardon- 
able unwomanliness. Only his mother was 
: woman and herself. 

She moved about the disordered home 
with a clean sad face like a sister of charity 
on a battlefield. She was reorganizing the 
household, offering what ministrations she 
could without reproach or aversion. 

When she saw that Joel was awake and 
staring at her with a sick-dog cravenness, 
she ran to him, gave him cold water from 
the well, bathed his hot brow and solaced 
him with her pity. 

“Is my little baby alive again? Was it 
almost dead with sickness? Oh, you mustn’t 
never drink no more. You can’t stand it, 
honey, and I can’t stand it neither, baby. 
I'll jest die if you don’t save yourself. You 
can’t do it here. You'll be just like your 
Paw. Promise me you'll run off and never 
come back. It'll kill me to lose you but I 
love you enough to let you go. It would 
be a heap easier’n watchin’ you rot away 
like the rest of the fambly. You wont, will 
you, honey? Promise your mother you 
wont never get drunk no more.” 


T needed no such plea to exact such a 

promise. Joel’s whole constitution was 
excommunicating liquor forever. After a 
time it would repeal the excommunication, 
but for the present Joel was one sincere 
temperance pledge. 

He remembered what Hilda had told him 
of the revival meetings, 
mother, 
made for early breaking, Joel said: 

“Maw, how’d you like for me to git 
religion and jine the church?” 

“Oh, honey, that would be too grand and 
glorious. But I wouldn't ast so much as 
that. Just grow up and be a man. That’s 
all; just a sober, earnest, hard-workin’, 
clean-livin’ man.” 

But Joel decided to try religion. He 
knew little of it. His mother had told him 


what had been told her, as best she remem- | 


bered what her parents had ill remembered 
In his school he had heard chapters read 


from the Bible, but he had paid them scant | 


heed and he had never gone to church or 
Sunday school. So he was blankly ignorant 
of what most of the church members had 
forgotten or had ceased to believe. His 
theology was as misty as that of the In- 
dians whom the Puritans first “converted.” 

Still he felt a curiosity about the future 
life, about the God who brought the flow- 
ers, built the trees, provided the daily bread 
if properly assisted and hurled the lightning 
if improperly revered. 

He resolved to call on Hilda Cuddon and 
offer to beau her to church. When he had 
washed and brushed and put on his least 
shabby clothes, he bade his mother good-by 
and set his mind on his sweetheart. As he 
came down the great hill road that was al- 
most suspended over Hilda’s mother’s hovel, 
Joel could see far below him a tiny Gorm- 
ley in a toy wagon driving away from a 
hut like a child’s Noah’s ark. By the time 
Joel had reached the house Gormley was 
lost to view and the cracks of his ruthless 
whip sounded like distant rifle shots. 

Mrs. Cuddon was too maudlin drowsy to 
know that Joel had arrived. Hilda greeted 
him with a wild and crucified look, then 
hung her head. When Joel reminded her 


oi the revival meeting she lifted her eyes | 
but 


again and they were great with hope; 
they looked above and beyond Joel. 

Re two of them set out hand in hand 

> the Babes in the Wood soon to be lost 
in . the dark thickets of theology. 

The town was placarded with announce- 
ments of the evangelist and with programs 
of his services. Across billboards whereon 
ragged advertisements of old circuses still 
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. FOURTEEN WORDS | 
|OF MAGIC POWER 


Words which tell any young 
man between the ages of 16 and 
30 exactly what to do to GET 
WHAT HE WANTS—not a mere 
platitude about work-and-win- 
learn-and-earn, but the cold- 
blooded SECRET OF SUCCESS in 
our commercialized world, com- 
pressed into FOURTEEN WORDS which YOU 
can understand and USE in any way you want. 
We hope you'll use them our way—but they'll 
work in whatever way you may decide to use 
them. Incidentally, the FOURTEEN WORDS 
are woven into a fascinating little STORY 
which you'll enjoy. It's free if you send your 
name, age, occupation and address. 

Write for your CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Fourteen Wor Dept. 69, 118 East 26th St. 
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make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 
half or more on everything. 

You can make your last 
season’s dresses and suits 
over into stylish new gar- 
ments. You can make 
fashionable clothes from in- 
expensive materials. You 
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can prepare for success in 
the dressmaking or millinery profession, have a 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 
Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 
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WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20-L, Seranton, Penna. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation. a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, es eautiful 
Clothes.”” I am most interested in learning— 
How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 
How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 

| How to Design and Make My Own Hats 
How to Earn Money as a Milliner 


Name nen essere 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are periectly comfort- 
able, No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deafand how 
I make you hear. Address ae ye 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificie! Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
Holtman Bidg., 2599 Weedward Ave.  Ostreit, Mich. 
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Tue mopern housekeeper does 
not have to scour and scrub the 
toilet bowl. Sani-Flush keeps it 
spotlessly clean—and with the 
minimum of effort. 

Simply sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, follow di- 
rections on the can, and flush. 
All marks, stains and incrusta- 
tions disappear. Sani-Flush 
cleans and sanitizes the hidden, 
unhealthful trap too. It will not 
injure plumbing connections. 

Sani-Flush performs a_ task 
that cannot be done so well by 
any other means. Always keep 
a can handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 
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(displayed wild animals of the jungle in in- 


| credible confusion and ferocity, new posters | 


|had been pasted demanding: “Are you 
|saved?” “Are you prepared to die?” 

| These leaped at the frightened Hilda like 
| ogres screaming from ambush. She knew 
that she was neither saved nor prepared to 
| die, and it troubled her. She fell back in 
|terror before a great legend, “Where will 
| you spend eternity?” She pointed it out 
| to Joel and sighed: 

| “Jn the flames of hell forever, I guess.” 

| “Qh, Hildy!” he gasped and clutched her 
| hand as if to save her from falling into the 
|enormous wood-burning stove of Hell 


| “Forever” seemed a long time for a pretty | 


| girl to be kept burning. He winced to re- 
| member just touching a stove once for an 
| instant, and a-white blister that grew there 
and ached for days. What would hell be 
like? A million times hotter and lasting for 
a million years! Why, a million years would 
be only the beginning! And all that be- 
|cause a girl couldn’t help obeying her 
mother and a brute like Gormley! 


OSTERS announced that the sermon for 
this night was on the subject of “Entire 
Sanctification.” 
what such magnificent words could mean. 
And well they might. Words are apt to 


be no more than labels for riddles, though | 
many people think that a title is an ex- | 


planation. 


Being hours too early, Joel and Hilda sat | 


on the church steps in the twilight and ate 
the supper Hilda had compiled from her 
mother’s cupboard. When the doors were 
opened they were swept in by the rush of 
a crowd too greedy for salvation to remem- 
ber self-sacrifice. There was laughter, pro- 
test and violence until the church was 
packed to suffocation and many hungry sin- 
ners left outside. 

Joel and Hilda had been pushed well up 


toward the front and sat just back of the | 


“anxious benches” very close to the fiery 
furnace of worship that would rage there 
under the spell of the fierce gospeler who 


| was known as “Tornado Tomson.” 


Satan was reported to be shuddering on his 
throne and threatened with’ bankruptcy. 
| The despondent church folk of this village 
|} of Algona had sent for him to stir the dead 
ashes of their community. They feared that 


he had arrived too late, since the Kimlin- | 


Tapper feud had blazed up in the midst of 
his revival and had stained the town with 
blood and shame. 

The reaction, however, was in the revival- 
ist’s favor and only the night before he had 
fairly blistered a great throng with his 
menaces of hellfire and of brimstone hang- 


ing in the very clouds over the doomed | 
town. He had driven numbers of men and | 


women into frenzies of hysteria and the 


church had resounded with sobs and cries | 


of hallelujah. 


Tonight the Tornado had planned to in- | 


crease the flame but he began the evening 
skillfully with a great calm of manner and 
theme. At his extreme he was never quite 
so melodramatic or so slangy as some of his 
more successful rivals. 

The angel in Joel had indeed left in 
heaven ‘all his knowledge of the divine 
truths, for the strange creed that Tornado 
Tomson outlined struck him as something 
| absolutely new. Having no dogma or his- 
tory or experience to conflict with it, he 
found it irresistible, indubitable. 

The service opened with hymns led by 
the Tornado’s coworker, the singer Bennett 
Adrian, who had a voice like one of the 
angelic trumpeters of the Judgment Day. 
After setting the tune for the congregation 
vocally, Adrian would take up a trombone 
‘and sound the melody. The inarticulate 
| voice seemed to convey a deep message even 


Joel and Hilda wondered | 


E The Tornado had been storming the na- | 2 
tion for souls with such famous success that | 
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education a their children should read 
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on page 6. If you help in selecting the right 
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Department of Education. Enclose stamped re- 
turn envelope. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
DIVISION MANAGERS. Experienced organizers, ex- 
clusive sales ri . territories allotted under contract. 
Cash business, small investment, references required. 
Address Room I411, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 


HELP WANTED 
TAITORING SALESMEN—Amazing earnings, $75 to 
$150 weekly, with Crown tailored-to-order $29.50 suits 
and overcoats. All wool fabrics. Linen canvas fronts. 
Hand made button-holes. Unequaled quality—Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. Big commissions daily. 
Extra bonus for producers. Write quick for protected 


territory. 
CROWN TAILORING CO. 
Established 1908 





36 W. 3rd St. Cincinnati, Ohio 

Make $55 to $125 a week steady. Take orders tor wom- 
en’s Shoes. MADE-TO-MEASURE—factory to wearer. 
Prices same as store shoes. Finest leathers and work- 
manship. Splendid styles. Archer shoes made with 
exclusive arch support and antiseptic inner-sole. Other 
seHing features. We supply actual shoe samples Lig- 
gest money-maker today. Write quick for details. C. 
W. Archer Shoe Co., Dept. 1111, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

OLD ESTABLISHED MILL offers line of fine knitted 
sweaters, ties and mufflers. Big season starting. Sales- 
men making $50 to $165 weekly. Regular bonus, Fast- 
selling styles and colors. Finest materials. Money- 
back guarantee. Best values in America because of 
tremendous production. Outfits contain actual samples. 
Can place a few lines in this section. Write 

CRAWFORD KNITTING MILLS, 
Dept. 611 
Chicago. 

AGENTS—MEN and WOMEN. 
anxiously waiting to buy the 3-In-1 Hot Water Bottle- 
Icebag- Fountain Syringe Combination. Commissions daily. 
No delivering. Write for startling money-making plan. 
. LOBL MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 

Middieboro, Mass 

AGENTS—Big Profits. Easy selling, sure repeats. 
We furnish the money. Full or part time. Crew 
managers and established agents. We'll show you how 
to make more money and get more customers. Write 
for limited offer. Leonita, Box 288, 167 E. Ontario 
St.. Chicago, fl. 

SALES AGENTS—Full line 
Consume’. Quick sales. Big 
turns. Permanent repeat business. No stock necessary, 
sample kit supplied. Valuabie territories now open. 

Write Tanners Shoe, 
582 C Street. Boston. Mass. 

AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. Sell Madi- 
son “Better-Made’’ Shirts for large Manufacturer di- 
rect to wearer. No capital or experience required. 
Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. 

MADISON MILLS, 564 Mroadway, New York. 

There's $7000 a year profit waiting for you in your ter- 
ritorv. Get it. 350 products and our new plan makes big 
business easy. No capital required. Write quick. Amer- 
ican Products Co., 1995 American Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 

YEAR'S SENSATION! $1.25 DRESSMAKER’S 
SHEARS FREE with every sale of 11 piece Cosmetic 
Assortment at $2.00. 100% Profit! Manufacture 250 items. 
Davis Products Co. Dept. 60, _ Chicago. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 
musical comedies and reveues, minstrel music, 
vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, recita- 
tions, entertainments, musical readings, stage handbooks, 
make-up goods. Big catalog free. S. Denison & Co 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 31, Chicago, D1. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 
PATENTS—Write for my free Guide Books “‘How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “Invention and Industry” 
and “Record of Invention’’ blank before disclosing 
inventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for instructions. Promptness assured. No charge 
for above information. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Lawyer, 844, Security Bank Building, di- 
rectly across street from Patent = 
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Washington, D. C. 

~ PATENTS— —TRADEMARKS— TOPYRIGHTS—W rit e 
for free Guide Books and “Record of Invention Blank” 
before disclosing inventions. Send mode! or sketch of 
invention for free Examination and Instructions. Victor 
J. Evans & Co.. 696 Ninth. Washington. D. © 

Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide hook, “How to Get Your Patent.”’ Sen«d model 
or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co.. Dent 28, Wash 1, 

PATENTS. Send drawing or model for examination 
and report as to patentability. Rookict free. Highest 
references. Test results. Watson E. Coteman. Patent 
Lawver. 644 G Street. Washington. 

~ INVENTIONS COMMERCTALIZED on. a= or royalty 
basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 24 vears. 
Complete facilities. References. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co., 63, St. Louis, Mo, 
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BEAUTIFUL GIRLS’ PICTURES—French Models. 
Splendid Samples for MoIRENG $3.00, $5.00. 
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Seine, France | came in the garden. God had said, 


more understandingly than the syllabled 
human voice. 

The music made a tremendous conquest 
of Joel. It shook his heart as the horns 
shook the walls of Jericho and brought 
them down. Joel did not know what the 
music meant—if indeed anybody ever knows 
what music means. 

The words of the first hymn were written 
by the Tornado and told the story of his 
belief. The tune was signed by the singer 
but it had been composed by numberless 
men before him. Hilda and Joel set their 
thumbs on the same book and stood hum- 
ming and trying to catch up with the song. 

After the hymn there was a long, long 
prayer. Seeing that all the other people 
bowed their heads, Joel bent his and did 
not know enough to close his eyes. So the 
fleod of prayer that poured over his head 
was somewhat confused by the vision be- 
neath his eyes of Hilda's amazingly shapely 
knees and her little fidgety hands that 
played together like lambs awhile, then 
began to fret and wring each other and to 
tug and strain at a dirty handkerchief. 

The preacher, his head high and his eyes 
clenched, laid before the all-wise Deity a 
vast amount of information concerning the 
events of the day and the state of affairs in 
Algona. Then he began an almost endless 
harangue concerning the demands he im- 
posed upon his God. His requisition was 
interspersed with phrases implying that the 
Lord was to follow His own inclinations 
and that He knew best; yet Joel was dis- 
tinctly impressed with the idea that the 
Tornado was not so much asking the Lord 
as telling Him. Joel acquired an even more 
profound respect for the preacher when he 
reminded God of his previous successes and 
announced his readiness for an unusual out- 
pouring of miracles on this night. 

The congregation sang another hymn and 
a collection was taken up during a solo by 
Bennett Adrian. Between the stanzas of 
words, the singer put to his lips the great 
slide-trombone and filled the church with 
the peculiar glory of a brass tube blown 
upon wth skill. Joel and Hilda clung to- 
gether like reeds and throbbed with divine 
longings for they knew not what. 

Then the preacher opened the great book 
on his desk and began with a voice that 
could not be withstood: 

“Dearly beloved, if you will turn to First 
Thessalonians you will find in the fifth 
chapter, verses the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth, the words which I have chosen for 
my text tonight.” 


“‘T aaee was a great rustling and crack- 
ling of paper as hundreds of people pro- 


duced little books in which they hunted 
down the text. This activity puzzled Joel 
and Hilda, who never had owned Bibles; 
but it made all of the congregation accom- 
plices in the sermon. 

After a patient waiting for the last slow 
old lady to find her place with the help of 
everybody around her, the Tornado read the 
words: 

“And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly; and I pray God your whole spirit 
and soul and body be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord. Faithful is 
he that calleth you, who also will do it.” 

Spreading his arm across the wide ex- 
panse of the book, the Tornado stepped 
forward and spoke as if to Joel and Hilda 
alone: 

“Now [ am sure there is not a person in 
this congregation but that will admit that 
Adam and Eve, who were created in the 
image of God, were perfect. And as 
Adam and Eve were perfect, God used to 
come down in the garden and walk with 
them, talk with them, commune with them; 
and there they enjoyed His favors and His 
smiles. But the time came when the serpent 
‘Of 
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(Patents Pending) 


Newly Invented 
Marcelling Cap 
Waves any Hair 


Gives you a ‘‘Beauty Parlor Marcel”’ 

at practically no expense 
If you like to keep your hair in the beau- 
tiful Marcel that Fashion demands—but 
don’t like to spend all your money and 
much of your time in the Beauty Shops 
—here’s the best news you've had in 
many a day! With this marvelous new 
Curling Cap you can Marcel your own 
hair in the privacy of your boudoir, easily 
and quickly—at a cost of a few cents for 
each Marcel! 


You can see at a glance how the Curling 
Cap works. You simply moisten the hair 
with a specially prepared curling fluid— 
Spanish Curling Liquid—which is fur- 
nished free with every Curling Cap. Then 
pull the elastic headband over your head, 
“fluffing” the hair in waves between the 
elastic cross pieces, as shown in the pic- 
ture above. The hair is left to dry in this 
position, and in 15 minutes when you re- 
move the Cap, your mirror reflects the 
most beautiful Marcel you ever saw! 


It makes no difference what kind of hair you have 
—thick and fluffy, short and “unruly,” thin and 
scraggly—this great. beauty invention is guaranteed 
to give you a mass of lovely ringlets, curls and 
waves all the time—or you get your money back. 


Introductory Offer 
Many curling devices that can’t compare with this 
sell for $10 to $15. We would be justified in asking 
as much, butin order to introduce the Curling Cap 
quickly and make thousands of new fricncs, we are 
offeringit forlittle more than the actual cost of mak- 
ing and selling—$2.87 for the entire outfit, including 
a generous sized bottle of Spanish Curling Liquid. 


Send no money 
You don’t even have to 
pay for the Curling Outfit 
in advance. Simply sign 
and mail the coupon. Ina 

days when your post- 
man brings your curling 
outfit, pay him $2.87, plus 
afew cents postage — and 
if you are not delighted 
with results, return it and 
get your moncy back. 


Sesceeeeeee COU PON eeeeeeeeees 


. 

. 

oar . 
* The McGowan Laboratories 

e 710 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. 578, Chicago 

$ Dear Mr. McGowan: Please send me your hair 
e curling outfit, wh ich includes your newly invented 
® Curling Cap and a bottle of Spanish Curling Liquid 
. I agree to deposit $2.87 (plus postage) with the post- 
® man upon its delivery. If I am not satisfied with 
e® results in every way I will return the outfit to you 
= and you are to refund my money. 
: 

. 

. 

. 

o 

. 

. 
_ 
7 
7 

. 


Note: If you expect to be out when the pestman 

calls, enclose $3 with your order and the McGowan 

Curling Outfit will be sent postpaid. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSS ESSEC SSS ESEHEEH BIL e 
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Have Shapely Feet — 
Unmarred by BUNIONS 








ASHION and comfort de- 
mand that feet fit snugly into 
H the dainty pumps of to-day. 
There must be no hump to mar 
shapely feet — no racking torture 
to upset comfort. Bunions are 
unnecessary and dangerous. You 
can remove them quickly, harm- 
lessly, pleasantly with the new, mar- 
velous solvent, Pedodyne. Pedodyne 
stops pain almost instantly, banishes 
the disfiguring hump, and relieves the 
swollen burning sensation. 
SENT ON TRIAL 

Write today and I will gladly arrange to 
send you a box of Pedodyne Solvent for 
you totry. Simply write and say ““I want 
to try Pedodyne. There is no ‘Obligation. 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. M-865 
186 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 











| thou shalt surely die.’ 


every tree of the garden thou mayest freely 
eat; but of the tree of the Knowledge of 
Good and Evil, thou shalt not eat of it: 
for in the day that thou eatest thereof, 
So this serpent, the 
old evil, injected within the first parents the 
desire for the Tree of Life; for he said, in 
effect: ‘You know that when you eat there- 
of, you will become as God, wise.’ So the 
tempter tempted Eve until she ate, and she 
gave to her husband; and after they had 
sinned, transgressed God’s law, God came 
down for His usual walk in the garden, to 
commune with them, and He looked around 
and He found no Adam there. And then 
He called out, ‘Adam,’ and He found him 
away yonder in the bushes. And the Lord 
said, ‘What are you doing here, Adam?’ 
Well, yes—he began to make excuses. Don't 
you know that just as soon as a man sins 
he becomes a:sneak? It is wonderful how 
sneakish sin makes us. Holiness makes men 
as bold as a lion. So they were driven out 
of the garden, and man became a sinner. 
Oh, I am so glad that the seed of woman 
has bruised the serpent’s head, and that if 
we will we can be perfect with God. 

“Let us turn to Deuteronomy, chapter 
eighteen, thirteenth verse. Here is a verse 
that has done me more good on the subject 
of sanctification than any other verse in the 
Bible. Let me read it to you. ‘Thou shalt 
be perfect with the Lord thy God.’ How 
glad I am that my Father said that I will 
not be perfect with man; for, had God said 
unto me, ‘Mr. Tomson, you must be perfect 
with man,’ I should have said, ‘Lord, your 
own Son could not be perfect with men; 
for they said, “He hath a devil;” they called 
Him the prince of devils; they called Him 
all sorts of names.’ But when I read in 
this precious Word of God that ‘thou shait 
be perfect with the Lord thy God,’ oh, it 
fills my soul with glory. 

“Now, sister and brother, you will never 
reach that stage in this world that you will 
be perfect with man; but all God wants is 
perfection, is your love, your obedience, and 
your choicest heart’s desire. And as long as 
I walk perfect with God, no matter what 
men may say about. me, no matter what 
fault they may find with me, God looks 
upon me as being perfect.” 


MSON outlined his creed in terms so 
lucid and forceful that Joel seemed to 
understand the plan of the universe for the 
first time. And then Tomson came to his 
conclusion: 

“Now, my brother and my sister, do you 
want to be sanctified? Do you object to 
asking God to cleanse you from your 
hereditary sin? If you do, you better ask 
Him, first, to pardon you as a sinner. I 
have not told you what this man or that 
man says; I have told you what God says; 
and if you have any fault to find, you find 
it with God, for here is His word. Be care- 
ful now—do not say that you have entered 
into a state of grace unless you have. Every 
one who believes you are sanctified, stand 
upon your feet. Don’t stand up unless you 
know. Don’t stand up unless you know it; 
be honest, and if you have it, God bless 
you.” 

A few of the congregation stood up 
promptly; then a few others, more dubious, 
remembered that they had been saved at 
previous meetings and rose. 

Joel and Hilda, startled out of the trance 
they were in and not knowing how to be- 
have, got to their feet uncertainly and 
looked about. A girl snickered at them. A 
severe old gentleman motioned them to sit 
down again. And they dropped back in 
such dire confusion that they dared not rise 
with the entire congregation when the 
preacher went on: 

“Now how many of you want this state 
of grace? Stand up! Everybody wants it 
in this house! Everybody wants to be 
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sanctified in this house. No, there are two 
who do not want grace!” 

He stared down at Joel and Hilda and 
they cowered as if God Himself glared at 
them. 

“Why do you two young people refuse 
the gift of grace? Don’t you want to be 
saved ?” 

Joel gulped out: 

“Yes, sir!” 

As he and Hilda rose hastily a howl of 
laughter broke from the gallery where the 
irreverent young men gathered, the ribald 
skeptics and the devil’s own. 

Tornado Tomson leaped from the plat- 
form, ran down the aisle and thundered up 
at them: 

“Stop, stop, in the name of God, stop!” 

The cackle died at once. Tornado Tom- 
son shook the disturbers with ferocious 
scorn for their ill-breeding, their ignorance. 
When they were sufficiently crushed he 
overcame them with kindness: 

“You didn’t mean to do wrong, did you, 
boys? You wont do so again, will you, 
boys ?” 

A loud “No sir!” came from the gallery 
and later many of the scoffers limped down 
the steps and ‘up the aisle in abject convic- 
tion of sin and need of salvation. 


HE preacher ran back to his pulpit as a 

pilot to his bridge and resumed control 
of the ship. The congregation answered his 
every command and quivered with increas- 
ing emotion as his voice rang louder and 
louder. 

“Now I want every one of you to get 
right down on your knees—right where you 
are!” 

Joel and Hilda fell to their knees as awk- 
wardly as animals obedient to signals they 
do not understand. They heard the con- 
gregation muttering prayers in a growing 
clamor like the sound of waves increasing 
upon a beach. 

The preacher began now exhorting sinners 
to repentance and calling upon those who 
had been saved to recite their experiences. 
Women moaned and wept. Men. sobbed 
and shook the tears from their streaming 
faces. The whole congregation was milling 
with panic as if the church were a ship 
drifting toward destruction 

Cries of “Amen!” and “Glory hallelujah!” 
were incessant, and the fervor of them grew 
and grew. Up the aisle came a procession 
of wailing sinners, dropping to their knees 
before the pulpit. Others went about in- 
terceding with the more timid spectators to 
“Come forward and be saved.” 

Tornado’ Tomson patrolled the aisles, lift- 
ing many a sinner to his feet by the power 
of his convicting voice. He was so over- 
wrought that he kissed many of the sinners, 
men as well as women. He turned to Hilda 
and begged her to come forward and pray. 
In her fright she shook her head at him. 
Tornado Tomson retorted: “God will shake 
his head at you some day!” 

Hilda felt now that she was doomed to 
an infinite inferno. She gripped Joel’s arm 
as a familiar voice came from the rear of 
the church. It was the voice of Gormley, 
the merciless persecutor of Hilda, the man 
who had slashed her with his big whip and 
only this afternoon had degraded her again. 
He had not seen her in the church but he 
seemed to be thinking of her as he rose 
and poured forth a torrent of self-denuncia- 
tion. He proclaimed his wickedness till he 
seemed almost to take credit for it. But 
now-it was all forgotten and forgiven. He 
was happier now than ever in his life be- 
fore. He ridiculed the vanity of those fools 
who thought that joy was to be sought in 
drink or dance-hall, in wantonness or the 
lust for gain. True happiness was to be 
found only in religion and he was now bliss- 
ful beyond his dreams. 

Hilda and Joel listened to this declara- 
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tion with different feelings; but both were 
rejoiced that Gormley henceforth would 
leave Hilda alone. 


Chapter Ten 

ORMLEY sank back into the crowd 
G Other speakers described the miracles 
of salvation that had redeemed them from 
miraculously evil careers or pleasures 

The fruits of the revival began now to 
be harvested. New members proposed them- 
selves as unworthily eligible for membership 
in the church. Others asked to be put on 
probation. 

Tornado Tomson labored so desperately 
to pluck brands from the burning that the 
sweat was thick on his anxious brow. He 
leaped down from the pulpit and coursed 
the aisles, wringing hands, answering ques- 
tions, stampeding doubters. 

He cried out from the aisle that the time 
for salvation was now, this moment. At 
iny moment the Lord might let Satan lay 
hold on the soul that dilly-dallied and post- 
poned. He shouted: 

“Suppose that my house was burning and 
1 neighbor should come slowly up to me 
ind still mo-: slowly drawl out, ‘Mr. T-o-m- 
s-o-n, y-0-u-i h-o-u-s-e i-s b-u-r-n-i-n-g!’ 
I would be so indignant that I would say, 
Let it burn!’ But suppose a man, full of 
zeal and anxiousness, should come rushing 
up and yell, ‘Mr. Tomson, your house is on 
fire!’ I would rush to the rescue.” 

And he showed how he would rush, by 
umping over the altar railing. 

He insisted that the vilest sinner had only 
to believe to be saved. 

He implored his auditors to save them- 
selves—now—before it was too late. Many 
were crying aloud in sudden convictions of 
sin, or sudden access of rapture. People 
who had been church members for twenty 
years or more, abruptly announced that they 
had just now realized conversion for the 
first time. The procession to the front 
benches was growing, and some who had 
been to the altar went back to drag forward 
more obstinate or less inflammable souls. 

Feeling that the younger members of the 
throng were not sufficiently exalted, Tornado 
Tomson called on Brother Adrian to sing 
his favorite hymn, “Some Mother’s Child.” 
The tune was easily grasped, and the words, 
empty of theology, but full of experience, 
ime home to everybody there. 


HIS song fired Joel to a vow that he 

would make his mother proud of him, 
hut it reduced Hilda, the tarnished, sullied 
ind cankered pearl, to complete collapse 
She wept because she was indeed her 
mother’s girl—such a girl of such a mother! 
She yearned for the beautiful ideal. and 
mourned especially the mother she had 
never had. 

The emotional frenzy went on and on, 
but Joel and Hilda could not be persuaded 
to “go forward.” It was not for lack of 
conviction, but from a palsy of timidity. 
They were ignorant, uncouth and not used 
to the ways of the church-folks in town. 
Joel was not even tempted to proclaim the 
unimportant wickedness of his past, for his 
sins were as nothing to the rich store that 
some of the penitents confessed. Certain 
individuals roused even in Joel the faint 
suspicion that they were boasting a bit, 
since the sleepy town of Algona did not 
present opportunity for so much evil. 

So Joel was held back by poverty as well 
as modesty, but his heart was afire with 
the call to the pulpit. Hilda had no impulse 
to speak, though she had sins enough to 
confess; she might easily have emptied the 
church with a frank account of her life. 
But she was fascinated by the news that 
even she could be relieved of her past and 
she longed to be washed and made all 


snowy. Old Gormley would bother her no 
more; but there were the other men, and 
her mother. 

Perhaps her mother might yield to prayer. 


Hilda stored her memory with phrases that | 
She was eager to get home | 
before she forgot them, and she persuaded | 


might be useful. 


Joel to steal out with her. They escaped 
discovery by Gormley, who was shouting 
“Amens” where he knelt by the pulpit. 


MARVELOUS change came over her as 
she stepped from the hot and noisy 
church, ululant with mad emotions, into a 
night like the bottom of the sea, and the 
stars floating on the far-off surface. Inside 


the church a vast importance had attached | 


to each person and each act. A sin of long 
ago was vital to all eternity unless confessed, 
repented and absolved by the personal grace 
of God. But to her now, under the vast, 
the deep-breathing, caressing blandishments 
of the tropic sea of night her sins seemed 
unutterably unimportant, petty, not worth 
noticing. People themselves became no- 
bodies, and their sins and virtues became 
nothings. 


As she and Joel topped the first hill out | 


of town she looked back. The church was 
now only an illuminated toy in a Christmas 
window; Bennett Adrian’s’ trombone, rising 
above the hymn, was a lover’s voice follow- 
ing her, a voice like that of King Solomon 
calling: 

“Return, return, O Shulamite; return, re- 
turn, that we may look upon thee. How 
beautiful are thy feet with shoes, O prince’s 
daughter! The joints of thy thighs are 
like jewels, the work of the hands of a cun- 
ning workman!” 

Hilda did not know this book of the 
Bible, and Tornado Tomson avoided it in 
his sermons, but the moonlight was the very 
gospel of the deity of “the song of songs, 
which is Solomon’s.” 

This moonlight god whispered more ap- 
pealingly to Hilda now than the thunderous 
lamplight deity of the revivalist. Hilda was 
illiterate in the texts both sacred and pro- 
fane but she was a very priestess of the 
moon and in all piety she bent her incanta- 
tions upon Joel. 


OEL, however, leaned away from her 

soft arm and stalked with a fierce ascetic 
tread, oblivious of her spells. He was filled 
with the god of Tornado Tomson’s preach- 
ing. He was icy hot with ambition to 
preach in a voice of equal sonority and to 
lift equal throngs from the mire of fleshly 
gluttony to the sense of sin and the desire 
of cleansing. 

He would be John the Baptist, crying in 
the wilderness. He would have his raiment 
of camel's hair and a leathern girdle about 
his loins, and his meat locusts ‘and wild 
honey. He would call out to the multitude, 
“O generation of vipers!” and warn them to 
flee from the wrath to come, lay the ax to 
the root of every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit. 

Joel knew no more of the Bible than 
Hilda and his mind phrased its wishes in 
ne scriptural beauty, but his exaltation was 
as vaguely noble as hers was mistily sen- 
suous. His call to preach was apostolic 
though it took shape in his thought in the 
words of Tornado Tomson. He asked God 
for a “job” and he knew that he would get 
it, so that the stars saig in their courses 
and the air buoyed him up. 

All the way to Hilda’s home he was won- 
dering how to get an education and a pulpit. 
He was completely insulated from Hilda’s 
timid tenderness and when she kissed him 
as they paused at her gate he kissed her 
with only an evangelic zeal for her redemp- 
tion. 

Then he climbed, striding the long steep 
road toward his own home, as if he carried 
a pilgrim’s staff in his hand with a cross 
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Get Rid of That 
Gray Hair 


Remarkable Clean, Colorless 
Liquid Quickly Restores 
Original Color 

A few years ago gray hair had to 
be endured, or mussy, inefficient dyes 
were used, which gave the hair a 
‘‘eolored’’ or streaked, uneven appear- 
ance. Now you can simply appr the 
clean, colorless liquid, known olor- 

to your hair and quickly restore 
its former color and natural appearance. 
Results often appear in a week. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people have 
proved it. 

No matter what the cause of gray- 
ness, it is simply amazing to see how 
quickly Kolor-Bak restores the former 
color, no matter what that color was— 
brown, black, auburn, blonde. Not only 
does the former color a appear, but the 
hair takes on new ‘‘life’’ and lustre. 

Kolor-Bak also banishes dandruff, 
itching scalp, stops falling hair and 
gives it renewed vitality. It is not 
sticky, greasy ormussy. As easy to use 


as water. 
“My Hair Was 
Ask Your Dealer cn Gray” 
Make a test of | agg tmort time 
Kolor-Bak now. No 
need to furnish a sam- 
ple of your hair,as the 
one clean, colorless 
liquid is for all hair 
regardless of former 
color. You pay noth- 
ing for Kolor-Bak if results 
are not a ey Ask your dealer about Kolor- 
Bak or send for Free Book on Care of the Hair. 
Hygienic Laboratories, 204S. Peoria St., Chicago. 


Kolor-Bak 


Banishes Gray Hair 


Dealers Everywhere Sell Kolor- Bak with 
Money- Back Guarantee 





all, however, is 

m: air is its 
original color. 

10 years younger. 

(A typical letter.) 
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at the top and he moved on to his own 
home to save it. 

He paused at a little distance and re- 
garded it with new eyes. By daylight it 
was at best a disheveled evidence of shift- 
lessness, a hovel for lazy minds and bodies. 
But the moonlight was a benediction upon 
it and it was dreamily beautiful with the 
pathos of lost ahd unawakened souls. Joel 
determined to begin his new career by 
spreading the gospel there. 

But when he entered the door his mother, 
who had wondered at his long delay, noted 
his wild eyes, his look of estrangement, and 
thought him drunk. She ran to him crying 
out: 

“Oh, Joel honey, you aint been drinkin’ 
after all I said?” 

He felt so withdrawn from her that he 
might almost have groaned: 

“Woman, what have I to do with thee?” 

There was a guffaw and a hooting from 
the rest of the family, who had evidently 
kept awake with difficulty for his reception. 
And he felt as remote from them as Christ 
did from his mother’s husband Joseph, anl 
from his brothers James and Joseph and 
Simon and Judas, and from his sister 
Salome. 


Wwe Joel was away learning religion, 
they had been acquiring the miserable 
facts about! his part in the feud. The Tap- 
pers had been driven out of town without 
any help from the fugitive Joel, but Josh 
Tapper had told how Joel shot at him 
from ambush and wounded him, then fled 
and left behind him his precious rifle. 
Wounded as he was, Josh Tapper had cap- 
tured the weapon and fired it in the street- 
battle. 

He had carried it home with him in his 
flight, as a trophy. The triumph of the Kim- 
lins was marred by the shameful misbehavior 
of Joel, who had congratulated himself too 
soon upon his escape from exposure. 

And now that he had come home exalted, 
he was greeted by the father he came to 
save, with a voice of bitter contempt: 

“Joel, you've went and disgraced the name 
o’ Kimlin. You run off and left your gun 
ag’in’ a log, and the Tappers is showin’ it 
around and braggin’ about what they’re 
goin’ to do with it. You're one of the first 
squirrels they’re goin’ to shoot. 

“Now I want you should go and git that 
rifle back. Git it by hook or by crook, or 
don’t you never come round here no more. 
I'll give you a couple o’ days to figger it out. 
It aint goin’ to be easy. I don’t dast lend 
you my own gun; you'd prob’ly lose that, 
too. So you got to do some tall cal’c’latin’. 
But mind what I’m sayin’ to you: git back 
your gun or git outen my house. When I 
think that a son o’ mine—if you are a son 
o’ mine—” 

He threw a ferocious look at Joel’s cower- 
ing mother and then broke down in boozy 
grief, sobbing. Joel’s brothers glared at him 
with loathing; his sister mocked him for a 
sissy, and his grandmother fell to weeping 
with shame. 

Joel’s glory fell from him, and his holy 
mission was ruined. He stood on his door- 
sill not as a heavenly rescuer but as a 
disgraced coward. He must reéstablish him- 
self with his own people at all costs. Be- 
fore the angel in Joel could undertake their 
salvation, he must perhaps, it seemed, com- 
mit a murder. 
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Beautiful Complexion 


Clear your complexion of pimples, black 
heads, whiteheads, red spots, enlarged 
pores, oily skin and other blemishes. I 
can give you a complexion soft, rosy, 
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If YouWere Dying To0-night 


and I offered you something that would 
give you ten years more to live, would you 
take it? You’d grab it. Well, fellows, 
I’ve got it, but don’t wait till you’re dying 
or it won’t do you a bit of good. It will 
then be too late. Right now, is the time. 
[o-morrow or any day, some disease will 
get you and if you have not equipped your- 
self to fight it off, you’re gone. I don’t 
claim to cure disease. I am not a medical 
doctor, but [ll put you in such condition 
that the doctor will starve to death waiting 
for you to take sick. Can you imagine a 
mosquito trying to bite a brick wall. A 
fine chance 


A Re-built Man 


| like to get the weak ones. I delight 
in getting hold of a man who has been 
turned down as hopeless by others. It’s 
easy enough to finish a task that’s more 
than half done. But give me the weak, 
sickly chap and watch him grow stronger. 
Chat’s what I like. It’s fun to me because 
I know I can do it and I like to give the 
other fellow the laugh. I don’t just give 
you a veneer of muscle that looks good to 
others. I work on you both inside and out. 
I not only put big, massive arms and legs 
on you, but I build up those inner muscles 
that surround your vital organs. The kind 
that give you real pep and energy, the 
kind that fire you with ambition and the 
courage to tackle anything set before you. 


All I Ask Is Ninety Days 


Who says it takes years to get in shape? 
Show me the man who makes any such 
claims and I'll make him eat his words. 
I'll put one full inch on your arm in just 
30 days. Yes, and two full inches on your 
chest in the same length of time. Mean- 
while, I’m putting life and pep into your 
old back-bone. And from then on, just 
watch ’em grow. At the end of thirty days 
you won't know yourself. Your whole 
body will take on an entirely different ap- 
pearance. But you’ve only started. Now 
comes the real works. I’ve only built my 
foundation. I want just 60 days more (90 
in all) and you'll make those friends of 
yours who think they’re strong look lik« 
something the cat dragged in. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
The Muscle Builder 


A Real Man 


he . go 1 9 > 2 . . . ° . ‘ 
When I'm through with you, you’re a real man. The kind that can prove it. You will be able to do things that you had thought im- 
possible. And the beauty of it is you keep on going. Your deep full chest breathes in rich pure air, stimulating your blood and making 
you just bubble over with vim and vitality. Your huge, square shoulders, and your massive muscular arms have that craving for the exercise 
of a regular he-man. You have the flash to your eye and the pep to your step that will make you admired and sought after in both the 
business and social world. 
This is no idle prattle, fellows. If you doubt me, make me prove it. Go ahead. I like it. I have already done this for thousands of 
others and my records are unchallenged. What I have done for them I will do for you. Come then, for time flies and every day counts. 
Let this very day be the beginning of new life for you. 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


IT IS FREE 


It contains forty-three full page photographs of myself and some of the many 
prize-winning pupils I have trained. Some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, 
imploring me to help them. Look them over now and vou will marvel at their 
present physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a real inspiration to you. 
It will thrill you through and through. All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost 
of wrapping and mailing and it is yours to keep. This will not obligate you at 
all, but for the sake of your future health and happiness, do not put it off. Send 
today—right now, before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 7011 305 Broadway New York City 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 

Dept. 7011, 305 Broadway New York City 
Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 

vou are to send me, without any obligation on my 

part whatever, a copy of your latest book, “Mus 

cular Development.’ (Please write or print 

plainly.) 


Name 


Street . 
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“The brave dawn of Amer- 
ica’s youth is ours to live 
through again in the pages 
of this remarkable novel.” 


4 
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EDWIN 
L. SABIN 


has written a fascinating 
story of the Rocky Moun- 
tain West in the days of 
Kit Carson and the other 
gallant pioneers who 
with him trapped the 
beaver, hunted the buffalo 
and fought the Indian. 


Its title is— 


“WHITE 
INDIAN" 


Along with this frontier novel 
you will find Agatha Christie’s 
“The Man in the Brown Suit;” 
“Free Lances in Diplomacy,” 
by Clarence Herbert New; 
“Easy Street Experts,” by 
Bertram Atkey; “The Crime 
at the Lafayette Arms,” a de- 
lightful novelette by Dean L. 
Heffernan; “Exploits of Mr. 
White,” by Culpeper Zandtt; 
and nine other thrilling stories 
of vigorous life, all in the No- 
vember issue of — 


THE 
BLUE BOOK 


MAGAZINE 


Now on sale at all news-stands 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, 
Publisher, 36 South State St., Chicago. 




















THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE DUMB 
(Continued from page 67) 


“This: Dora is the queen of the donation- 
getters. I’ve seen her smile a five-dollar bill 
for Turkish Relief out of the pocket of an 
Armenian rug-peddler—and do it without a 
word, just that wistful smile of hers and a 
look.” 

“Wonderful eyes,” murmured Craig. “Won- 
derful! Much obliged.” 

For the rest of the dance, and for ten 
minutes after he returned to the table, 
Craig’s part in the conversation consisted of 
vacant answers. A newsboy down on Broad- 
way, loudly crying the headlines of an early 
edition, finally broke the spell. 

“Listen, Trixie,” Craig smiled, “what do 
you know about the Ruhr?” 

“Only what I’ve read in the papers,” she 
told him. 

“What have you read in the papers?” 

“Only the headlines.” 

Craig faced Buchannan questioningly. 

“It’s hard to know what to believe,” Tom 
answered. 

Dora was next. She just shook her head, 
affable but dumb. 

“May I ask, Miss Dawn, why—” Craig 
hesitated, frowned, tried it again. “May I 
ask why you left your home and joined the 
Frivols ?” 

“Why—because I wanted to make money 
so I could—study to become a trained 
nurse.” 

“A nurse? A trained—” 

Craig sat quickly erect. His eyes opened 
wide. Unheeded, his fork dropped to his 
plate. “By Gad, that’s it!” he exulted in a 
whisper. “That’s the little building-block 
I’ve been looking for, the thing to seduce 
shekels from the boobs and the big-brains, 
the wise and the wisenheimers, the fair and 


| the phony from the four points of the com- 
| pass, who sooner or later drift up and down 





Broadway!” He threw back his head and 
laughed. “I’ve got it!” 

“Got what?” came a trio. 

“The ultimate in flimflam. The ne plus 
ultra of bunco. A legally conducted and 
law-proof business which will take the hard 
cash of its customers and give them nothing! 
No,” he grinned as Tom started to ask a 
question, “if I told you, you’d say it couldn't 
be done. I only half believe it myself. Give 
me a few days, and I'll show it to you. 
Will you help me, Miss Dawn? I'll need 
you.” 

Without waiting for her answer, he turned 
to Buchannan. “If Miss Dawn and I raise 
the twenty-five thousand you need in three 
months, what do we get?” 

Buchannan’s answer came promptly. “You 
get an interest in the timber-land. Miss 
Dawn gets her training-course. And Miss 
Belvidere gets an invitation to a party we'll 
none of us ever forget.” 

“Put that in writing,” Craig grinned. 
“Shall we dance, Miss Dawn?” 


URING the next three or four days, try 

as she did, Trixie could extract no in- 
formation from Dora further than that she 
was spending most of her time with Craig, 
and that he was very busy. Doing what, 
she’d promised not to say. Which, Trixie 
complained, made Dora dumb in two ways. 

But toward the end of the week one night 
Dora told Trixie that Craig wanted them all 
to lunch with him the following day. 

“Mr. Buchannan will call for you at your 
hotel,” Dora finished, oblivious to the wrin- 
kle that creased Trixie’s forehead as she real- 
ized helplessly that Craig was deliberately 
violating custom by pairing her with his 
friend. 

Strolling down the sunny side of Broad- 
way the next day, she soon found that Tom 
knew nothing of what Craig was doing, so 
occupied had his own time been in trying 


unsuccessfully to raise money. In the fif- 
ties, the two came to a store in front of 
which ten or twenty people stood gazing into 
its two small show-windows. In each win- 
dow there was a large sign, beside a smaller 
one. The big ones read: 


LEST WE FORGET! 

Wuat Dip tHe War Do For Us? 
SHovutp tHE U. S. INTERVENE IN EUROPE? 
SHOULD France Occupy THE RUHR 
District? 

A Few Minutes Spent Insmwe May Hep 
You to Decwwe 
Tuese ImMporTANT QvuEsTions! 


No one could see what was the helpful 
thing inside, because back of the open door 
there was a high screen, draped with red, 
white and blue bunting. Above was a sign: 
“Walk in. Free Admission.” 

Tom and Trixie, with plenty of time on 
their hands, shouldered through the crowd 
to read the smaller signs. 


CoME IN AND View Tuis EXHIBITION. 
Ir Is a Sment EXutsition, AND No 
DEMANDS ARE MaApE on You WHATEVER 


“Let's give it a look,” Tom smiled. 
“Sure,” acquiesced Trixie, wondering what 
was back of the screen. 


ALKING around to the right of the 
wide screen,—the left side was used as 
an exit,—they saw in the center of the store 
a narrow counter running from the screen to 
the rear of the store, across the rear and 
back again to the screen on the opposite 
side, like a banquet table. There was space 
enough between the counter and the walls 
for two persons comfortably to walk abreast. 
Four or five feet apart, all along the 
counter, were little wooden boxes about five 
inches square and two inches thick—twenty- 
two of them in all; eack box was fastened 
to the counter with a small brass chain. 
Hanging low above the counter was a line 
of strong electric lights. Lined along the 
counter its entire length, men and women 
were holding the little boxes up to the lights 
—the narrow back of each was made of glass 
—and looking at what was inside through 
two small lenses set in the front of the 
boxes. There was little conversation, the 
strange hush being disturbed only by shuf- 
fling feet as the line moved from one box 
to the next. 

Waiting for the man in front of her to 
put down the box in his hands, Trixie read 
a typed card tacked to the counter. 

“You All Know About Rheims.” 


Inside the box was a picture of the 
cathedral at Rheims—what was left of it the 
day Foch and the rest decided to call it a 
day and send the boys home. 

“This is jolly,” whispered Trixie, with a 
grimace indicating her sarcasm, giving the 
box to Tom. 

The card on the counter beside the second 
box read: 

-“Is This the Road to Happiness?” 

Looking at the picture in the box, the 
answer was “No.” It showed a road lead- 
ing out of a shelled village, lined with 
wounded, the road itself so soggy that a 
company of soldiers marching along were 
sinking above their ankles at every step. 

The other twenty boxes showed photos 
just as lively, carefree and jovially inspiriting. 
By the time she passed the short counter at 
the rear and started toward the screen again, 
even Trixie was contributing her full share 
to the silence packed thick in the room. 

There was a printed card of good size on 
the counter beside the last box. “If You 
Have Enjoyed This Exhibition, You May 
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A Long Evening — Yet 


Her Cheeks Will Remain Glowing. The 
brightest lights hold no revealing terrors for the 
woman who uses Pert Rouge. She never fears 
lest the lovely complexion she started with may 
have faded to atired pallor. Pert Rouge stays 
on unti! she removes it herself with cold cream 
or soap. 

You will like to use Pert, because the fluff- 
iness of its cream base makes it spread as easily 
as a powder. It is unaffected by wind, warmth, 
water, or constant powdering. 

In two shades — Orange and Rose — 75c. 

Match your Pert Rouge with Pert water- 
proof Lipstick. Rouge and Lipstick for sale 
at drug and department stores. 


Send a dime today for a sample of Pert Rouge. 


ROSS COMPANY 


236 West 18th Street New York 
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Pay What You Think It Is Worth on Your 
Way Out.” 

At the very end of the counter was a 
basket, in charge of a girl. Digging into her 
bag for a dime, Trixie looked up at her— 
and gasped. It was Dora, dressed like a 
nurse in starched white and blue linen, smil- 
ing with her wonderful eyes at a man as he 
tossed a half-dollar into the basket. On the 
counter was a book on nursing. 

Before Trixie could say or do anything, 
she was drawn quickly out of the line. She 
turned to see Craig Montgomery, struggling 
with internal hysterics, trying to keep his 
face straight as he shushed her and Buchan- 
nan to silence. A moment later in the little 
office he’d fixed up back of the exhibition- 
room, he let his merriment loose. 

“Oh! Oh!” he howled, holding his sides. 
“If you two—you two wise birds—if you 
could have seen yourselves looking into those 
darn-fool boxes—” He yelled again and 
wiped his eyes. “I was going to bring you 
here after lunch. But you beat me to it— 
thank Heaven!” He sighed. “How do you 
like it?” 

“Well,” said Trixie, trying to see the joke, 
“compared to the morgue, this place has 
more variety.” 

Craig started to laugh, but cut it short, 
a puzzled frown on his face. “Is that the 
mood it induces? I’ve been wondering. We 
opened up a few minutes after nine this 
morning. There has been a steady stream 
drifting in and out ever since. We've taken 
in about ninety dollars, and it isn’t one 
o'clock yet.” 

“Ninety dollars!” repeated Tom incredu- 
lously. “What did the equipment—the boxes 
and old war-pictures cost you?” 

“Fifty dollars.” 

Trixie’s mouth opened. “You mean—you 
mean you're on velvet already?” 

Craig nodded and laughed. “Have I done 
it? Have I opened a store where nothing is 
sold—” 

“Except the customers,” Trixie interrupted. 
“How soon do you expect the police?” 

“They've been—and gone,” Craig an- 
nounced calmly. “I’m breaking no law. I’m 
not giving a show nor charging admission. 
I’m selling nothing; I’m talking nothing: No 
speeches are made nor literature distributed. 
I, a private citizen, am merely giving a 
silent exhibition.” 

“Silent? It’s dumb!” cried Trixie. A 
long-delayed smile played over her lips even 
while her bewilderment lingered in her eyes. 
“Tt’s the dumbest thing I ever saw in my life. 
There’s no sense to it. It doesn’t mean a 
thing. ‘No demands are made on you what- 
ever !’—not even on your intelligence.” 

“Exactly !” Craig said triumphantly. “That 
is why the great New York public is going 
to give us twenty-five thousand dollars in 
three months!” 


was wrong. It took only four weeks. 
What he termed the wholesale branch 
of his business was principally responsible. It 
was suggested by a question of Trixie’s as 
the three of them stood in front of the store 
that first day waiting for the girl Craig had 
hired to guard the contribution-basket dur- 
ing Dora’s meal-hours and while she was at 
the theater. Of the folks exiting from the 
store, about half came out with a sort of 
dazed, brooding expression on their faces. 
Glancing at the signs in the window, they 
scratched their heads and walked away. The 
other half walked out and away without 
scratching. Once in a while a man, usually 
pretty well dressed, walked out with his lips 
twitching, or a twinkle in his eye which 
showed he knew he'd been stung but had 
tossed in a quarter just to be a good sport. 
“Don’t any of them ask questions?” Trixie 
inquired of Craig. 
#So far, no one has.” 
the question for a moment. 
they will.” 


He thought over 
“But of course 
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Beauty 


A Gleamy Mass of Hair 


35c “Danderine” does Wonders for 
Any Gitl’s Hair 


Girls! Try this! When combing and 
dressing your hair, just moisten your 
hair-brush with a little “Danderine” and 
brush it through your hair. The effect 
is startling! You can do your hair up 
immediately and it will appear twice as 
thick and heavy—a mass of gleamy hair, 
sparkling with life and possessing that 
incomparable softness, freshness and 
luxuriance. 

While beautifying the hair “Dander- 
ine” is also toning and stimulating each 
single hair to grow thick, long and 
strong. Hair stops falling out and dan- 
druff disappears. Get a bottle of “Dan- 
derine” at any drug or toilet counter 
and just see how healthy and youthful 
your hair appears after this delightful, 
refreshing dressing, 


gare, Safe 
Ask tor Horlicks . 
Milk 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 
For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 
Avoid Imitations 














CHECK SNEEZING COLDS 
Rub nasal passage with 
‘Mentholatum 


CLEARS HEAD 
Write for free 








sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y.,Wichita, Kans. 
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How Big al hing 1s 
@ithce) vector alos 


OR five thousand years the best 
minds of the world have searched 
the heavens and the earth, trying 
in vain to find the cause of disease. Chi- 
ropractic teaches that it is found within 
the body. 

Through the centuries these quests 
have led to the establishment of methods 
which have become fortified by statutory 
law, been endowed with millions, given 
prestige by the great educational insti- 
tutions, and been generally accepted by 
the public. 

Chiropractic has grown by reason of 
the “Whereas I was sick and am now 
well” of those who tested its efficiency. 

To succeed where all others fail is the 
supreme test, and unless Chiropractic 
can do this, it has no excuse for its ex- 
istence. 

Though but a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since its discovery, 25,000 prac- 
titioners in the United States alone, has 
placed it second in number among the 
professions engaged in getting the sick 
well; while its efficiency in getting the 
sick well has won for it the title of “pinch 
hitter” in the health game. 

Honest and open-minded members of 
other health professions acknowledge its 
merit, while progressive and forward- 
looking ones study its theory, and are 
led in increasingly great numbers to 
adopt it and to abandon their former 
methods. 

Chiropractic has won legal recognition 
as a separate, distinct science in 26 of 
the 48 States. 

To an unbiased judgment it would 
seem that any method that succeeds in 
the face of traditional prejudice and in 
spite of controversy advanced by those 
opposing any change in the conventional 
method of treating disease—in short, any 
method that can convert the members of 
allied professions and multiply its prac- 
titioners and converts at such a phenome- 
nal speed—must be a big thing. 

Millions of the sick have been con- 
vinced of the efficacy of Chiropractic by 
giving it a fair trial. 


tion regarding 
Chiropractors or 
Schools to the 
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“SHOTGUN” ROGERS 


Well Known Pitcher 
Endorses Chiropractic 


=, . (Shotgun) Rogers, of 
Nashville, Tenn., under date of 
June 11, 1923, says: 

“While pitching a game of ball 
about two weeks ago, my hand 
and arm seemed to become sud- 
denly paralyzed. I was taken out 
of the game by Manager Kelly of 
the St. Paul Club and sent home 
for medical attention. After tak- 
ing about ten treatments my arm 
continued to grow worse, so I de- 
cided to return home fer a rest 
and further treatments, After ar- 
riving in Nashville I was told of 
a chiropractor who had been ad- 
justing members of different 
baseball teams and all had ob- 
tained wonderful results. Going 
to the chiropractor’s office, I 
found him to be a quiet, unas- 
suming gentleman with a won- 
derful personality, simply bub- 
bling over with the wonderful 
possibilities and the great bene- 
tits to be derived from Chiroprac- 
tic adjustments for disease. 
After examination he found the 
nerve which supplied my ‘pitch- 
ing’ arm and hand was being 
pinched by a misplaced vertebra. 
The very first adjustment gave 
me great relief, and after taking 
a course of adjustments my 
strength is fully restored and I 
am joining my club at Louisville 
tomorrow with expectation of 
getting back into the game at 
once, 

“A cold and catarrh in my head 
was also relieved by adjustments. 

“T am going to a chiropractor 
with my troubles from now on, 
and advise all ball players to do 
the same thing. I give straight 
Chiropractic credit for restoring 
my arm and am thankful to get 
it back as good as ever again.” 








Universal 
Chiropractors’ Association 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 
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“Don’t let Dora try to explain, will you?” 
Trixie kidded. 

_ Craig turned to Buchannan. “Isn’t she 
simply beautiful in that nurse’s outfit, Tom ?” 

“Glorious,” said Tom quietly. “What a 
nurse she’s going to make!” 

But that same day Craig put a pile of 
printed cards on the counter near the basket. 
“If you are interested in this work, call be- 
tween two and four Pp. M. at—” His down- 
town office address followed. 

The first caller that came to his office with 
one of those cards was a hard-eyed young 
fellow in a loud suit, sporting a chunk of 
glass in a purple striped necktie. 

“I've been watching your lay-out up- 
town,” he said. “It’s perfect—wonderful 
appeal, something to look at, something to 
think about, and while they’re thinking—the 
basket with its decoy halves and quarters. 
Perfect from every angle. What’s the 
chances of buying in?” 

“None,” Craig smiled. 

“How many stores have you got operat- 
ing?” 

“Only one.” Craig took a cue from the 
surprised expression on his caller’s face. “But 
I’m opening another one down here in the 
Wall Street district.” 

“Where the big money is. Wise guy.” 
The young man grinned. “But what’s the 
matter with Brooklyn?” 

“Nobody knows,” said Craig. “Tell me; 
what’s on your mind?” 

“Why don’t .you sell me an outfit—pic- 
tures, boxes, all of it? Only one—that’s all 
I want. I wont compete with you. I'll 
small-town it between the big cities with 
my exhibition, a day or two in the small 
burgs and two- and three-week stands in the 
big ones. What will you charge me for a 
complete outfit ?” 

Craig sized up his man. “Four hundred 
dollars—cash.” 

“Take two hundred now and the rest on 
delivery?” The young grifter drew a wallet 
from his pocket. 

“You really like it?” Craig smiled, taking 
the money. 

“Quit kidding. I wish I had your head. 
A brain that can dope out a lay like yours 
deserves the million you'll make out of it.” 


AT a celebration party the following Satur- 
day night, Craig gave Buchannan a 
check for the first week’s receipts. 

“Six thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
two dollars and seventy-three cents,” he an- 
nounced. “That represents the sale of four- 
teen outfits at an average profit of three 
hundred and seventy-five dollars apiece. The 
rest of it—donations.” 

Buchannan wagged his head in wonder. 

“And Monday, Dora is going to open and 
run the new store down in the Wall Street 
district.” 

“Another couple of thousand profit per 
week,” Trixie sighed. “Aint nature weird?” 

“J wish,”—Dora hesitated “I wish I 
knew why nearly everybody who comes in 
gives something.” 

The other three glanced at her in amaze- 
ment. 

Trixie was the first to speak, sweetly sar- 
castic. “The answer, dearie, is: why is a 
rummy ?” 

Buchannan, with no better answer ready 
to his tongue, smiled and remained silent. 
Craig kept still for another reason. 

He had been queerly perturbed since a 
conversation with Dora earlier in the day. 
Before Dora had left for her matinée, mak- 
ing no effort to mask his motive, Craig had 
offered her a partnership in the business to 
continue with him after Buchannan should 
have received the first twenty-five thousand 
of profit. Dora had thanked him, but asked 
for time in which to make a decision. 

Craig interpreted her unwillingness to be- 
come his partner as evidence of personal 





dislike or distrust of him. Dora’s question 
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now hinted at a reason less disagreeable. 
Eagerly he jumped at the promise. 

“What do you think is the reason they 
contribute?” he asked. 

“I—I don’t know,” said Dora, shaking her 
lovely head. 

“You should worry about that,” Trixie 
advised dryly. “Remember—never look a 
gift automobile in the transmission.” 

But in spite of the stream of money stead- 
ily flowing into the baskets, Dora and Craig 
did a deal of worrying during the next two 
weeks: Craig over Dora; Dora over— 

“I wish to Heaven I knew,” Craig con- 
fessed to Buchannan one night. 

“What do you care?” 

“Because I’m crazy over the girl,’ Craig 
said simply. “I’m wild over her. I've tried 
to tell her so in English, French, Italian and 
Dutch—but she doesn’t understand me in 
any of them.” 

“Trixie says she’s du—” 

“She’s not!” Craig interrupted firmly. 
“She’s working out something. All day, 
every day, she’s studying over something in 
her mind. And she has one, never fear. The 
trouble is, she doesn’t talk the same language 
we do. We're Broadway; she’s rural Penn- 
sylvania. Furthermore, she’s a kid, a young- 
ster. That’s why she wont talk, why she 
keeps putting me off, saying I wouldn't un- 
derstand. There’s something she doesn’t un- 
derstand, herself. But if she hasn't a heart 
as warm and gold as her hair, I'm a Chinese 
moron.” 


N the dressing-room during those two 
weeks Dora was her usual loquacious 
self. Every time Trixie asked her how Craig 
was, Dora answered, “Just the same,’ and 
switched the subject. But there was a tight- 
ness around her mouth, and her eyes con- 
tracted in such a way when she answered, 
that Trixie inferred Craig’s sameness was 
not filling Dora with undiluted bliss. 

Finally one night Craig went to the Friv- 
ols stage-door, the dust of many miles on 
his shoes, fatigue drawn whitely on his dark, 
lean face. Mechanically he smiled a greeting 
to Trixie. ’ 

“You look like three days in Sioux Falls,” 
she told him. “What’s the trouble?” 

“We topped twenty-five thousand this af- 
ternoon,” he said without enthusiasm. “I'm 
going to give Tom his check tomorrow at 
lunch. Like you and Dora to be there. 
Surprise for Tom.” 

“Much obliged,” Trixie accepted. “But 
where in all that is there cause for the gloom 
you're dripping from every pore?” 

“Dora,” Craig gulped. “She's given me 
notice that tomorrow she quits. She’s 
through with the store, the business and— 
and me.” 

“For what reason?” 

“She doesn’t give any. 
understand.” 

Trixie’s tone stiffened. “Listen, you! No 
girl is going to turn down a clean partner- 
ship in a business that clears twenty-five 
thousand dollars a month, unless for a good 
reason. What have you done to her?” 

“Nothing—except ask her to marry me,” 
Craig said wearily, walking away. 

Craig heard Dora’s reasons for her de- 
cision the next morning in his- office while 
they were waiting for Tom and Trixie. 

Unexpectedly, breaking the constrained si- 
lence that had fallen after Dora came in, 
he said: 

“You wont go into this partnership, sim- 
ply because you dislike me?” 

“I don’t dislike you!” Startled, Dora’s 
voice was troubled. “I—I like you better 
than—please, Craig, please don’t believe I 
dislike you.” 

“Then why—” It was Craig’s voice now 
that was shaky and strained. “I’m not ask- 
ing you why you wont marry me. I've no 
right to insist on knowing that. But why 
you wont work with me—” 


Says I wouldn't 


“The answer is the same to both,” Dora 
said quietly when Craig faltered. “You 
wouldn't understand. I don’t want to hurt 
you—” 

“But you are—now—dreadfully. Wont you 
give me achancetounderstand? Please, dear!” 

Dora could not deny the appeal in his 
voice and eyes. She began talking, gently, 
in her low, deep-pitched tones. 

“Craig, until a few months ago the only 
people I'd known since I was a little girl, 
were people in books, characters of history 
and literature—and a few simple farmers. 
Then I came to New York. 

“It seemed I didn’t know anything. I was 
—dumb. Instead of people being good or 
bad, generous or mean, all that counted was 
whether they were wise guys or boobs. The 
idea was to get yours, and make fun of the 
folks from whom you got it. Take all you 
can, and give nothing—or as little as pos- 
sible. Isn’t that what you and Trixie 
preached? The Broadway idea?” 


LUMPED in his chair at the desk, Craig's 
eyes left Dora for a moment. Then, 
flushing, he faced her and nodded. 

“It made me uncomfortable, unhappy, 
until I found you were wrong. Then I was 
even more unhappy, for it was too late. 
I'd—I'd begun to love you.” 

Craig started from his chair. Dora checked 
him, hurrying on. “In spite of the way you 
talked, I thought you were different when 
you suggested helping Tom. There was 
something I could understand. Tom was in 
trouble; you were anxious to help him, not 
because of financial benefit to yourself, but 
because he was a friend in need. I liked 
that—and you—and was glad to help.” 

“Help,” repeated Craig quietly. 

“That was before I knew your plan. The 
first two days the store was open, the con- 
starit procession of people quietly looking at 
the pictures and tossing money into the bas- 
ket puzzled me as much as it did Tom and 
Trixie. Only, to me it wasn’t funny. They 
were too serious. It meant something to 
them, something they found that you had 
not put there. So I watched them—to learn. 
And I found it!” 

In sure tones Dora continued: “To every 
one of the hundreds who saw our pictures, 
to every rich man, poor man, beggar and 
thief, the war meant something, something 
none of them will ever forget.” 

“The war?” Craig leaned forward, frown- 
ing, bewildered. “I don’t understand. What 
has the war—” 

“That's what we're selling them: the war 
—and its memories. We're trading on those 
memories and sympathies—oh, I know you 
didn’t plan it that way,” Dora quickly ex- 
plained as Craig's face drained of color. “I 
know you took the questions for our win- 
dow-signs from newspaper and magazine 
articles, because they are the questions every- 
body is asking, the big questions of the day. 
Everyone likes to look at pictures. You 
chose war pictures because of Tom's remark 
in the restaurant that night, and because 
they were appropriate. But do the people 
who look at them know that?” 

“They see, and feel, only war—a war we 
suggest is not forever terminated. And so, 
because to most of thém the war meant giv- 
ing—money, muscle, health, a husband, a 
life—something to end it, they give us 
money, give us a little more than already 
they have given.” 


ORA stood up, confident, her eyes shin- 
ing clearly. “You're wrong, Craig— 
you, Trixie, and the rest. The folks on 
Broadway have the same kind of hearts as 
the people on State Street, or Main Street, 
or Bubbling Well Road. Down deep, every 
one of us boobs wants to help somebody 
else to something good. 
“That's why I can’t go on with you. 
That's why we couldn’t be happy together, 
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Prepare baby’s food 


according to the 


Mellin’s Food 
Method of 
Milk Modification 


Send for a copy of our book, 
“The Care and Feeding of 
Infants”, also a Free 
Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State St.,, Boston, ‘Mass. 
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Easy to Darken 
Y i 
our Gray Hair 

Gray hair, however handsome, denotes 
advancing age. We all know the advan- 
tages of a youthful appearance. Your hair 
is your charm. It makes or mars the face. 
When it fades, turns gray and looks 
streaked, just a few applications of Sage 
Tea and Sulphur enhances its appearance 
a hundred-fold. 

Don’t stay gray! Look young! Either 
prepare the recipe at home or get from any 
drug store a bottle of “Wyeth’s Sage and 
Sulphur Compound,” which is merely the 
old-time recipe improved by the addition 
of other ingredients. Thousands of folks 
recommend this ready-to-use preparation, 
because it darkens the hair beautifully, be- 
sides, no one can possibly tell, as it darkens 
so naturally and evenly. You moisten a 
sponge or soft brush with it, drawing this 
through the hair, taking one small strand 
at a time. By morning the gray hair dis- 
appears; after another application or two, 
its natural color is restored and it becomes 
thick, glossy and lustrous, and you appear 





years younger. 
Wyeth Chemical Co, New Vorits Me Ve 


even though we love each other. Because 
you are contemptuous. They’re a joke to 
you, the people who walk out of our store, 
their clouded eyes hiding their hopes. The 
rich man who tosses in a dollar bill—one 
of the many he made for t e son who didn’t 
come back from France—that rich man, feel- 
ing he may have been imposed upon but 
giving his money just in case it will help 
somebody else—he’s a joke to you. The 
little cigar-clerk who looks at all the pic- 
tures, drops a quarter in the basket and 
asks me if we've any pictures of the sector 
where his buddy was killed—he’s a joke to 
you. But he’s not, to me!” 

Dora shook the tears impatiently from her 
eyes. “I don’t want his money. It will 
never buy happiness for me. You see,”— 
the fire died out of her voice; she turned to 
the window, dabbing her eyes,—“I—I’m just 
a boob, myself.” 

For a long moment there was not a sound 
in the office—only the roar of Broadway 
outside. Quietly Craig took the receiver 
from the telephone and called a number, the 
downtown store. 

“Craig Montgomery talking,” he said. 
“Close the store and be at my office at four, 
please. My secretary will give you a check 
for an extra month’s salary. I’m sorry, but 
I’m closing down—for good.” 

Dora swiftly turned toward him, her eyes 
wide. Craig rose. 

“IT ought to be too ashamed even to look 
at you. But instead—” He took both her 
hands and bending over, kissed them. “Yours 
is the wise heart, Dora. I'm the—” 

“Craig—please !” 

“Don't be sorry for me.” His white teeth 
flashed a smile. “I’m deliriously happy. 
And grateful! You’ve shown me that the 
so-called wise-guy is the biggest boob in the 
world. For years I’ve done things I haven’t 
wanted to, and not done things I have 
wanted to do—I’ve jeered and distrusted 
people—because I was wise? No. Because 
I was ignorant, and was afraid some one 
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would find I wasn’t as wise as I pretended 
to be. 

“It’s been no fun hating people, despising 
them. Now you've shown me why 
mustn't, why I couldn’t and never shall 
again. And you've shown me something 
else.” Craig's hands trembled as he reached 
for hers. “You've shown me at the foot 
of the glorious rainbow in your eyes a pot 
of pure gold. I—I want you to give it to 
me. I can’t offer you much, all I have. 
But wont you take it, even though it means 
taking me along with it?” 

The next second Dora was in his arms. 

Snuggling her closer as they stood at the 
window looking down on the heedless throng, 
Craig sighed. “If only I hadn’t sold so 
many outfits for my former fellow-crooks to 
exhibit all over the country! They'll collect 
thousands in donations.” 

“Don’t feel too sorry over it,” said Dora. 
Under his questioning glance, she colored 
and dropped her eyes. Softly she explained. 

“You know, dear, there’s an awful lot of 
pleasure—in giving.” 


LD Billy Renton tossed the end of his 
cigar into the ash-container. 

“Just between you and me,” he concluded, 
“Dora was right. The fellows who are still 
giving those silent exhibitions all over the 
country may be banking a lot of money. 
But they aren’t cheating anybody except 
themselves. Nothing’s ever been concocted 
that can cheat a man out of the satisfaction 
he feels at doing a good turn. 

“Those foxy grifters may be satisfied with 
the crumbs they pick up, but like Craig, I'd 
rather pay for a seat at the table and enjoy 
the entire banquet in company with Dora 
and the rest of the rummies.” 

“She left the stage?” 

“Sure. But so far, she’s never taken the 
nurses’ training-course she won. The last 
time I saw her she was studying something 
else, a book called ‘What a Young Mother 
Should Know.’” 


THE MUMMY 
(Continued from page 71) 


was beyond him. Besides, he had no in- 
terest anywhere else, and for such careers 
interest was necessary. In a sort of coma, 
time went by. Five shillings borrowed here 
and there, “tick” with his old landlady— 
“poor old soul;” the sale of little odd bits 
of salvage from Aunt Susan’s days, eked out 
his existence for the next six months. And 
then he plunged. A “josser” of his acquaint- 
ance who bred dogs was going out of busi- 
ness. Selling out his one remaining stock of 
value, he bought it. With the paid help of 
a “joker” out of a job, he put up extra 
kennels. It was the most definite work he 
had ever done. In memory of his shot 
spaniel, Quiz—“poor old chap!”—he bred 
cockers. For over a year nearly everything 
went well—he spent most of his capital, and 
had three large litters of pedigree pups. He 
passed hours among the “little beggars,” a 
cigarette between his lips, his yellow fingers 
crumpling their ears or feeling their points, 
while their little avid tongues licked all of 
him within reach. They were a great 
pleasure to him, not the less so for their 
promise of ten pounds apiece, and twenty 
pounds if over distemper. He debated 
whether to have them inoculated and sell 
them with a guarantee. Nature took the 
matter out of his hands before he had made 
the effort of decision. The violent distemper 
of that season came down like a wolf on 
his pups; all but two died. “The poor little 
black beggars!” For the first time since he 
went to school he almost shed tears. He 
had sat up with them night after night, had 
buried them one after the other. It was 
“rotten luck.” When the holocaust was over 


be was compelled to sell the kennel, lock, 


stock and barrel, to pay the bills he had 
run up. He had fifty pounds left. The 
efforts of that past year and its final disaster 
had produced in him a perfect fatalism. For 
fourteen months he lived on the fifty 
pounds, his watch, his family seal, the re- 
mains of his wardrobe. He never mentioned 
his .condition, and would sit whole after- 
noons on the high seat in the billiard room 
of the “Lion’s Tail,” watching the game 
being played, and thinking: “They can't 
play for nuts.” What people thought of him 
sitting there, lean and white-haired, with his 
drawn copper-colored face and thirsting eyes, 
with his grin, and his well-cut clothes shiny 
from age, he neither knew nor cared. He 
had to sit somwhere. And here he got 
cigarettes, and once in a way a drink was 
offered him. His friends he had exhausted; 
he had borrowed from them and was never 
able to repay; his acquaintances began to 
shun him for fear that he would borrow. 
He was “down and out.” 

One morning his landlady, “poor old soul,” 
came to him crying. She owed money. He 
couldn’t—she supposed—pay her just a 
little? He called her an “old juggins,” and 
told her to buck up. That afternoon he put 
his toothbrush, shaving brush and razor in 
the pocket of his old blue overcoat, sold his 
old bowler and his spare shirt for seven-and- 
six, bought two hundred fags and a ticket 
down the coast. The “poor old soul” would 
be able to let his room, at least. 


N the shelter, huddled into the corner out 
of the increasing wind, he passed his 
shaking hand over the bone and skin of his 
face, then diving it into his pocket, brought 
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out a paper packet. Still ten cigarettes, but 
he felt too sick and empty to smoke them. 
If the sun would come out, he would get 
into it and have a sleep. He was “fed up.” 
Some “jokers” in his place would make for 
a workhouse, or take a brick and heave it 
through a window, get “quodded” and fed. 
Not much! Easier, more dignified, to sit 
on, here. If only the sun would come out 
and warm him! These “dam-cold” nights 
his heart was giving him “beans.” He 
thought with a grin of his Aunt Susan— 
the “old girl” would have a fit if she could 
see him; so would “old Mollie,” or his 
landlady, “poor old soul!” He shivered, so 
that his teeth rattled. People would notice 
him. He would get under the lee side of a 
fishing boat till it was dark. He stood up 
with difficulty, and began to move slowly 
toward the beach. With hands deep thrust into 
his pockets, he tried to look like any other 
“Johnny” crossing that little space. He sat 
down exhausted between two boats. An 
“old josser” was looking down at him from 
the parade; he took up a pebble, and with 
a shaking hand threw it at a log of drift- 
wood ten yards or so away. Nobody would 
notice a chap throwing pebbles. He threw 
them at long intervals. His hand shook so 
that he could not aim—could not hit “the 
darned thing.” It angered him. Who would 
bet him he didn’t hit it five times out of 
fifty? He groped slowly for the pebbles, 
amassed a little heap, and counted fifty. Yes, 
he would hit “the darned thing” five times 
in fifty. He began. He missed his first 
sixteen shots, then hit the log twice running, 
and, taking out a cigarette, he rested. He 
smoked slowly—he was two pebbles up. The 
sun had come out, and shone full on him 
over the edge of the old boat. He turned 
his face to it; then taking up a pebble, 
began again. His hand shook worse than 
ever; he missed eleven times, then “got it 
plumb center.” Three hits in thirty shots— 
just up to his points. Again he took a 
cigarette and rested. Two hits to make in 
twenty shots—odd if he couldn’t win that 
bet! Time was when he would have hit 
that “joker” every time. His cigarette went 
out. He leaned against the boat, and closed 
his eyes. Cold sweat oozed from him; 
things sank around him. He rested, half- 
conscious; came to again, and saw the log 
with the sun on it. He groped up a pebble, 
and feebly flung it. A hit—by George! The 
devil would be in it now if he couldn’t make 
the other in nineteen shots. On his face, 
bony and copper-colored in the sinking sun- 








light, a grin was fixed. He flung and flung 
Miss after miss after miss—thirteen running! | 
“Curse! Couldn’t throw for nuts! Get the 
damned thing or bust!” Miss after miss/ 
after miss. Three more pebbles! He paused 


HE setting sun still shone; a sea-gull| 

with brightened wings was passing within | 
gunshot. As a boy he remembered he had/| 
shot a sea-gull—before he had learned to be| 
a sportsman. Three more shots. He was! 
tempted to get up and lob them. But could} 
he get up? Besides, he must “play the} 
game” with the darned old log! He had! 
once claimed a ball “out” at tennis, when he| 
knew that it was in. It was the sort of 
thing one didn’t like remembering. He raised 
his arm. Look at it shaking—how could 
a Johnny throw with an arm like that? 
The pebble flew wide. Two more! He 
remembered a “beak” at his private school 
who used to bowl round-arm. Nobody had 
bowled round-arm for forty years and more. 
Give it a chance! He swung his trembling 
arm three times in practice, then took up 
the last pebble but one. Now for it! His 
whole body swung with his arm. Whump! 
A faint exultant whoop came from his lips. 
A stab went through his breast-bones—it 
“hurt like steam!” He fell back, collapsed 
under the tarry boat, still as a mummy. 

‘ And so next day they found him. 








Four out of Five 
are Victims 


Will Pyorrhea claim you, too? 
Make Forhan’s your aid 


Pyorrhea plays no favorites. Silk stocking crowds 
or cotton—they all look alike to this sinister 
disease. Records prove that it has marked for its 
own four out of every five over forty years of age, 
and thousands younger. 


Heed Nature's warning—tender, bleeding gums 
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FAIR EXCHANGE 
(Continued from. page 56) 


must revive and cling to the wildness in 
her own nature. She must neglect the vir- 
tues of Martha, if necessary, let dust ac- 
cumulate in corners and dishes go unwashed, 
in order to keep alive in herself the joy 
of living, the power of laughter, the gift of 
Women, on their laborious 
lonely treadmill, became: naturally so seri- 
ous and grim; but this Jack, laughing into 
her eyes, his lips mobile and sensitive and 
swift, must have a playmate, a dispenser 
of beauty and of joy—if not in her, then 
in some other woman. 

After the perfectly successful dinner— 
they had acted quite absurdly and driven 
small Sally into the pantry to hide her 
giggles—Jack called a cab. 

“I’m going to be extravagant,” he said 
“Because old Ken has promised me a raise 
With what we've saved, thanks to you, old 
dearest, I think we ought soon to be able 
to move into a prettier place. Anyway, 
you deserve a party and you're going to 
get one. The theater first, and then I’m 
going to take you to a regular humdinger 
of a place—” 

At a little rosy table in a cavern of 
glow and glamour, of exquisitely modulated 
jazz, of decorations startling and _pictur- 
esque, Jack and his playmate sipped iced 
drinks, flirted with each other daringly, 
laughed, murmured comments on_ their 
neighbors and danced like two lovers in a 
dream. Meg forgot. The cramp of her re- 
cent anguish melted from her heart; the 
pangs of fear and conscience were soothed 
away. She moved and spoke and smiled 
under a soft enchantment which contracted 
the heart of more than one observer. Jack 
himself had a dazed look of beatitude. It 
seemed to him that he had weathered a 
dangerous storm and had come, by miracle, 
safe to his own small harbor, with the col- 
ors still flying at his mast. He could look 
into those eyes of Meg’s without much 
shame, thank God! 


N their way back from a waltz, in a 

dreamy heartbreaking sort of happi- 
ness, a finger touched Jack’s elbow. He 
stopped, turned, and looked down into the 
mocking eves of Mrs. Shaw. She smiled. 
bent her bright head a little sidewise and 
let the smile include his wife. Meg met 
the clear cool eyes. They reminded her of 
sapphires. She turned faint. 

“Tt’s all right, Jack?” questioned the 
voice that had taunted Meg with her in- 
ability to hold her husband. “Family dis- 
turbance all serene? The place we went 
to first was so crowded that we came on 
here—all that were left of us.’ Her look 
swept Meg from rippled head to silver feet 
along every perfect line of the French 
gown, and Meg saw her put up her hand 
and move it slowly, vaguely across her un- 
decorated throat. She did not really under- 
stand the momentary fire of challenge, in- 
troduction and laughter, Jack’s excuses, their 
escape; but she knew she was glad when 
they came again to their own little table. 
Jack glanced at her strained face 

“Shall we go home?” he asked 

“Yes, Jack, please. Let’s go.” 

His eyes deepened with a fierce, resent- 
ful sort of tenderness. “Yes,” he said, “let’s 
go. It’s our wedding-night.” 


ARLY in the next afternoon Jack made 

a hasty dive into his home. He had 
been sent on a business errand and ran in 
to get a certain favorite pocket pen which 
Meg had a habit of abstracting from his 
pocket for her own use. Meg was out, and 
her undirected husband made a_ search 
through his own dressing-table and _ hers. 








The pen tumbled out of her purse, and 


with it a pawn-ticket. Jack picked this 
up, and his flurried attention settled upon 
it in a sudden stillness, 

What treasure had the child pawned in 
order to celebrate their wedding-anni- 
versary? He thought he knew her little list 
of valuables. There wasn’t one of them, 
he imagined, not even her engagement 
ring, on which she could have raised the 
price of the expensive and complete dainti- 
ness she had disclosed to him last night 
It was really rather queer. There must have 
been something of her mother’s. He de- 
cided, with a sudden masculine and hus- 
bandly anger at himself, that he would 
redeem the thing, whatever it was, and 
hand it to her that evening as a surprise 
It might make a hole in their savings, but 
with the promised increase of salary in 
sight, he could presently manage to fill up 
the hole. At any rate, he couldn't quite 
bear her to sacrifice any treasure, when she 
had so few, for a pretty frock and one 
night of rapture. He understood only too 
well what had driven her to this half- 
desperate exploitation of herself. He took 
the pawn-ticket and went quickly down to 


the shop. 

“You are her husbandt?” the pawnbroker 
asked. ; 

“Yes. I want to redeem—the—the article 


—and give it to her as a surprise tonight.” 

“You haf the money?” 

“A check. I refer you to—” 

Jack stopped. On the counter before his 
eyes the little man had laid a stream of 
azure fire and pearly shimmer. Mechani- 
cally Jack Harvey drew it through his hands 
and moved the fastening, converting the 
necklace into a bracelet of three bands. 

“Clefer!” ejaculated the pawnbroker, 
nodding and smiling with surprise. “I did 
nod see that. Very preddy little mechanical 
device—unusual, hein?” 

The blood hummed in Jack’s ears and 
made a fiery mist between him and the man. 

Caroline Shaw—he remembered the cool 
ness of her perfumed neck, where the 
jeweled clasp had left his fingers. 
ornament was unmistakable; he seemed to 
know separately each link, each stone. It 
looked at him with thé tempting eyes of 
Caroline; it had her coolness and her glim- 
mer, her linked and quick allure. He must 
have fastened the necklace carelessly in his 
moment of emotion; it had slipped, had 
fallen into his pocket; Meg had found it, 
had suspected—what? Something—some- 
thing that had prompted her to a shrewd 
revenge! No, he couldn’t bear to think 
it out. That must come later—Meg’s pun- 
ishment and his. There would be a scald- 
ing revelation, an accounting between them 
that would scar their love. The tenderness 
ot last night hurt his memory. He would 
not think of it again, nor of tonight, which 
must fasten a mask of sordid ugliness, of 
anger, and reproach, upon the face of their 
enchantment. He pulled out his check-book 
and made his arrangement with the pawn- 
broker. Then he made his way with a blind 
white face uptown to Caroline. 


N RS. SHAW was at home. She would 
see him. He waited. The charming 
downstairs room where he had taken tea 
with her, exciting tea @ deux, more times 
than even Meg’s frightened fancy had pic- 
tured, began to lay its delicate tempting 
fingers on his mood. The charm of such 
rooms—their soft tints and textures, their 
fragrance, their little crackling wood-fires; 
their hothouse flowers, their gleaming orna- 
ments and mirrors, their comfortable fire- 
side couch, deeply cushioned, their ranks of 
pleasantly bound books, their foreign and 
exotic magazines, the silver tea-service, the 
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aroma of the Oriental leaves, the cigarette- 
smoke, pungent, blue and drifting: and 
against this background, in this secret and 
scented air, possessor of this curtained rest- 
fulness, dispenser of comfort and hospital- 
ity, the beautiful hostess, with her intimate 
glances, her murmuring voice and laughter, 
the flattery of her attention! Jack moved 
across the floor, his cold fingers entangled 
in the chain of jewels. The dread of this 
interview was fast melting into the excited 
anticipation of other moments of expect- 
ancy. There came the little tapping steps; 
the curtains moved away from her like 
waves cut by a prow, and there stood 
Caroline Shaw, periectly appointed, smiling 
and holding out her hand. He took it 
eagerly and looked down, as he had always 
looked into the pretty eyes of women, with 
a shy sort of challenge in his own 

“I can only stop a minute, Caroline. I’m 
really out on a business errand, and this 
is a most undutiful detour. But this after- 
noon, I made a queer and rather startling 
discovery. Have you missed anything?” 


AROLINE, already seated in her corner 

of the big upholstered lounge, held up 
and out her hand. He poured into it link 
by link the sapphire chain. 

“Do you remember letting me fasten it 
for you, the other night?” 

“Ves.” She had flushed faintly, and the 
corners of her lips were now tucked into a 
feline smile. 

Jack began again: 

“I can’t imagine how it happened, but 
the thing—” 

Her hand closed on the jewels, and she 
rose swiftly. 

“Of course you can’t. Has your wife told 
you about our arrangement ?” 

“My wife? No. I—” He did not in 
the least know what to say, since the re- 
hearsal had made no provision for this 
speech. 

“Exactly. Your wife sent you to return 
the jewels, and you hate to admit that 
you are, like Cupid, a blind messenger. It 
was—a bargain between your wife and me 
She need not have been so prompt. Why 
do you look so white, Jack? Are you 
scared? It’s quite all right, I assure you 
We made a funny little bargain. I let her 
have the silly necklace, as a loan.” She 
drew it through her hands, looking down, 
smiling, contemplative. 

‘I believe I'll keep it now, since you’ve 
brought it back to me. But wait just a 
minute, will you, Jack? Il send her a 
note by you.” 

Still smiling, she dashed a few lines across 
a sheet of paper at her little desk, slipped 
them into an envelope and handed it to 
him 

“It’s not for you to read,” she said 
“It’s our secret, and even if you did read 
it, you wouldn’t understand one word 
Good-by. You have a very clever wife.” 

He took her hand. It had no magic. 
The fingers lay cool, unresponsive, almost 
repellent, for a second in his grasp. He 
probed her eyes. 

They were hard, bright, faintly critical, 
the eyes of a not too friendly acquaintance 
An angry reaction against her extinguished 
that little resurrected flame of his tempta- 
tion. This woman was, after all, a hard 
little worldling, older, yes, several busy 
years older than himself. He thought with 
a rush of rapturous, reverted emotion, of 
the warm June rose that was his wife. 


T that moment, however, Meg was not a 
4 Xwarm June rose. Slowly across her heart 
the afternoon hours had trod. Her rifled 
bureau drawer had prompted a search for 
the pawn-ticket; its absence sent her fly- 
ing to the shop. The pawnbroker’s descrip- 
tion clinched the screw on her heart. Jack 
had the jewels; he had recognized them; 
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he had hastened to return her theft—and 
to explain it. How? Twice she took up 
the telephone to call Mrs. Shaw—and put 
it down again with shaking hands. 

At last she drew herself together in a cor- 
ner of her sofa against one of the square 
hard tapestry pillows to wait for Jack 
She did not turn on any light. She could 
not cry. Her possible defense she went 
over word by word. “Mrs. Shaw, you see, 
Jack, gave me permission to take what was 
not carefully guarded. She refused to give 
up trying to steal my most beloved pos- 
session.” Oh, no, no, no—she couldn't tell 
Jack about her visit, her appeal. There 
was a certain pride of wife and woman 
which, once broken, was no more to be 
mended than the slim stalk of a flower. She 
could never tell Jack about her desperation 
She would rather he would believe her a 
thiei—a common thief. Perhaps that was 
the true name for her..... No, surely 
not that—when she had intended to return 
the ornament after that mocking marble 
face of its owner had lost its power over 
Jack, had been taught its lesson. Now- 
and this had still power to hurt—the mock- 


felt good!” Taplo exclaimed when he had 
recovered his self-possession. 

“You spanked it good and proper.” 

“But I only half hit it!” 

The others broke into laughter, but the 
Reverend Taplo remained unconvinced. Good 
heavens, if he had really applied all his 
force! Whereupon he bought a bag of clubs 
and began his period of servitude. 


EN the Reverend Godfrey Taplo did 
anything, he did not do it by halves. 

He devoted himself heart and soul to the ac- 
quiring of that art which is the most exact- 
ing of all the apprenticeships yet fastened on 
men. One may become a painter in ten 
years, especially a painter of the twenty 
modern schools; one can master the violin 
in twelve; but it takes ten years to master 
a brassie shot, fifteen to play the irons, and 
twenty years to play both, correctly, at the 





same time. We make no reference to putt- 
ing—that is purely a question of genius. 
Taplo, with the memory of that first mirac- 
ulous drive constantly before him, set his 
jaw and doggedly pursued the will-o’-the- 
wisp. He had a methodical mind and ex- 
traordinary obstinancy of purpose. Only 
twice a week did he permit himself the lux- 
ury of playing the course. Instead, each 
afternoon, hour after hour, he would devote 
himself to the practice of just one club. He 
made mental diagrams. He analyzed the ap- 
plication of force scientifically, until gradu- 
ally he began to make his way through the 


| great duffer class whom a six delights and 
| with whom a five is a tale to be retold. 


| and his inflexibility. 


Curiously enough, the first intellectual re- 
actions were to confirm him in his austerity 
The journey around 


| the golf course, beset with all manner of 


penalties to those who deviate from the 
direct line, must have at once struck his 
imagination with its application to the 
longer, if not more complex, journey through 
life. If not, of what was he thinking when 
he preached a sermon on the straight and 
narrow path, which bristled with thinly dis- 
guised allusions to the wilderness of sin and 
the deep pitfalls of evil, from which the 
transgressor struggles vainly to liberate him- 
self? He preached on_ self-control—with 
palpable reference to the need of man’s 
mastery over himself, his power to face ad- 
versity unruffled, the victory that comes 





from meeting all tests (was he alluding 
| to the soul-stirring test of a certain drive 
over the Housatonic River?) with calm 
| courage and unshaken faith. And when he 
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ing face would triumph. Finally came the 
sound of Jack’s step up the stairs. 

Jack entered the hall, switched on the 
light and called, “Meg.” His voice was 
lower than usual, less confident, less ring- 
ing. He touched another button, and she 
felt the scorch of light and knew that he 
was standing close to her. 

“Meg, what’s the matter, dear?” 
handing her an envelope. 

She took it as though it were the notice 
of her death, opened it with her small face 
the color of the page, and read: 

“I have kept my property and am re 
turning yours—mystified but completely re 
assured—with this note. My dear Mrs 
Harvey, you were right, and the lesson is 
mine. I hated to lose my jewels, but I de 
served to, if my maxim is to hold. But I 
recant. I will take better care of my be- 
longings in the future. At the same time, 
I relinquish all interest in other people’s 
lawful holdings. Fair exchange, of course, 
is no robbery. 

“Yours in the honor that has always ex- 
isted between thieves, 

“CAROLINE SHAW.” 


CLERGY 


He was 


OF 


deplored the type of man who goes down in 
defeat, cursing and reviling his ill-luck, his 
stern gaze rested an accusing moment on 
Huggins and Chizzlewitte, whose profanity 
equaled that of the younger and less ex- 
perienced caddies. 

All this was rather discouraging to the 
community which had waited for some liber- 
alizing reaction on the Calvinistic young 
minister—some touch of human sympathy 
from a more intimate contact with human 
suffering. 

Now there exists in many communities a 
certain inexplicable prejudice against the 
cloth. At college the sons of ministers are 
seldom welcome at a session of the national 
game of chance. Also on the golf course 
this curious opposition sometimes manifests 
itself. Perhaps it is only the uncanny way 
in which a golf ball, when divinely guided, 
skips through bunkers, and rebounds from 
trees and fences on to the putting green 
Perhaps also, where a man is completely 
convinced beforehand of the impossibility of 
any wrong doing, there is a certain laxity of 
the memory in computing the strokes con- 
sumed, particularly when it is a question of 
an eight or a nine. 

The Reverend Godfrey Taplo, however, 
was admittedly above reproach. He took 
no advantages. He never improved the lie 
of his ball. He did not ground his club in 
the bunkers or flatten down the grass when 
he wandered into the rough. He conscien- 
tiously learned the rules and the etiquette 
of the game and conscientiously lived up to 
them. So when toward the end of August 
he had succeeded in working his game below 
110 for the course, he became a welcome 
member of the four-ball matches which were 
organized in the upper duffer circles. His 
game continued to improve with stiffer 
competition. Several times he made 105 and 
twice he registered 102. 


OW the ambition of every golfer in the 
first long penitential period is to break 
100. That is the great dividing line between 
the sheep and the goats. It is the difference 
between golf indulged in as exercise and golf 
as an exact science. On the wrong side of 
100 is the great indistinguishable mass, the 
hundreds of thousands, clamoring, hoping, 
despairing, vainly striving to pass that magic 
threshold—breaking, receding, flung back 
into mediocrity and oblivion, as the multi- 
tudes surge vainly about the pearly gates 
and wait and wait. 
His record was 102, but to break a hun- 
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dred, to register a score of at least 99, was 
the mark that the Reverend Godfrey Taplo 
set before him as a beacon by day and a 
fiery pillar by night. It obsessed him. He 


figured out at night just where he could | 


have saved the necessary three or four 
strokes that would have allowed him to an- 
swer, “Well, when I'm going well I play in 
the nineties.” 

Even, if the truth must be told, sometimes 
in the long contemplative periods of morning 
service when the local choir was ambitiously 
intoning, and through the open windows the 
warm breeze coming from the golf links 
stirred the floral offerings, an expression of 
mystic contemplation could be observed on 
his classic features, a look removed from the 
trivialities of everyday life. Miss Tibbitts 
and Miss Godsicum, perceiving this, felt 


strangely uplifted and impelled to higher | 
thoughts. But oh, if Miss Tibbitts and Miss | 


Godsicum could have guessed! At that pre- 
cise moment the Reverend Godfrey Taplo, in 
a Napoleonic abstraction was planning the 
next day’s round of golf, surveying the 
battlefield and saying to himself: 
“Tomorrow I'll play safe on that pesky 


twelfth hole. Ill take a midiron—a four | 
and a six on the next. All I need is a six | 


on the seventh and the seventeenth. If I 
take no chances and play with my head, I'll 
break a hundred tomorrow.” 


N the third of September, it happened 

that the Reverend Taplo made a four 
on the first hole and a three on the second. 
No matter how it was done, no matter if 
his partner Chizzy wept with delight and 
his opponent Huggins apostrophized the 
skies, a four and a three it was—a magnifi- 
cent start for the long coveted pursuit of 
the elusive 99. 

“Now all you want to do is to. forget it 
and keep cool,” said Chizzy, who had a 
talent for delivering advice that no one could 
follow. “Forget all about it and you'll break 
a hundred, sure as I’m standing here.” 

Taplo immediately dubbed his drive, but 
immediately the stern fighting spirit of his 
ancestors asserted itself. The calm of con- 
fidence took possession of him. The sense 
of victory, of the day of days, filled him. 
He played cautiously and with calculation, 
forswearing the temptation to shoot for par, 
playing short of traps, sticking to his irons, 
when the river yawned at his side. He came 
thus to the sixteenth tee with only three 6's 
to accomplish the incredible feat on which 
he had fastened his will and his imagination 

As it happened, it was from the precise 
spot where first some diabolical instinct had 
led him to temptation, where he had stood 


in intoleration, that he faced the test of a | 


lifetime. 


“Partner, your drive,” said Chizzy, cheer- | 


fully, signaling behind his back to Huggins 
that he was ten dollars to the good. “You're 
going like a race horse. It’s all over but 
the shouting.” 

“Don’t tell me anything.” 

The Reverend Godfrey Taplo snapped it 
out, shooting an angry glance at his partner. 

“Quite right, I wont,” said Chizzy, im- 
mediately, “only whatever you do, don't 
slice or top your ball. Are you going to try 
and carry the bunker?” 

“T was,” said the Reverend Godfrey Taplo 
with a murderous look—if it is possible to 
conceive of murder lurking in a clerical im- 
agination. “I particularly requested you 
not to say anything—it’s bad enough as it 

“Oh, very well; I was only trying to help 
you.” 

“Well, you didn’t.” 

The Reverend Godfrey Taplo shrugged his | 
shoulders, glanced at the others and sadly 
and deliberately returned his driver to the 
bag and drew out his midiron. Chizzy 








stepped forward as though a sudden thought 
had struck him, but Huggins immediately | 
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The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits 
the “profile” of the teeth 


HIS is the tooth brush that is shaped to fit 

the “profile” of the teeth—a feature originated 
by the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. It brushes in 
between, not over the teeth. It can’t “skip over” 
the crevices, because the tufts are formed to fit 
every possible variation of tooth structure. 
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It is sold everywhere in the United States and 
in every civilized community on earth. It is the 
world’s standard tooth brush. The whole world 
knows it to be the correct brush to clean teeth 
the correct way. The three sizes are priced in the 
United States: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. 
Made with hard, medium, or soft bristles. Always 
sold in the yellow box. Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, 
Mass., U.S. A. 


Tooth Bruoh | 


MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICANS 
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Shopping 


. 
Absorbine Jr.“ | 
brings quick relief 
ON’T suffer prolonged fatigue 
from tired, aching arms, back and 
feet. Simply apply a few drops of the 
antiseptic liniment. 

It promptly soothes and relaxes the 
tension of muscles and nerves. That 
limp and exhausted feeling quickly 
disappears along with its aches and 
pains. 

You will like the clean, agreeable 
odor of Absorbine, Jr. Its ingredients, 
too, permit of massaging without dis- 
comfort. It holds a never-empty place 
in carefully stocked medicine cabinets. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 


540 Lyman St. 














Sore throat 
jouth wash 
ecmatism 


Burns 
Tired feet 















caught him in a strangle hold and covered 
his mouth with his hand. Taplo drove only 
too well, for his ball, shooting out far and 
straight, rolled into the bunker. 

“There!” exclaimed Chizzy, breaking loose, 
“That’s exactly what I wanted to warn you 
against !” 

“Don’t mind him—you'll be on the green 
in four yet,” said Huggins sympathetically. 

The Reverend Godfrey Taplo muttered 
something under his breath which has re- 
mained a secret between him and his Crea- 
tor, slammed the club into his bag and stared 
gloomily bunkerward. 

But fortune which had started with him 
remained faithful. He found his ball resting 
lightly in the trap, and with a terrific lunge 
had it out on the fairway. All he had to 
do now was to play safe with his third, pitch 
to the green with his fourth and hole out in 
two. Unfortunately at golf there is just as 
much danger in excessive caution as in ex- 
cessive boldness. He made a mess of his 
mashie and in utter despair saw his ball 
shoot off to the right into the thickest of 
rough grass. 

“Never mind, old top, a good recovery 
now,” said Chizzy, whose cheerfulness always 
increased as his partner's spirits fell. “You'll 
get a good lie; nothing to worry about!” 

The Reverend Godfrey Taplo did not in- 
dulge in the luxury of a caddy. With his eye 
fixed on a definite spot he hastened forward, 
leaving the fairway and descending a slight 
roll in the ground, which hid him from the 
others. The worst had happened: his ball 
was lying directly in front of a clump of 
grass—an utterly impossible shot! What 
beastly luck! If only it had been resting 
free and lightly on the soft couch of grass, 
nothing would have been easier than the 
short pitch to the green. And now, just 
because of an utterly unreasonable turn of 
fate—a wretched clump of grass—again the 
chance to break a hundred was to be denied 
him. 


HE Reverend Godfrey Taplo thereupon 

deliberately moved his ball! There was 
no accidental contact with the foot or club. 
The impulse was deliberate, obstinate and 
wrathful. Then he pitched to the green and 
putted out in six. No one saw him and no 
one, certainly, could have suspected him. 
Only the Reverend Godfrey Taplo and his 
conscience knew, that before a swift, over- 
whelming temptation, he had deliberately 
and brazenly fallen! 

When a man has never sinned, a certain 
incredulity must accompany the first offense. 
In a daze he played out the next two holes, 
half expecting a sign ‘from heaven, some 
sudden catastrophe justly to overwhelm him. 
But nothing happened, just as though the 
angelic keeper of the records above, con- 
vinced of the unshakable rectitude of the 
Reverend Godfrey Taplo, had not even taken 
the pains to observe. 

“He’s done it!” exclaimed Chizzy when 
Taplo ended with two magnificent 6’s. “My 
boy, welcome to our midst!” 

He clapped him on the back. The others 
pumped his hand in congratulation. They 
hallooed the news to McWhiff, who im- 
mediately greeted him as a star pupil. 

“I say, you take it cool enough,” said 
Huggins. “To break a hundred the first 
summer! Boy, that’s going some. Aren’t 
you tickled to death?” 

“Yes, of course,” he answered in a low 
voice. 

“You’re thinking where you could ‘a’ 
made it a 96 or 97,” said McWhiff shrewdly. 
“It’s always so.” 

“That shot out of the rough on the six- 
teenth did the trick,” said Chizzy enthu- 
siastically. “Played it like a professional, 
he did!” 

The Reverend Godfrey Taplo winced. He 
hurried into the locker room, hurriedly 
changed and hastened toward home. He 
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was suffocating. He had to be alone—alone 
with himself and his conscience. 


OW had it happened? How was it pos- 
sible that all in one heedless, head-strong 
moment the unblemished record of a lifetime 
had been irretrievably lost! How could he, 
Godfrey Taplo, who had never compromised 
with sin, who had hardened his heart against 
sin in others, who had never given the slight- 
est toleration to evil—how could he have 
tumbled instantly and without resistance? 
What of background, what of tradition, 
what of the protecting inhibitions that a 
God-fearing life should have drawn about 
him? 

Now to the credit of the Reverend God- 
frey Taplo he did not for a moment seek 
to palliate the offense. Sin was sin. His 
morality was simple, direct, and abhorred 
metaphysical evasions. 

“Alas! Even I have sinned,” he said to 
himself as he stood in his study, his supper 
untasted. 

What was he to do about it? 

Should he make a public confession? That 
was one way. He took down “The Scarlet 
Letter” from the shelf and reading in great 
distress sought for illumination and advice 
Then he rose and Wandered out into the 
still luminous evening to ponder further. He 
went directly to the sixteenth tee; he de- 
scended the steps in profound meditation 
and made his way to the scene of his temp- 
tation. 

“This is where I sinned,” he said to him- 
self in bitterness. 

Not for a moment had he attempted the 
slightest. equivocation. But the future— 
what of the future? Suppose he should 
publicly accuse himself? What would be- 
come of his influence in the community? 
Could he ever continue with any effective- 
ness? And what of the larger issues? Had 
he a right to bring the church into ridicule? 
Would it not be better to atone privately— 
to bear his daily cross and silently endure 
the reproaches of his own conscience? 

“How could I have done it?” he cried 
from his soul. “Yesterday it was impossible, 
tomorrow unthinkable. Where was the 
reasoning man at such a moment? Did I 
knew, did I understand the nature of the 
act ?” 

Who shall understand the ways of Provi- 
dence? Let those smile who have no imag- 
ination, but the fact is that there, alone in 
the gathering dusk, all at once a new com- 
prehension of the nature of sin came to the 
sinner. For the first time he looked beyond 
himself and into the heart of weak, striving, 
tortured and tempted humanity. Yesterday 
he was a Pharisee; now all men henceforth 
were his brothers. An hour later he returned 
with head high, and a swinging step, and 
in his mind a new illumination. 


lf now you chance to stop at Stockbridge, 
in the Berkshires, to play the loveliest golf 
links in the world, you will be surprised to 
find an affectionate liking of old and young 
for the Reverend Godfrey Taplo. No one 
could exercise a more inspiring influence in 
the community, for no one could have a 
quicker sympathy, a more tolerant smile, or 
a kindlier patience. 

On the golf links he is not only a sterling 
player but the most affable of companions; 
and when he dubs a drive into the river or 
misses a six-inch putt, he remarks with a 
smile: 

“Huggins, kindly express my feelings for 
me!” 

But there is one curious thing—one very 
curious thing about his game, which many 
have remarked: no matter how well he is 
playing, when he comes to the sixteenth hole 
he invariably throws away a stroke, so in- 
variably, indeed, that at times one is almost 
tempted to believe that it is done with 
deliberation. 
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The new woman is 
young at any age 


The outside interests and new 


demands of the 


modern woman's 


existence call for new youthfulness 


coop housekeeper. A keen fol- 

lower of the political trend. 
Active in social life. An intelligent 
guide for her children. 


How is the modern woman to 
meet the complexities of modern 
existence? By keeping young—by 
keeping her vivacity, her health. 

With a foundation of good 
nealth, no undertaking is too 
great, no demand too exacting, 
no pleasure too exerting. The 
healthy, ever-young woman 
glories in a busy, crowded life. 


Feminine hygiene keeps 
you young 

Tue best advice that can be given 
to any woman who wishes to keep 
her youth is this: prevent thesick- 
nesses to which women especially 
are so susceptible. Every sickness 
weakens the system—breaks 
down the physical reserve—and 
steals your youth! 


““Most of these illnesses,” says 
a prominent New York physician, 
chief gynecologist of a large New 
York hospital, “are due to 
bacterial infections.” 

Regular feminine hygiene with 
the safe and effective“ Lysol’”’ Dis- 


infectant, is a protection from 
bacterial infections. It is a health 
and youth-prolonging measure 
of the utmost importance. 

Tests made by pouring“Lysol” 
Disinfectant in water, stirring 
well and then examining this 
solution under the microscope 
show thatevery singledrop is clear 
and transparent—there are no 
undissolved globules. This means 
that Lysol is 100 percent effective 
in destroying harmful germ life. 

At the same time “Lysol” is 
neutral. It contains no free alkali 
nor free acid. Diluted in correct 
proportions, “Lysol” is non- 
caustic. It does not irritate. No 
antiseptic could be safer for the 
delicate, internal tissues. 

And“ Lysol” is economical; one- 
half teaspoonful to one quart of 
water is all that is required to 
make the proper antiseptic solu- 
tion for feminine hygiene. 


Send for Booklet 


Correct, vital facts about feminine hy- 
giene are included in a new booklet, 
which gives complete information and 
directions for the many personal and 
household uses of “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
Every woman should know and follow 
the rules of personal hygiene contained 
in this booklet. Mail coupon for free copy. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 GREENWICH Sr., NEW YORK CITY 


Sole Distributors: LEHN & Fink, INc, NEw York 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


COMPLETE directions for use are in every package. 
The genuine “Lysol” Disin‘ectant is put up only in 


brown glass bottles containing 3,7 @ 


16 ounces; 


each bottle is packed in a yellow carton. The 3-ounce 
bottle also comes in a special non-breakable package 
for travelers (50 cents). Insist on obtaining genuine 


“Lysol” Disinfectant. 


Sold by all drug stores 














Use “Lysol” as an 

antiseptic solution 

One-half teaspoonful to 

one quart water 

For feminine hygiene 

When baby comes 

For wounds 

For the sickroom 

For the bathroom 

Use “Lysol” as a 

disinfecting solution 

Two teaspoonfuls to one 
quart water 

For the kitchen 

In the toilet 

lor sweeping 

For floors, cellars. dark 

corners 
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LEHN & FINK, INC., 

Dept. C-6, 635 Greenwich St., New York City 
Mail me, without charge, your booklet, 

which gives complete information about 

the use of “Lysol” for feminine hygiene. 


Disinfectant 


Address 
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~The ideal personal antiseptic 
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SMOOTH PERFORMANCE 


A program of constant mechanical 
refinement involving the body, engine, 
clutch, brakes and other units of 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car, has 
resulted in an unusual smoothness 
of performance. 


You have only to ride in the car to 
instantly appreciate the decided free- 
dom from vibration. 


Donosce BrotHers Dertrroitr 


Donse Brotrners Moror Comeany Luimitren 
WALKRERVIL LE ONTARIO 




















